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CHAPTER I. 



Both as regards antiquity and merit, the first Ro- 
mance of Travel we possess is the Odyssey of 
Homer. Many incidents related by succeeding 
travellers, or by the ancient writers, may be clearly 
traced to the voyages of the adventurous and wise 
Ulysses, as sung by the greatest of poets ; and in 
several instances the chain of connection is length- 
ened through two thousand years, and brought 
down to the voyagers and travellers of the four- 
teenth century of our era, when we shall find 
credulous voyagers relating as fkcts several of the 
marvels which Homer sang of. But as there ex- 
isted strong men before Agamemnon, and wise 
men, and adventurous, before Ulysses, so were 
there bold explorers of the earth and seas before 
the time of 

" The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle ;" 

and although not so much as their names is re- 
corded, and scarcely a hint remains of their travels 
and adventures, we may safely conclude that they 
were well known to Homer, and were pressed into 
the service of the poems of that immortal barH 
vol.. I. ^ 
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More than this, we may assume that many of these 
marvellous stories were old and venerable when 
Homer took them up and moulded them into his 
curious system of cosmography. Whatever ex- 
isted of the sort was sure to attract the notice of 
the poet s and, perhaps, the greater pari of it was 
communicated to him viva voce, upon tradition, or 
by some fitr-sailing mariner of Greece, or Asia 
Minor, or some one of the many isles of the ..^Igean 
Sea, who had seen much that he could not compre- 
hend, and who had heard more which was still 
more marvellous, from the people of the East 
among whom he had been. In every c^se, we be- 
lieve, there was some foundation of truth in th^ 
wonders related, and fpr a long time unhesitatingly 
believed. In truth, the imagiQation of man can do 
little more than exaggerate existing thing*, and 
make a strange combination of the true and the 
real. In the wildest and most creative flights of 
fancy we find this grotesque and startling combi* 
nation of things natural and existent. This prin* 
ciple is to be traced in those creaturea of the 
imagination, centaurs, satyrs, syrens, mermaids, 
griffins, dragons, and the like. Take the monsters 
to pieces, and you find that their several parts be« 
long to some real and well-known creature. It is 
only by the incongruous union of these parts that 
the monster is made up, and that the imagination 
of man is displayed in the creation of it. 

Of late years several ingenious writers in Ger- 
many and in France, as well as in England, have 
taken up some of our most popular atoriss, which 
are found current in the most distant and different 
parts of the world, have described their identity or 
-'lose resemblance, and have attempted to ss« 
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c^tam the mode in which they hare been tnam^ 
mitted from age to age and from country to coun* 
try. These gentlemen have proved very satis&c- 
torily that all these tales have a remote origin ; 
but we think that they have fidled whatever th^ 
have essayed to fix that origin in any one period 
or country. The germ of all things is hidden and 
undiscoverable. These tales, we believe, grew up 
by slow degrees, and were not made (not even the 
simplest of th^n) by one mind, and at once. Many 
of them, beiii^ made up of elements, or feelings, 
or principles which must exist wherever man exists, 
may have had sepamte and distant origins, and 
may have grown up at one and the same time, or 
at different periods, in various countries, without 
there having been any need of transmission from 
one country to the other. 

But, to follow the due which has been offered : 
tome of our nursery tales, and some other pleasant 
fictions which are proved to have been popular in 
England for many years, and which seem to bear 
a thoroughly English character, have been traced 
to Grermany, to France, to Italy ; from Italy to 
Egypt and Palestine, or to Persia, and then from 
thoee eastern countries to India or to other coun- 
tries of the remotest Orient ; and th^re inquiry has 
stopped £rom want of the means of properiy purv 
suing it &rther. If the inquiry could be pursued, 
it might possibly be found that the tales confidently 
set down as being of Indian origin had previously 
existed in Thibet, (Mr Cashmere, or Nepaul, or 
Tartary, or Siam, or Pegu, or China, or in some 
other country near to or even remote from India. 
And could their absolute origin be fixed even 
then? Do we not, in pui»uing these origins, 

B 2 
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hunt after a shadow ? Was there not a reflux as 
well as a flux ? Of two stories found in Egypt or 
Arabia and in India, might not Egypt or Arabia 
have exported the one and imported the other? 
Some of the incidents in the voyages of Ulysses, 
related by Homer, who never saw any other sea 
than the confined Midland Sea or Mediterranean, 
bear a close resemblance to some that are related 
by Oriental writers, or are current in the traditions 
of the inhabitants of the islands which stud the 
Indian Ocean, who never saw the Mediterranean, 
or knew of the existence of that sea. Most of 
these Oriental travellers' tales seem to be of a re- 
mote and indisputable antiquity. There is nothing 
to prove either that they were borrowed from the 
Odyssey or the older Greek legends, or that the 
Odyssey and those more ancient relations were 
borrowed from them. As an hypothesis, however, 
the latter process, or the borrowing of the Greeks 
from the Orientals, may be plausibly supported. 
The flow of ideas and of civilization was for long 
ages from the East to the West, and not, as is now 
the case, from the West to the East. In Homer's 
days men looked to the regions of the rising sun 
as the source of intellectual as well as of physical 
light : the wise men of the East were reputed the 
wisest of all the sons of men ; and remoteness of 
distance not only lent " enchantment to the view," 
but threw a veil of mystery and awe over all things 
in, or connected with, the &.r Orient. In the ear- 
liest times of which we have any account, the 
Greek mariners and traders frequented the mouths 
of the Nile, where they trafficked not only with 
the Egyptians and Nubians, but also with the 
•, At a very early period, apparently long 
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heiwe the time of Homer, some of these Arabs 
had either opened a trade by sea with India and 
the countries beyond India, or had received in 
their ports traders and navigators from those coun- 
tries, who brought to the Persian Gulf or to the 
Red Sea cinnamon, cloves, and other spices, and 
other sorts of commodities that were the produc- 
tions of the Indian continent or isles, and that were 
not grown in any country to the west of the In- 
dian Ocean. This trade with the £ast, which was 
afterwards so widely extended by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, may not in these early ages 
have been very considerable ; but it is quite cer- 
tain that it existed. The materials still found in 
Egypt, that contributed to the preservation of the 
mummies, are some of them supposed to be Ori- 
ental.* In fact several of these materials were 
never g^own in any other countries than India and 
the islands contiguous to it. It is conjectured that 
there was, even in these early times, a communi- 
cation between India and Asia Minor, and even the 
north-eastern parts of Europe, by land, and, by 
means of successive caravans, through Tartary or 
Persia ; but this was probably a very small trade 
compared with that which was carried on by sea, 
and still less is known about it. As most of the 
Oriental nations have a strong antipathy to a ma- 
ritime life, and to anything like long voyages, and 
as some of the Arab tribes have been distinguished 
in all i^es by their love of the sea and of an ad- 
venturous and wandering life, it has generally 
been thought that they rather went to the far East 
themselves than received the ships of others. 
♦ William Vincent, D.D., Dean of Westminster : Com- 
merce and Navigati<m of the AncientB in the Indian Ocean. 
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^< That the Arabians were the first navigators of 
the Indian Ocean," says Dean Vincent, '^ and the 
first carriers of Indian produce, is evident from all 
history, as fiur as history goes back ; and antece- 
dent to history, from analogy, from necessity, and 
from local situation." Thus they would bring the 
rich Oriental commodities, the spices, the precious 
metals, which were purchased alike by the Pha- 
raohs of Egypt and by King Solomon and the 
other monarpl^ of the Jews ; by the Phoenicians 
and by the Greeks of the coast of Asia Minor ; 
and by the Greeks who inhabited the islands of 
the JEigeBLU Sea, and by those who dwelt in Attica 
and in other parts of continental Greece in £urope. 
Being an imaginative people, and above all others 
fond of hearing tales and marvels recited, it could 
not but happen that these Arabians, besides im- 
porting goods from the far East, should also import 
many wUd east^n tales. Their own adventures, 
too — their voyages of two or three or more years' 
duration along the coasts of continents and vast 
and unexplored isles, must necessarily have fur- 
nished many romantic materials for narratives and 
descriptions ; and if travellers in all ages have been 
considered prone to exaggeration, how must the 
case have stood with people at once so imaginative, 
so passionately fond of the marvellous, and so igno* 
rant of the great laws of nature ? 

Though not unanimous, most recent Arabic 
scholars seem to agree in giving a comparatively 
modern date to the authorship or compilation of 
the Arabian Nights* Entertainment, or The Thou- 
sand and One Nights. Mr. Lane, the last, and, in 
fact, the first and only real translator of that ines- 
fimnKlQ collection of eastern tales, thinlus it most 
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probable that the work waft not oonun^oed earlier 
tJian the last quarter of the fifteenth eentnry of 
our era, and that it was completed before the ter- 
mioation of the first quarter of the nekt ottitory, 
doon alter the conquest of Egypt by the Osmanlee 
Torks, which happi^ied a*d. 1517. But Mr. Lane 
adds that most of the tales contained in the collect* 
tion are doubtless of an older ariginj and many of 
tbem founded upon very old traditions or legends ; 
that he does not regard the work as original or as 
the first of its kind, and that many of the tales 
which it contains are doubtless of very difibrent 
and early origins. In truth, nearly all the mate- 
rials of some of th^ti, and especially of that Arabic 
Odyssey the Voyage of Sindbad the Sailor, wem 
probably current in parts of Persia, in Arabia, 
and in E^ypt, in the ninth century of the Christian 
era, if not much earlier. 

The tale which the livdy and inventive Greek 
received from the imaginative Arab was not likely 
to lose any 6f its marvellous properties in the 
Greek's translation and transmission. From nar- 
rations like these Homer drew many of his notions, 
both historical and geographical. The Ethiopia 
of the Father of Poetry is a region with limits very 
difierent from those of the regions that were after- 
wards classed under that name* In Homer it is a 
remote and mysterious and awful region extending 
all across the Southern Seas, and in whose centre 
the earth-shaking Neptune holds his court. 

" Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundless main ! 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heaven^s abodes, 
Ancient and great I a god above the gods I" * 

• Pope's Version of the Odyssey. 
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" Ctesias/' sa^ Dean Yincent, '^is ooatemporary with 

Xenophon, and Xenophon is prior to Alexander by about 
seventy years, during all which period little intelligence 
concerning India was brought into Greece ; and if the 
Macedonian conqaests had not penetrated beyond the 
Indus, it does not appear what other means mi^ht have 
occurred of dispelling the cloud of obscurity m which 
the Eastern world was enveloped."* 

In the year 327 before Christ, the victories of 
Alexander the Great had carried him as fiir as the 
city now called Candahar, in the Afghan territories. 
Here, as in other parts of the remote East, the 
memory of the Macedonian conqueror is still pre- 
served among the ignorant inhabitants; and a 
molla, or Mohammedan priest, is accustomed to 
read in the public place or square the exploits of 
Iskander the Great. When the Macedonians con- 
tinued their march from Candahar, they crossed the 
river of Cabul, and forced one of those mountain 
passes whioh have recently been the graves of so 
many ill-commanded Englishmen. Having win- 
tered somewhere between the Cabul and the Indus, 
they crossed that great frontier river early in the 
year b.c. 326. From the left bank of the Indus 
it was the intention of Alexander to penetrate to 
the seat of empire, which was then, as it always 
has been, on the banks of the Ganges, or the 
Jumna. His route was the same as that which, at 
the distance of many centuries, was followed by 
Timour (Tamerlane) and Nadir Shah, whose im- 
mediate object was the plunder of Delhi, the Indian 
capital. Traversing the country of the Jive rivers — 
the Punjaub— and crossing the Hydaspes, he de- 
feated in one great battle the powerful Indian 

* Preliminary DisquisitionB. 
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monarch Porus. From the Hydaspes the Mace- 
donians advanced to the great Acesines, or Chin^ 
ab, which they crossed in boats and on inflated 
skins or hides, the latter being a mode still common 
among the natives of those parts. From the Chin- 
ab they fought their way to the banks of the Hy- 
phasisy and here was '^ the boundary of Alexander's 
conquests, and of that victorious progress to which 
no other ^istory offers a parallel."* 

More than two thousand years after this memo- 
rable halt of the Macedonian conqueror, General 
Lord Lake carried a small British army victoriously 
from Bengal to the Hyphasis, and halted on the 
opposite bank ; and there the British standard waved 
majestically over those waters, and the British 
troops eyed themselves in the same clear mirror 
which had reflected the Macedonian phalanges.f 

Having erected twelve massy altars as a memorial j 
Alexander turned back from the inauspicious gods 
of India, giving up his bold plan of a further, ad- 
vance, and commencing his retreat or return into 
Persia. Having sailed down the Indus to its con- 
fluence with the ocean, and having established a 
naval station and laid the foimdation of a city at 
Pattala, probably Tatta, about sixty miles from the 
sea, he boldly resolved to send his fleet on a voyage 
along the coast towards the Persian Gulf, in order 
that he might increase his geographical knowledge, 
and settle the means of a great commercial inter- 
course between India and the people of the West. 
Nearchus, a very accomplished Greek, a native of 

• Penny Cyclopeedia, article Alexander. 

t Major Thorn, Memoir of the War in India conducted 
by General Lord Lake. C. Mac Farlane, Our Indian 
^pire. 
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Crete (now Candia), was appointed to the com- 
mand of this expedition. He kept a sort of log'- 
book or journal, and afterwards wrote out an 
account of the whole voyage, which was incorpo- 
rated in his own great work by Alexander's his- 
torian, Arrian, 

Taking the nautical skill of the time for what it 
was worth, the Conqueror had many skilful mari- 
ners in his train. Among the multitude \^hich had 
followed him in his progress to the East, the 
natives of Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Egypt formed a 
considerable body; and besides these there were 
Greeks from the ^gean islands, from Ionia, and 
the Hellespont, who were mariners as well as the 
Phoenicians ; and out of all these Alexander se- 
lected such as were most used to the sea.* But 
the officers appointed to command the fleet were 
all, like Nearchus himself, of high rank in the 
army. Nearchus undertook, with the aid of the 
gods, to conduct both the men and fleet in safety 
to the Persian Gulf, provided he should find the 
sea navigable and the undertaking practicable to 
the power of man. These ships were undecked 
galleys and large row-boats : they were ill-suited 
to brave the storms of the ocean ; but the absence 
of the mariner's compass, and the want of all 
knowledge of the properties of the magnetized 
needle, obliged them to hug the coast, and to make 
the Persian Gulf, not by sailing across, but by sail- 
ing round the head of the Indian seas. Although 
the men embarked in this new and daring expe- 
dition had great, confidence in the skill and con- 
duct of Nearchus, their fears, or their feelings of 

* The Voyage of Nearchus and the Periplus of the 
*«au Sea. 
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awe, were also great To propitiate the gods, 
Neptune and Jupiter the preserver, sacrifices were 
offered, and splendid games performed, upon the 
shore near the mouth of the Indus. 

** Id the Indian Ocean," says Nearchus, correctly de- 
scrilnng the monsoon, of which hitherto the (Greeks had 
known nothing, ''there is a regalar wind which sets 
upon the ooast darioff tlie whole summer season; and 
while that prevails, there is no navigation [to the west- 
ward]. It was in this season that Alexander had reached 
the delta of the Indus ; but, upon the change of this 
wind, the voyage commenced, in the archonship of CS- 
phisoddrus, and in the eleventh year of Alexander's 
rdsn, according to the computation of the Macedonians 
and the people of Asia."* 

As soon as the monsoon ended, or in the begin- 
ning of October, B.C. 326, the fleet took its depar- 
ture. After getting clear of the mouths of the 
Indus, the first place Nearchus reached in the 
Indian Ocean was the place now called Curatchee, 
or Crotchy Bay. The fleet seldom made more than 
thirty miles in a day, and did not often make so 
much. It does not consist with our present pur- 
pose to follow it in its slow progress from port to 
port, from cape to cape, or from promontory to 
promontory. We need merely note some of the 
romantic or marvellous incidents of the voyage — the 
greatest voyage which had hitherto been performed 
by Europeans. As they rowed along the coast, 
nearly everything was new and to them marvellous. 
Accustomed to the tideless Mediterranean, they 
were astonished by the mighty tides of the Indian 

• The Voyage of Nearchus and the Periplus of the 
Erythnean Sea. 
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Ocean. At times the violence of the winds and 
tides stranded them on the coast, and kept them 
there for many days. At the place which Nearchus 
called Sangada, and which is now called Chilney, 
the ships' companies were landed, and a camp was 
formed and fortified with a rampart of stones as a 
defence against the wild natives. Their distress 
was great, and they had to endure it for four and 
twenty days, during which they had only brackish 
water to drink, and little to eat except oysters, 
cockles, and another species of shellfish, much 
larger than any they had ever seen in their own 
seas. At other places on the coast they were at- 
tacked by the natives, who carried lances stoutly 
made, and nine feet long, not pointed with iron, 
but hardened in the fire, and very sharp. After a 
sharp action of this kind, when the Greeks ex- 
amined the prisoners they had made, they found 
that their bodies were covered with hair, that their 
nails were like the claws of wild beasts, that they 
made use of their nails instead of knives, and that 
their clothing consisted of the skins of beasts or 
of the larger kind of fish. At one part of the coast 
they found a nation of Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, 
who ate hardly anything else ; and a little beyond 
this they found a country where the sheep were fed 
upon fish, there being no grass on that land. The 
Phoenicians and Greeks found this mutton detest- 
able, being very fishy, like the flesh of sea-fowl. 

The seamen were astonished, and the oars dropped 
from their hands, upon seeing some enormous whales 
sporting in the water and blowing it up from their 
nostrils. They had never before seen these huge 
monsters of the deep, which afterwards, in their 
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recitals, they made as mneh larger than whales as 
whales were larger than the biggest fish they had 
previously been acquainted with. But the magni- 
tude of the creatures they really saw gave them aa 
alarm that was not soon or easily dispelled. At 
last Nearchus ran up through the fleet with his 
own ship, and, as he passed, directed the com- 
manders to form a line with the heads of their 
ships towards the monsters, as if they were going 
to engage them ; at the same time ordering tlus 
people to raise the war-shout, to exert their strength 
to the utmost, and to dash the waves violently with 
their oars. Upon this the mariners recovered from 
their alarm, and advanced upon the signal, as to an 
actual engagement. 

'* And now, at the moment when they were close to 
the enemy, the clamour of the crews was carried to its 
highest pitch, the trmnpets sounded the charge, and the 
dashing of the oars resounded on erery side : upon this 
the monsters seen ahead plunged into the deep as if 
irightened by the attack, and rising again astern of the 
fleet, continued to blow as magnificently as before. The 
danger was past ; the seamen shouted and clapped their 
hands upon their unexpected deliverance, and the judg- 
ment or Nearchus was as much their admiration as his 
fortitude." 

*^ Some of those whales," continues the captdn or ad- 
miral of Alexander's fleet, '^are often left dry on the 
reflux of the tide, and some are driven on shore by storms. 
In this state they lie and putrefy till the flesh separates 
from the bones, which the natives employ in building 
their houses. Those taken out of the sides serve for 
beams and rafters, and the smaller ones for planks ; those 
in the jaws are flat, and adapted to doors. The animal 
itself is often fbnnd nearly 150 feet long."*** 

• Voyage of Nearchus, &c., as translated by Dean Vin- 
cent 
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Diodonis seems to lutTe thought the 8ea*battle 
with the whales to have been almost the only part 
of Nearchus's wondrous voyage that was worth 
preserving ; and thus was it afterwards and before 
— ^the marvels of old writers were preserved and 
exaggerated, the other parts of their relations 
thrown aside as tame and uninteresting. This 
became so much the fashion, that in the dark 
monkish ages men had no taste for the description 
of any race of human beings that wore their heads 
on their* shoulders, or of any animal or created 
thing that was not a monster. 

While passing the coasts of the Ichthyophagi 
the Greeks were told of a desert island, at a hun- 
dred stadia from the shore, which no ship or 
human being could approach near unto without 
being for ever lost. 

" The natives said the island was sacred to the Sun, 
and wfts called Nosala [the modern Ashtola], a spot 
which no one dared to visit ; for those who had attempted 
it were heard of no more. While Nearchus was near 
this place, a barque manned by Egyptians disappeared ,. 
and the native pilots on board the neet maintained that 
it must have been lost by approaching too near this 
island. Nearchus, however, despatched a galley to the 
spot, with orders not to land, but to sail close round, and 
snout the name of the commander or the Egyptian offi- 
cers. This was done without effect, and at last Nearchus 
went in person to the place, where he landed himself, 
and compelled his people, much against their will, to 
land likewise \ and, in short, he exploded the whole as 
an idle tale." 

But this explosion did not in reality destroy the 
ancient fable ; nor did the safe return of Nearchus 
and his Greeks put an end to the story among the 
Df^ple dwelling in the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
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that none could visit the awful isle, and return 
from it alive. Ashtola, slightly modified, reappears 
in the voyages of Sindbad of the Sea ; and before 
those Arabian tales were known in Europe, more 
than one old Portuguese navigator told nearly the 
same story about this bland which the Ichthyo- 
phagi had told to Nearehua and his Greeks and 
Egyptians and Phoenidans. 

But Nearchus has yet more about this perilous 
islaud. 

*' There was another tale of mythology relating to the 
same plaee ; for the traditioa was, that this island was 
the rendenee of a Nereid, whose name, indeed, was un* 
known, but whose practice was to seduce such mariners 
as landed there to her embraces, and then, after trans** 
forming them into fish, to throw them into the sea. The 
Suu was offended at this treachery, and ordered the 
nymph to find herself some other residence : with this 
command, she said, she was ready to comply, or if not, 
she had no power to resist. Upon her submission, the 
god was satisfied ; and then, taking compassion on those 
who had sufiered by her enchantment, transformed them 
back again from fishes into men. This was the origin 
of the Ichthyophagi, and their descendants continued to 
inhabit the same coast to the time of Alexander.*' 

Arrian, the more sober and more modem his- 
torian, is quite angry with Nearchus for wasting 
his time and misapplying his talents in the refu- 
tation of such idle ^bles. But the fable of the 
Nereid is altogether Homeric; and whether it 
took some of its colouring from the Greeks who 
followed Nearchus, and who were well acquainted 
with Homer and his mythology, or whether Near- 
chus tells the tale as it had existed in the East in 
the remotest times, it is certain that the story, or 
something very like it, survived Nearchus, and was 
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repeated by natives of the Indian Ocean, who had 
never heard of the name of Homer, to our earliest 
European navigators in those parts, who assuredly 
had never read the Odyssey. Change fish into 
swine, and we have the Circe of the blind old 
* Father of epic poetry. Nearchus and his Greeks, 
when they landed on the island, found neither their 
lost companions nor the Nereid. But, at a com- 
paratively recent date. Captain Blair says he was 
warned by the natives of Fassence that it would 
be in the highest degree dangerous to approach 
the island of Ashtola, as it was enchanted, and a 
ship had been there turned into a rock. The 
captain, however, went to the island, and saw 
plenty of turtle — as likewise a white rock, which, 
seen from a distance, bore some resemblance to a 
ship under sail. The transmuted ship may remind 
the reader of the Odyssey of the fate of the vessel 
of good Alcinous which bore Ulysses from Phoe- 
acia to Ithaca, and which is turned into a rock by 
the enraged Neptune. 

" Swift as a swallow sweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pinnace shot along the sea ; 
The god an'ests her with a sudden stroke, 
And roots her down an everlasting rock.'** 

Nearchus and his companions, after doubling a 
great cape, came to a country they called Karmania, 
a country abounding with corn and fruit and pas- 
ture, well wooded and watered ; and thence after 
several days' sailing or rowing, and after doubling 
a high rocky promontory, which is supposed to be 
the modern Cape Passence, they reached a safe 
harbour called Mosarna, a little to the west of the 

♦ Odyssey, book xiii., Pope's version. 
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aforesaid rocky promontory. They caught a dis- 
tant view of another vast promontory, which they 
were informed was part of Arabia. They were 
likewise informed that from the ports in its neigh- 
bourhood cinnamon and spices were conveyed into 
Assyria and Persia. This, as Dean Vincent has 
observed, is a plain proof that the Arabs from 
Muscat and other places on that coast were already 
in possession of some trade with India; that is, 
they went to India for the spices and carried them 
up the gulf of Persia, and by the Euphrates" to 
Babylon. From Babylon these articles were 
passed by caravans to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.* These Arabs had no doubt been traders 
with the East for spices in the days of the Pharaoh's, 
when the Egyptians mummified their dead. 

At Mosarna Nearchus procured a pilot who 
undertook to conduct the fleet to the Persian Gulf. 
The delays were long, and the dangers of the 
voyage many, but at last the fleet arrived at the 
mouth of the river Anamis, in the country near 
Ormus. Here they were received with great hos- 
pitality by the natives, and found everything in 
plenty except the olive — that savoury and nutri- 
tious fruit which was most highly prized by the 
Greeks and Phoenicians. Some of the crews wan- 
dered from the shore up into the country, to gratify 
their curiosity, or to see what was to be found. 
These stragglers met a man who was dressed like 
a Greek, and who spoke the Greek language. 
Such was their surprise, after all their dangers and 
long voyaging, to see a Greek and to hear the 
sounds of their own language, that they wept for joy. 

♦ Note to Translation of Voyage of Nearchus. 
vol*. I. ^ 
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When they had inquired of this stranger whence 
he came, their joy was mingled with wonder and 
greatly augmented by his reply. He was a wan- 
derer from the Macedonian camp, and the great 
Alexander with his army had marched safely 
through all the barbarian countries that lay 
between the Indus and the Persian Gulf, and was 
at no great distance. Then shouted the Greek 
mariners, and then, clapping their hands, they ran 
back to their fleet on the shore and told the glad 
tidings to Nearchus. On the very next morning 
Nearchus ordered all his ships to be drawn on 
shore, that some of them might undergo necessary 
repairs, and that the crews of all of them might 
find repose, refreshment, and relaxation on terra 
firma. And when, like the cautious captain that 
he was, he liad formed a camp, enclosing it with a 
double palisade and a rampart of earth, and carry- 
ing a trench from the river to the sea, and had thus 
secured ships and men from any hostile attack, the 
bold Cretan set out in search of his ever victorious 
and beloved master. The distance was greater 
than he anticipated, and he could find no guide to 
lead him by the direct road. At last Nearchus 
and his not numerous escort fell in with a party 
from the Macedonian camp. These Greeks did not 
recognise their countrymen^ so completely dis- 
figured were they by their tattered dresses, their 
wild, neglected hair, their emaciated bodies, their 
wan and weather-beaten countenances, whereon 
were exhibited the signs of their past anxieties, 
sufferings, and distress. To their inquiries where 
Alexander was, they barely mentioned the place 
of his encampment, and were passing on without 
further notice. But one of the Cretan's officers 
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held them iii further parley, and upon being asked 
whither they were going, or of whom they were in 
search, they replied, " We are in search of Near- 
chus, and sent by Alexander to inquire about the 
fleet." — " I am Nearchus, replied the weather- 
beaten much-enduring man, " I am Nearchus; 
lead me to the king." 

Instantly some of the party from the Macedonian 
camp ran back to it with all their speed, and told 
the king that Nearchus with his officer Archias 
and five attendants were coming ; but of the success 
or failure of the great enterprise in navigation 
these men had made no inquiry, and had therefore 
nothing to report to the anxious ear of the king. 
Al^iander concluded that Nearchus and a handful 
of his people might have had a miraculous escape, 
but that all the rest of that expedition must have 
perished with the fleet. Anon Nearchus and 
Archias arrived in his presence, but th^y were so 
wasted and disfigured that he could scarcely recog- 
nise them. Their forlorn appearance confirmed 
his suspicion that the fleet had perished. 

Yet the king held out his hand lo Nearchus, 
and taking him aside from the party and from his 
guards, he continued for some time to shed tears 
without uttering one word : but at length recover- 
ing himself from his anguish, he said, 

** Nearchus, I feel some satisfaction in the preserva- 
tion of yourself and Archias, as a diminution of the 
affliction I feel for the calamity that has befallen my 
fleet. But tell me how and by what misfortune my 
ships and my people have been lost." " Sir," said 
Nearchus, "your snips and your people are all in safety, 
and we are come up as bearers of the glad tidings.*' 
The king now wept more abundantly, the more their 
ureservation was unexpected, and then inquired where 

c 2 
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the fleet was secured. " At the mouth of the Anamis," 
replied the admiral, **the ships are lUl drawn on shore 
and repairing." ** I swear to you/' rejoined the king, 
*^ by the Libyan Ammon and by the Jupiter of the 
Greeks, that 1 have greater pleasure in the success of 
this enterprise than in the reduction of all Asia to my 
power. For if my fleet had perished, I should have con- 
sidered it as an overbalance to all the good fortune which 
has attended me."* 

After remaining a few days with Alexander, 
Nearchus returned to the fleet. His journey 
was attended by fresh perils, for some of the people 
of the country were in open rebellion against their 
Macedonian conquerors, and attacked him twice 
or three times in one day. Having reached his fleet 
and sacrificed to Jupiter the preserver, and cele- 
brated games which were at once gymnastic and 
religious, Nearchus again set sail about the be- 
ginning of the year b.c. 325. In ascending the 
Persian GUilf three of his ships grounded during a 
storm, but they got ofl* as the tide rose and the 
storm ceased, and joined the fleet. As they went 
prosperously on, they reached an island where tl^y 
found pleasant inhabitants and a fishery for pearls, 
" like that in the Indian Ocean." In a bay still 
farther up the gulf (probably the modern Nabend) 
they saw many trading ships lying at anchor, and 
found themselves surrounded by villages, and a 
fhir country abounding with palm-trees as well as 
with other fruit-bearing trees, which resembled 
those of Greece, their own dear country. Many 
dangerous shoals yet lay between liim and the 
point of his final destination, but Nearchus pro- 
cured skilful and honest Persian pfiots, and by 

* Voyage of Nearchus, as translated by Dean ViuoeDt 
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tkeir aid, and the exercise of an incessant diligence 
on his own part, he reached his port in the river 
Pasitigris — ^now the Karoon— on or about the 24th 
of February, B.C. 325. On the banks of this river 
he again met Alexander and his army, who were 
then on their march from Persepolis to Susa. The 
adventurous fleet cast anchor close to a bridge of 
boats which the king had constructed to pass the 
river. 

" And here the naval forces joined the army ; and 
here the ssicrifices were repeated for the preservation of 
the fleets and those who had embarked in it. Wherever 
Nearcfaus appeared, garlands and flowers were showered 
upon him, and crowns of gold were bestowed upon him 
for the execution of his commission Thus 

WAS THE FUEBT OF AlSXANDBB CONDUCTJED IN SAFETY 
FBOM THE IirnuS TO ITS DESTIITATION."* 

It was a glorious voyi^e and undertaken for a 
glorious object — the extension of commerce and 
the easier intercourse of distant nations and races 
of men. Alexander had boasted that he would 
open the world to men, and in various means he 
did much before his premature death to realize 
this grand scheme. The veil which had covered 
India was at least in part withdrawn. He and the 
Macedonians of his army had obtained a practical 
knowledge of the Indus, and some good hearsay 
knowledge of the Ganges ; they learned where the 
centre and real seat of the empire was ; they ac- 
quired intelligence of all the grand and leading 
features of Indian manners, policy, and religion ; 
they discovered all this in their pursuit of conquests, 
and by penetrating through sterile or difficult 
countries where, in all probability, no Greek, no 
* Dean Vincent's translation. 
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European had previously set his foot ; and they 
explored the passage by sea, which first opened 
the commercial intercourse with India and the 
countries beyond it to the Greeks and Romans 
through the medium of Egypt and the Red Sea.* 
For many ages but very slight additions were made 
to the information obtained by these Greeks. Tbe 
voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the Eu- 
phrates is to be considered as the first grand 
authenticated event in the history of navigation ; 
and his own well-preserved narrative of it, con- 
sidering the time, the novelty of most of the scenes, 
and the lively and exaggerative imagination com- 
mon to Ids race, is wonderfully free from romance 
and fable. If other writers of a later period, as well 
Romans as Greeks, magnified his adventures, and 
invented things and incidents for him, it was no 
fault of the honest old Cretan voyager, whom the 
great Alexander embraced with tears of joy, and 
honoured above all men. 

Megasthenes and Onesicritus were generally re- 
garded, even by the ancients, as fabulists, or as 
men that made full use of the traveller's privilege 
to draw the long bow ; yet many of their imputed 
falsehoods have become truths, as our knowledge of 
the countries of the East has been enlarged by mo- 
dern enterprise and science. Seleucus Nicator, 
one of the great Greek captains who divided among 
them the great heritage or empire left by Alex- 
ander, having subdued Bactria and other countries 
between Persia and India, despatched Megasthenes 
as his ambassador to the great Indian monarch, 

* Dean Vincent, Preliminary Disquisition to Accoimt of 
the Navigation of the Ancients. Dr. Robertson, Disquisi- 
'on on Ancient India. 
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called by the Greeks Sandrocottus, whose capital 
was at Palibothra, at the junction of the Saone and 
the Ganges. Megasthenes resided several years at 
this renowned city, in the very 'heart of Hindustan. 
He had ample means of obtaining information, to- 
gether with the habit of literary composition. The 
book he wrote upon India has unfortunately pe- 
rished, and is now only known through extracts 
given by Strabo, Arrian, and ^lian. lie is not, 
in fairness, to be judged by these disjointed pas- 
sages. It appears from them that he repeated the 
tales of Ctesias about the pigmies and some other 
monsters. But the belief in the — 

Pigmean race 
beyond the Indian mount * 

was indestructible; and some foundation perhaps 
might be found among the Bheels or other dimi- 
nutive, half-famished, degraded races that have 
dwelt at all times, and that still dwell, in parts of 
the hill country of Hindustan. But even the frag- 
ments of Megasthenes convey a very faithful repre- 
sentation of the Indian character and Indian man- 
ners ; they show him to have been the first writer 
who spoke with precision on these points. 

Onesicritus of Egina went with the Macedonian 
army to the East, and was sent by Alexander on 
an embassy to the Indian Gymnosophists. He ap- 
pears to have penetrated far into the country, and 
to have resided some time among the Bramins or 
Hindu priests. From his own travels, or from' the 
reports of natives, he obtained some knowledge of 
the Malabar coast and the great island of Ceylon. 
He was the first to mention that island under its 

♦ Milton. 
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aocient and long-preserved name of Taprobane; and 
he assigned to it dimensions more correct than those 
that were given to it by Ptolemy four hundred years 
afler, and when fleets had annually been going 
thither from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

Eratosthenes, who was librarian of Alexandria, 
and who died at an advanced age (b.c. 194), was 
ratlier an astronomer and mathematician than a 
geographer or a traveller. But he systematised the 
writings or accounts of others who had travelled, 
and he was the first astronomer who measured a 
degree of a great circle, and drew the first parallel 
of latitude. Hence he was called the surveyor or 
measurer of the earth, and upon his sublime attempt 
all the accuracy of the science depends.* Aga- 
tharchides, president of the Alexandrian library, 
who flourished about the saaie time, collected, and 
apparently without visiting those countries, much 
information concerning the nations or peoples who 
dwelt on either shore of the Red Sea, the waves of 
which were now annually ploughed by tradingr 
ships going to or returning from India, and still 
more frequently by the ships that traded in ele- 
phants and ivory, and that crossed the sea from the 
Abyssinian to the Arabian coast. By his means 
the country now called Abyssinia was made more 
accurately known, and more substantial notions 
were conveyed of a portion of the vast regions 
which Homer and the early Greeks had included 
within the limits of Ethiopia. " His work," says 
Dean Vincent, ^' contains many peculiar truths con- 
firmed by modern experience, and the first genuine 
characteristics of Abyssinia that occur in history." 

♦ Dean Vincent, Prelimipary Disquisitions. 
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He describes the gold-mines on the coast of the 
Red Sea ; the process or manner of working them ; 
the sufferings of the miners ; and the mining tools 
oi copper found in the mines, and supposed to have 
been used by the Egyptians in the days of the 
Pharaohs, or prior to the Persian conquests.* In 
Meroe, or Abyssinia, he describes the hunting of 
elephants, and the practice of hamstringing them ; 
and also the national custom of cutting the meat or 
flesh out of the live animal. It was in relating this 
last custom that the veracity of our Abyssinian 
Bruce was most cavilled at. It is to be noted that 
Agatharchides does not specify the flesh from living 
oxen, but elephants. But the people who cut 
steaks out of live elephants, might very well cut 
them out of live oxen, and Bruce's assertion that 
they do so has been amply confirmed. In Abyssinia 
Agatharchides also describes the fly which Bruce 
mentions as the scourge of that country ; he men- 
tions the use of locusts as food ; the Troglodytes as 
described by Bruce ; the rhinoceros, the camelopard 
or giraffe, the fierce and obscene hyena, and other 
animals and other objects of natural history that 
were afterwards seen in the country, and described 
by our heroic searcher after the sources, of the Nile. 
In some particulars there is the common and almost 
unavoidable tincture of the fabulous. But as the • 
sagacious, accomplished, and right-minded Dean 
Vincent observes — 

" Great moderation is due in judging of writers who 
speak of a country in the first instance. Things are not 

•• At the close of the last century mining tools -were found 
in some of tiie mines in Ireland, which were supposed to be 
Phoenician ; and others have been found in mines in Wales, 
vhich are certainly Boman. 

c 3 
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fklse because they are strange, and an example occurs in 
this author which ought to set rash judgment on its 
guard. Agatharchides mentions the worm which is en- 

fendered in the legs, and is wound out by degrees, 
lutarch ridicules the assertion, and says it never has 
happened, and never will. In our days every mariner 
in the Red Sea can vouch the truth of the fact ; and if 
Plutarch had lived to be acquainted with our illustrious 
Bruce, he M'ould have shown him that he carried with 
him the marks and effects of this attack to the grave."^ 

But this worm is found in other countries be- 
sides Abyssinia and the shores of the Red Sea. 
That most worthy mariner, Robert Knox, found it 
in the forests and jungles of Ceylon, and suffered 
from its attacks ; and more than a hundred years 
after his time, when our troops invaded Kandy, in 
the interior of that island, they were fearfully tor- 
mented by the worm in their legs and feet. 

It is to Agatharchides we are indebted for the 
most picturesque and striking, and, in the main, 
most correct picture of Sabaea, or Arabia Felix, as 
that country flourished when it possessed the key 
to the commerce of India, and stood as the inter- 
mediate dep6t between Egypt and the East It is 
evident that he had never visited the country, for 
he mentions among its natural productions com- 
modities which were only imported into it from the 
Indian ocean. His Sabsea answers generally to the 
modern Yemen in Arabia. A more glowing picture 
has seldom been painted of the effects and fruits of 
a well established and extensive commerce : — 

" Sabaea," says Agatharchides, " abounds with every 
production to make life happy in the extreme ; its very 
air is so perfumed with odours that the natives are 

* Preliminary Disquisitions. 
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obliged to mitigate the fragrance bv sceote that have an 
opposite tendency, as if nature could not support even 
pJeasure in the extreme. Myrrh, frankincense, balsam, 
cinnamon, and cassia are here produced from trees of ex- 
traordinary magnitude The people are 

robust, warlike, and able mariners ; they sail in very 
large vessels to the country where the odoriferous com- 
modities are produced ; they plant colonies there, and 
import from thence the larimna, an odour nowhere else 
to be found; in fact there is no nation upon earth so 
wealthy as the Gerrhei and Sabei, as being m the centre 
of all the commerce which passes between Asia and 
Europe. These are the nations which have enriched 
the Syria of Ptolemy ; these are the nations that furnish 
the most profitable agencies to the industry of the Phoe- 
nicians, and a variety of advantages which are incal- 
culable. They possess themselves every profusion of 
luxury, in articles of plate and sculpture, in furniture 
of beds, tripods, and other household embellishments, 
far superior in degree to anything that is seen in Europe. 
Their expense of living rivals the magnificence of princes. 
Their houses are decorated with pillars glistening with 
gold and silver. Their doors are crowned with vases 
and beset with jewels; the interior of their houses 
corresponds to the beauty of their outward appearance, 
and all the riches of other countries are here exhibited 
in a variety of profusion."* 

Yet Agatharchides, who had at his disposal all 
the Greek learning accumulated by the Ptolemies 
in the magnificent library of Alexandria, and who 
from his position may be supposed to have had 
access to all the sources of information that were 
then open, seems to have known very little of the 
coast of Africa beyond Cape Guardafui, and to 
have entertained very incorrect notions of the 
ocean into which the Red Sea opens. As soon as 

♦ Agatharchides, as freely rendered by Dean Vincent, 
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he steps farther east than Sabsea he geits into the 
marvellous — the waters of the sea become white 
like those of a river ; Fortunate Islands raise tlieir 
heads, having no flocks or herds upon them but 
such as are white ; the sun no longer rises like a 
disk but like a column, and it casts no shadow until 
it is a full hour above the horizon. And, exc^t 
where he copies Nearchus, the far continent and 
islands of India become very vapoury and indis- 
tinct under the hand of Agatharchides. Diodorus, 
Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela, and Ptolemy, de- 
rived most of their information from Agatharchides : 
where he was right they went right, and where he 
related fables they did the same. Pliny, who died 
A.D. 79, had indeed some more ample information 
concerning the Ganges, for he names six different 
mouths of that river, and describes tfafeir positions. 
But beyond the Ganges Pliny's geography is nearly 
all wrong. 
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When the Roman conquerors became masters of 
Egypt, Phoeiilcla, and Syria, they contintied to re- 
ceive the commodities of the East as they bad been 
received for ^i^ges, making for a long time no very 
strenuous efSbrt to acquire any knowledge of the 
remote countries from which those productions 
originally came, l^he geographical knowledge of 
the East was indeed stationary. Virgil, as a poet, 
did little more than follow and adorn Homer ; to 
him, as to isomer, the measureless ocean or far- 
resounding sea was the Mediterranean, although 
the Atlantic was then pretty well known from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Straits of Bove^r, and 
above the Mediterranean Straits as far as Cape 
Non; and although the -Romans had in books, 
copied from the Greek travellers and geographers, 
a aotion of the wide seas which spread between the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia and those of India, 
the marvellous incidents of the voyage of Ulyssei^ 
are nearly all repeated in the voyage of JEneas. 
They had become stock matter in poetry. 

As the conqwerore of the world became more and 
more luxurious under the Imperial Caesars, there 
was a vastly increased consumption of the produc- 
tions of the East. The spices and aromatics of the 
Indian ocean seem to have been considered as the 
natural productions of Sabaea, or Arabia the happy, 
which was only the entrepot. At the funeral of 
Poppsea, Neto consumed so prodigious a quantity 
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of cinnamon and aromatics as filled the Roman citi- 
zens with astonishment. That insane emperor was 
anxious to know more of the country which produced 
these precious things ; but, although Pliny says he 
sent two centurions from Egypt into the interior of 
Ethiopia, we are not informed that he sent any one 
to India. 

At a date which is somewhat uncertain, but 
which has been assumed by Dean Vincent as having 
been during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, or 
about the year 47 of the Christian era, Hippalus, 
the commander of a trading-vessel in the Red Sea, 
was encouraged to trust himself to the steady blow- 
ing of the monsoon wind, and, instead of coastings, 
to sail right across the ocean from Arabia to India. 
The periodical changes of these winds, and their 
constancy in blowing several months from one 
quarter, had been noticed by Nearchus, and must 
iiave been known at all times as well to the Ara- 
bian as to the Indian mariners. But a lucky acci* 
dent is generally considered as having animated 
Hippaliis. A few years before, as a freedman of 
Annius Plocamus was in the act of collecting tri- 
bute to the Romans on the coast of Sabaea, he was 
carried out to sea, and wafted by the monsoon right 
across the Indian ocean to the island of Taprobane 
or Ceylon. He was there kindly treated, and the 
king of Taprobane furnished him with a vessel of 
more commodious size than that in which he had 
unexpectedly made his voyage across the ocean. 
The king sent also four ambassadors with the freed- 
man to the Roman emperor, and a rajah or chief 
to manage tiie vessel. There appears to be no 
rational doubt that both the vessel and the crew 
were Indians, and that these Indians^ trusting to 
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the changed monsoon, which now blew as steadily 
towards the Arabian coast as it had previously done 
towards the coast of Ceylon and Malabar, steered 
their coarse direct for the mouth of the Red Sea. 
The voyage of Hippalus, both outward and home- 
ward, was thoroughly successful ; the steadiness of 
the winds was found to render unnecessary the 
sight of coasts, capes, and promontories, and the 
other in-shore aids of which the timid mariner 
availed himself before the sure guidance of the 
compass ; and he could not but report favourably 
of the ease and comfort of such a navigation. By 
the Romans and their Greek dependants at least 
the successful experiment of Hippalus was hailed 
as a great discovery, which could greatly facilitate 
and extend the commerce of the East. To per- 
petuate his fame his name was given to the wind 
which had wafted him to India. It is supposed 
that the Indian port he made was either that of 
Musiris or that of Barace ; these are two harbours, 
not &r apart, on the Malabar coasts, supposed by 
the eminent Indian geographer, Major Rennell, to 
lie between Goa and Tellicherry, and to be pro- 
bably represented by the modern Meerzaw and Bar- 
celore. These two ports were the principal staple 
of the trade between Egypt and India when that 
trade was most flourishing.* These traders and 
navigators, however, seem to have done but little 
to add to the stock of knowledge concerning India 
and the countries to the east of it. The fiibulous 
parts of the narratives of Ctesias and of the officers 
of Alexander the Great continued to be repeated 
even by writers of the greatest learning. Other 

• Dr. Robertson, Historical Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India, &o. 
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fables were superadded, as well about India a9 
about Ethiopia ; and although, amoog the refined 
a,ad luxujjbus Romans there waa a growing incre- 
dulity as to other matters, there appears to ha^ve' 
been no decrease of faith as to the existeneQ' of 
monsters in the human shape. Nearly all the 
marvels in which Sir John Mandeville and others 
dealt so largely are to be found; in the greai work 
of Pliny. Pliny has a whole chapter on '^ the 
manifold, strange, and wonderful forms>and shapes 
of men." Not satisfied with flattening the Negro 
nose, he cuts it off altogether. Speaking of Ethiopia 
he says — 

" Certes, reported it is, that far within the country, 
eastward, there are a kind of people without any nose 
at all on their faces, haying their visage all plain* and 
flat, Others again, without upper lips, and some tongue- 
less Furthermore, writers there be who 

have reported, that in the country near unto the meres 
and marshes from whence Nilus issueth) there inhabit 
those little dwarfs called pigmies."* 

Pliny is somewhat censorious upon old Bion for 
telling fabulous and incredible tales about a people 
called Nigree, whose king hath never more than one 
eye, and that in the midst of the forehead, like the 
Polyphemus of Homer; about the Agriophagi, 
who live mostly on the flesh of lions and panthers ; 
about the Pomphagi, who eat all things whatso- 
ever ; about the Anthropophagi, that eat only man's 

* We are using the rough good old Ehiglish translation 
which was familiar to Shakspere and to the reading world of 
England in his time. This is the full tiUe of the venerable 
folio : * The Historic of the World, commonly called the 
Naturall Historic of C Plinius Secundus. Translated into 
^glish by Philemon Holland, Doctor in Physicke. London, 
printed by Adam I$lip» 1601.' 
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lesh ; and about the Cynamolgi, who have heads 
like dogs. Yet after these censures Pliny could 
record tales to the full as fabulous and incredible 
as these of Bion. The great snake or boa constrictor 
of India took a great hold upon his imagination. 
In speaking of elephants, he says — 

" But India bringeth forth the biggest, as also the 
l>iggc^t dragons (serpents), that are continually at vari- 
ance with tnem, and evermore lighting, and of such 
greatness are they, that Ihey can easily clasp and wind 
round about the elephants, and withal tie them fast with 

a knot In Ethiopia there be as great 

dragons bred as in India, to wit, twenty cubits long. 
It is reported, that upon their coasts they wrap them- 
selves four or five of them together, one within another, 
like to a hurdle or lattice work, and thus pass the seas, 
to find better pasturage in Arabia, cutting the waves, 
and bearing up their heads aloft, which serve them in- 
stead of sails." 

In these huge navigating snakes may be found 
the type or the counterpart of the great sea-serpent 
which occurs so frequently in Eastern Tales, and 
which is still seen off' tlie coasts of the Western 
world, almost as often as the editor of a United 
States newspaper is pinched for news or for matter 
wherewith to fill his columns. 

Of the existence of the phoenix, or of that of the 
unconsumable salamander, Pliny appears to have 
had DO doubt. He describes the salamander as 
being made in fashion like a lizard, being marked 
with spots like stars. He adds that it is ^^ of so 
cold complexion, that if it do but touch the fire it 
will quench it as presently as if ice were put into 
it.** He considered it his duty as a natural his- 
torian to describe mermaids and mermen, nereids 
and tritons. He had nearly as good as heard, with 
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his own ears, a triton " blow lib wreathed horn ;" 
for there was an official account of a living one 
carried to Rome when he was a young man, and 
when Tiberius was emperor. In the same passag-e 
he speaks of the incontrovertible existence of mer- 
maids or sea-nymphs. 

" In the time of Tiberius the emperor, there came 
unto him an ambassador from Ulyssipon, sent of pur- 
pose to make relation, that upon their sea-coast there 
was discovered within a certain hole, a certain sea-goblin 
called Triton, sounding a shell like a trumpet or comet ; 
and that he was in form and shape like those that are 
commonly painted for Tritons. And as for the mermaids, 
called Nereids, it is no fabulous tale that goeth of them : 
for look how painters draw them ; so they are, indeed, 
only their body is rough and scaled all over, even in those 
parts wherein they resemble a woman. For such a 
mermaid was seen and beheld plainly upon the same 
coast, near to the shore ; and the inhabitants dwelling 
near, heard it afar oif, when it was a dying, to make 
piteous moan, crying and chattering very heavily.'** 

If during the time when the Roman power was 
at its highest, little information was imported into 
Europe concerning India, still less was brought 
home about China, the country which produced 
the silk which was in so general a demand among 
the wealthy and luxurious. This precious com- 
modity was conveyed from China to India by sea ; 
and from the Malabar coast, or from the island of 
Ceylon, it was conveyed across the Indian Ocean 
to Arabia and Egypt, After the successful ex- 
periment of Hippalus, it is probable that the voyage 
from India was generally direct to the Red S^, 
though it should appear that some vessels con- 

* Philemon Holland s translation. 
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tinued to make a coasting voyage of it, and to land 
their cargoes in the Persian Gulf. Whichever 
wxj it came, the price of silk was so enormous 
that none but the richest could purchase it. For 
several centuries after the use of it had become 
common among the wealthiest, the Romans had no 
certain knowledge either of the countries to which 
they were indebted for it, or of the manner in 
which it was produced. It was supposed by some 
to be a fine down adhering to the leaves of certain 
trees or flowers ; by others, to be a delicate species 
of wool or cotton ; and even those who had learned 
it was the product of an insect, had no distinct 
idea of the nature of that insect, or of the manner 
in which the silk was formed.* Following the 
Macedonian Greeks, the Romans called the country 
of production Serica, or the land of silk, or they 
called it the country of the Seres or silk-people. 
Virgil seems to have thought that this remote 
people had no other occupation than that of card- 
ing the silk from leaves ; and Dionysius Perie- 
getes, who wrote in the same Augustan age, 
limited their labours to their gathering of silk 
and preparing it to be manufactured into pieces. 
Thus— 
" Nor flocks nor herds the distant Seres tend ; 
But from the flowVs that in the desert bloom, 
Tinctur*d with every varying hue, they cull 
The glossy down, and card it for the loom." 

Pausanias, the learned Greek who established him- 
self at Rome about the year 170 of the Christian 
era, had a nearer glimpse of the truth. " The 
Seres," he says, " have a spinning insect, which is 
♦ Dr. Robertson, Historical Disquisition concerning the 
Knowledge which the Ancients had of India, &c. . 
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kept in buildings, and produces a fine spun thread , 
which is wrapped about its feet."* But it wa» 
not until the sixth century, and long after the 
division and decline of the Roman empire, that the 
mystery which involved this interesting subject 
was fully cleared up. This great and sad period 
of decline was most fruitful in the production of 
fable and exaggerated legend. It has been too 
much the fashion to tax the early Christians and 
the first monkish writers with having originated 
this world of fiction, which began before the 
monks, and which took a marvellous growth and 
increase fiom the writings of men who were 
neither Christians nor friends to the new faith. 
There is scarcely to be found a thicker constella- 
tion or milky-way of i&bulae than exists in the Life 
of the sophist ApoUonius of Tyana, as written by 
Philostratus. It has been doubted whether such a 
man as this ApoUonius ever lived ; but there is no 
doubt that the romantical biographer Philostratus 
flourished about a.d. 200, and that he wrote his 
book in Greek, by order, and from the information, 
of Julia Domna, wife to the Kmperor Septimius 
Severus — the unconverted wife of a pagan lord. 
The fanciful biography bears nearly everywhere 
proof of its having been written in a spirit hostile 
to Christianity, which was rapidly on the increase 
in most parts of the Roman empire. Two of the 
principal objects held in view should appear to 
have been — 1. To describe ApoUonius of Tyana 
as a greater traveller than Herodotus or Nearchus, 
or any of the Greeks. 2. To set off his conjurings 
and magical performances against the miracles 

* See Penny Cyclopeedia, article Silk. 
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related in the New Testament of our Saviour and 
his apostles. PhOostratus himself admits that he 
embellished the materials placed in his hand by 
the Empress Julia. The Emperor Severus, to 
nse the words of Gibbon, " was passionately ad- 
dicted to the vain studies of magic and divination, 
waa deeply versed in the interpretations of dreams 
and omens, and perfectly acquainted with the 
science of judicial astrology.'* In a book written 
for the court of such an emperor, Philostratus 
thought there could hardly be too much magic. 
Besides, he was himself a passionate admirer of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, preferring the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis to our Saviour's simple enun- 
ciation of the immortality of the soul. He takes up 
the story of his hero before he was born, making 
Proteus appear to his mother to tell her that she 
was about to be delivered of him, the god Proteus 
himself. Swans — not waiting for their own dying 
hour — sing in chorus at the miraculous birth. 
Other marvels follow in rapid succession, the life 
of ApoIJonius being one continued and highly- 
wrought miracle. All philosophies, all wisdom, 
divine as well as human, are intuitive to him ; yet 
he travels the wide world in search of wisdom, as 
the knight-errants at a later period journeyed in 
search of adventures and good fighting. He per- 
formed more cures than the all-healing Esculapius 
himself had ever done. He lived solely upon 
fruits and herbs, avoiding in his dress every article 
of animal substance, and he walked barefoot, and 
let his hair and beard grow. Having finished his 
studies among the maritime cities of the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, he travelled by land to India, 
crossed the Indus, and feasted with a great Indian 
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king, who was also a very great philosopher. 
During his journey towards India he had a very- 
distinct view on Mount Caucasus of the chains 
which had bound Prometheus to the rock. Sut 
this was nothing to the things he saw beyond the 
Indus. There he found a woman consecrated to 
Venus, who was jet black from the head to the 
chest, and of a charming whiteness from the chest 
to the feet. Some of the Indians hunted dragons 
or serpents of the most prodigious dimensions, by- 
magic, and Apollonius joined in the sport. The 
eyes and scales of these dragons shone like fire, 
and acted as talismans upon those who were not 
initiated in magic. He saw a fearful animal with 
the head of a man and the body of a lion, with a 
tail from which bristles grew of the length of a 
cubit, all as sharp as prickles, which it shot forth 
like so many arrows against its pursuers ; he saw 
fountains of golden water ; men who ever dwelt 
below the ground, grifBns, the phoenix, the precious 
stone pantarbas, which threw out rays of fire, and 
attracted unto itself all other precious stones. 
Returning from India into Asia Miqor, he visited 
the plains of Troy, conversed at the grave or 
tumulus of Achilles with the ghost of that hero, 
who, as he found, '' still loved conversation." At 
Ephesus he stayed a plague which was raging by 
bidding the people throw stones upon an old. man 
who was begging ; and when the men of Ephesus 
removed the stones they had thrown, they found 
beneath not a dead old man, but a dead dog, as 
large as the fiercest lion. Passing over to Euro- 
pean Greece, Apollonius was worshipped as a god 
at Athens and other cities. After visiting Crete, 
and astonishing other countries with bis magical 
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performaoces, be went to Rome, where the Emperor 
Nero was then reigning. He was followed thither 
by a host of converts. The Roman magistrate 
became jealous of his power, or suspicious of hw 
intentions ; but be removed their mistrust by re- 
storing to life the dead body of a noble lady, and 
by uttering predictions which were immediately 
fulfilled. Quitting Rome, he visited the south of 
Italy, Sicily, and Africa. After a flit back to 
Athens^-which was far easier work to him than it 
could have been to the owner of the seven-league 
boots — he plumped down into Egypt, travelled 
into Ethiopia, and went in search of the sources of 
the Nile. The biog^pher or maker, Philostratus, 
shows his wit or cunning by never once hinting 
that ApoUonius discovered those undiscoverable 
fountains; but the book gives something like a 
description of the cataracts of the Nile, which 
had been visited long before this by a Roman 
army. At a village in Ethiopia, near to the cata- 
racts, he found the women all running away from 
an abominable satyr. He caught and killed this 
obscene monster by pouring wine into a fountain, 
•' By Jupiter," exclaims the biographer, " this is 
the action of ApoUonius which gave the greatest 
lustre to his travels, and which was in truth his 
greatest feat. No doubt can now remain of the 
existence of satyrs and of their amorous propen- 
sities." When Titus had captured Jerusalem, 
ApoUonius wrote him a very short letter to recom- 
mend modesation. Titus invited him to an inter- 
view, and embraced him in public. Other journeys 
almost as extensive, and miracles quite as extraor- 
dinary, were performed, according to Philostratus, 
by this god-man. 
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" Concefning the manner of his death," says the bio- 
grapher, ^^ifhe diddle, various are the accounts. Damk, 
die Assyrian, says not a word of it. But as I wish to 
have my history complete, I cannot pass it over in total 

silence Some say he died at Ephesus, 

wwted on by two handmaids Some say he 

entered the temple of Minerva, at Lindus, and there 
disappeared. Others affirm his exit was made at Crete 
in a still more extraordinary way. During his stay in 
Crete, it is said, he possessed greater authority, and was 
more admired than he ever was before, and used to enter 
the temple of Diana at unseasonable hours of the night. 
This temple was under the protection of dogs, who took 
care of the riches laid up in it. These dogs were sup- 
posed by the Cretans to be of a breed not inferior to 
that of bears, or other wild beasts. Whenever Apol- 
lonius entered the temple these fierce dogs did not bark 
at him, but received him with fawning aifection. The 
priests who had the care of the temple seeing this, seized 
him one night at his entrance, and bound him, as if he 
were not only a magician but a robber, sayin? be had 
given the dogs a sop to tame them. About midnight he 
freed himself from nis chains, and called those who had 
bound him, to show he did nothing in secret ; and then 
running to the gates of the temple, he found them open. 
As soon as he entered them, the gates shut of them- 
selves as they had been before, and the temple resounded 
with the singing of many virgins, the buraen of whose 
song was, ^ Leave the earth, come to heaven — come, 
come.' " 

And, according to this veracious biographer, his 
magician or conjuror went straight to heaven with- 
out tasting of the pangs of death.* 

Philostratus had various followers and imitators, 
but none appear to have drawn the long bow with 

* The Life of ApoUonius of Tyana, translated from the 
Greek of Philostratus ; with notes and illustrations ; by the 
Rev. Edward Berwick. London, 1809. * 
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60 much Yigottr, and with half his serious self- 
possession. Perhaps the writer who came nearest 
to him was the celebrated Neo-Platonist Jambli- 
chus, a native of CalcMs, in Coelo Syria, and who 
flourished in the fourth c&itury, or about a little 
mare than a century and a half after Philostratus. 
When the Emperor Julian, commonly called the 
Apostate, decreed that the Christian religion should 
be mr more, and that the outworn creed or my- 
thology of the classic ages should be revived, Jam- 
hlichus greatly recommended himself to his &vour, 
and to the notice of his pagan court. He was 
styled " the divine," " the most divine teacher," 
" the wonderfnL" He midertook to defend the old 
religion of the empire, and to write a life of Pytha- 
goras, which [^lonld prove the Samian sage to 
have led a divine life, and to have been in the 
possession of the divine secrets. In working out 
this end he turned Pythagoras (who merited a 
better treatment) into a mighty conjuror or ma* 
gician like Apollonius of Tyana. The leading 
motive in both cases appears to have been the 
same — to outshine the miracles and manifestations 
narrated in the Christian Gospel. The Neo- 
Platonism of these declining times was far unlike 
the pore Platonism of the truly classical ages. 
It was mixed and corrupted by Oriental systems, 
theories, and speculations, some of which may 
have had their origin in ancient Persia, in Assyria, 
and in other countries which the Romans had sub- 
dued, while others are to be traced to India or 
even to Thibet*— to Bramins and Bonses, and the 
priests of the Delhi Lama — although the mode in 
which these ideas wete transmitted is matter of 
doabt and discussion. The writings of Jamblichus 
VOL. I. » 
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are permeated with these Oriental essences. Por- 
tions of them read like a piece of Hindu mythology, 
and other portions like an Oriental tale. He be- 
lieved, or professed to believe, in magic, and in all 
manner of miraculous gifts, and that these gifts 
were attainable by any man who would practise 
self-denial, and lead a life of rigid ascetism. Such 
was the life reported to be led by the Gymnoso* 
phists of India, and of which a rude and partly 
delusive imitation is offered even in our own days 
by the &kirs, dervishes, and santons of the East — 
for the Koran and sword of Mohammed, powerful 
as they were, could never eradicate these supersti- 
tions. Spirits, good and evil, visible and invisible, 
genii and jinns flit through the pages of Jambli- 
chus, and they have all the stamp of the remote 
East upon them. Legends are still extant in 
which Jamblichus is described as exercising au- 
thority over all these spirits, and compelling them 
to do whatever he wishes. If not during his life, 
at least after his death be was considered as a ma- 
gician as potent as Apollonius, or as his own 
Pythagoras. 

Although they may not have been derived im- 
mediately from those sources, but may have been 
picked up from popular and wide-spreading tra- 
ditions, many of the most extravagant notions or 
hearsay reports of our old travellers may be found 
in the writings of Jamblichus and in the notable 
book of Philostratus. There was a stock, and a 
gradually accumulating capital of these ideas ; and 
rom this stock the first framers of the Arabian 
tales and Persian fables may have helped them- 
selves very largely without any necessity of making 
fresh importations from the Indian Ocean or the 
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coantries beyond it. Some such importation was, 
however, inevitable when the Arabs and Persians, 
10 the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, en- 
larged their trade and extended their intercourse 
with the remotest east. 

If faith is to be placed in the ancient Chinese 
annalists, and in the correctness of their modem 
European translators, An-toun, or the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus s^nt an embassy to the Emperor 
Oun-ti, who was reigning over China, a.d. 166. 
But if this embassy really went, and reached the 
Celestial Empire, its members seem to have brought 
back no information concerning the country or its 
inhabitants. * 

So soon as the Christian religion was firmly 
established in the west, on the ruins of Paganism 
and Neo-Platonism, missionaries of the Gospel 
began to find their way across the Indian Ocean. 
Their course was not difficult. The Egyptians, 
and particularly the people of the Thebais, were 
distinguished by their enthusiastic zeal for the faith 
they had embraced : churches and monasteries were 
built in the desert, Christian colonies were esta- 
blished on either side of the Red Sea, and the great 
seaports which traded with India were filled with 
Christians, and ruled by Christian magistrates. In 
many instances merchants, ship-masters, and crews 
must all have been converts, and, as such, anxious 
to disseminate the Gospel. Some of these Arabians 
had already formed considerable settlements in Cey- 
lon and in various places on the Malabar coast. 
If a zealous monk put himself on board a Christian 
ship in the Red Sea, he might be sure of respect 
and kind treatment on his voyage, and of a wel- 
come at the end of it from countrymen and co- 

p2 
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religionists. It should seem that the only rational 
way of accounting for the prodigious number 
of Christians that were found by our early tra- 
vellers settled in India, is to assume that an emi- 
gration in that direction began early, and was 
continued through a considerable period, of time. 
Some of these early misHonaries returned to the 
countries of their birth, and must have brought 
back with them much useful information ; but the 
west was sinking deeper and deeper into anait^y 
and barbarism, and if these travelled monks put 
theicobservations upon record, their MSS. perished 
in the conflagration or general combustion which 
followed. In the sixth century, in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian, when the eagle of Rome had 
become little better than a carrion crow, the hoe* 
tile Persians, by stopping caravans by land, and 
ships by sea, succeeded in obtaining an almost 
entire monopoly of the trade in silk. The price 
of that commodity in £urope again rose to a pro- 
digious height, and at times silk could hardly be 
obtained at any price whatever* At this juncture 
two Nestorian monks and missionaries, whose 
names have been allowed to perish, but who must 
have been courageous and intelligent and far-reach- 
ing travellers, as they had penetrated into China, 
and had safely retunied thence, waited upon Jus- 
tinian at Constantinople, explained to him the 
whole and long-enduring mystery of the silk-worm, 
and offered to return to China, and bring him back 
a supply of the invaluable insects. The emperor 
encouraged them by gifts and splendid promises. 
The monks made their journey, re-entered China, 
deceived that jealous and v%ilant people by con- 
cealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow cane, 
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and letnmed snccessfully and triumf^ntly to Jus- 
tinian. The cliraate of the south-east of Europe 
was soon ibund to be very &vour!d>le to the Chinese 
insects. Under the direction of the two monks the 
eggs vere hatched in die proper seaaiii by meaJM 
of artificial heat : the worms were fed with mul- 
berry leases ; a sufficient number of butterflies 
were saved to propagate the race, and trees were 
planted to supply an abundance of the £9od which 
best suited the worms.* The monks also taught 
the subjects of Justimaui the art of mamxfacturing 
silk, as they had seen it practised by the Chinese. 
In the course of a lew years silk enough was pro- 
duced in Greece and ihe Grreek islandiB to supply 
tbe demand of the Eoman Empire, and the «Iken 
robes and stuffi which weite woven were considered 
as not at all inferior to the best of those which had 
formerly been imported ^om the East. But per- 
haps tiiese very circumstances contributed to render 
an incurious age more and more indlflerent to great 
geographical questions, or at -least to the si^ject of 
the vast empire beyond India. 

Tet during the rei^ of the same Emperor Jus- 
tinian some i^itionsto the knowledge of India were 
procured by one Cosmas, an Egyptian merchant, 
wlio made several voyages to that country. Grow- 
ing weary of his trading, wandering life, and fol- 
lowing the bias of his times, he turned monk, and 
shut himself up in an Egy^ian monastery. There 
he wrote a strange booJk entitled Christian Topo- 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 
xL Oar histonan has closel^r followed the oenteafiporftry or 
nearly contemporary Authorities. As usual vil^ him, he li«p 
ornamented their periods, but he has not misrepresented or 
overBtrained their facts. 
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graphy, to beat back all the advances which had 
been made in astronomy and geography, and to 
prove that the world was an oblong plain, twelve 
thousand miles long by six thousand broad ; that it 
was surrounded by high walls, and covered by the 
firmament as with a canopy ; that the vicissitudes 
of day and night were caused by a mountain of 
prodigious height, round which the sun moved, 
&c.* But if Cosmas, as a monk, was no great 
philosopher, he had been, as a merchant and tra- 
veller, a tolerably good observer. He had seen a 
good deal of India, and he mentioned several 
things relating to it which had not hitherto been 
told. He describes the marvellous increase of the 
trade of the Persians with that country, and the 
great number and extent of the Christian settle- 
ments on the coast. In nearly every city of any 
note that he visits in India he finds Christian 
churches, in which the functions of religion are 
performed by priests ordained by the Nestorian 
Archbishop of Seleilcia, then the capital of the 
Persian Empire. He also describes the island of 
Taprobane, or Ceylon, as being the grand dep6t, 
or entrepdt, where the Persian merchants dis- 
charged their cargoes and took in fresh ones. The 
eastern manufactures and productions were brought 
to Ceylon by Chinese, Malay, Indian, and other 
shipping. It may be reasonably doubted whether 
these correct descriptions had half the charm for 
his contemporaries that they found in his incorrect 
and absurd geography. 

♦ Abstract of the Cosmography of Cosmas, as 'given by 
Dr. Robertson in Historical Disquisition, &c. 
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CHAPTER III. 

But a more energetic people than the enslaved and 
degenerate subjects of the Roman Empire were 
now about to take the field, and to aspire not only 
to the dominion of the East, but to a sovereignty 
over the whole inhabitable globe. Towards the 
close of A.D. 570, or five years after the death of 
the Emperor Justinian, a woman of the noble tribe 
of Koreish — the most enterprising and commercial 
as well as the most noble of all the Arab tribes — 
gave birth, in the city of Mecca, to a lemarkable 
son, who changed the faith of his country and the 
religions of a vast portion of the eastern world. In 
bis youth and early manhood Mohammed was a 
great traveller and a great trader. His journeys 
were principally directed towards Syria and to the 
fiiirs of Damascus. In his twentieth year he took 
part in an expedition against the predatory tribes 
which then molested the caravans and pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca — the holy city of the great 
Arab fiimily many centuries before the promulga- 
tion of the Koran. In his fortieth year he began 
to assume the prophetic office, and to display his 
views and principles to his own domestic circle. 
But it was not until a.d. 622, or fifty-seven years 
years after the death of Justinian, that the citizens 
of Medina welcomed the persecuted and banished 
prophet, invested him witli the regal and sacerdotal 
ofilce, and took up the spear and yataghan to pro- 
pagate the doctrines he taught. The sword once 
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drawn was never sheathed until the pagan tribes of 
all Arabia and the adjacent countries had joined iii 
the concise profession of &ith, that there was no 
God but God, and that Mohammed was his pro- 
phet. By the ninth year of the Hejra, or flight 
to Medina, from which the Mohammedans date 
their era, the conquests of the prophet had extended 
over nearly the whole of Syria and Palestine, and 
ambassadors had been sent to Heraclius, the Con* 
stantinopolitan emperor, and to the king of Abys- 
sinia, to threaten them with war and invasion if 
they did not forthwith embrace the profession of 
Islam. In the course of the following year» a.p. 
632, the prophet died, in the sixty-thiid year of 
his age. But the new fire he had kindled in the 
bold Arabian heart did not die with him. His 
successors and their enthusiastic followers pursued 
the Qourse he had marked out for them, and soon 
carried the Koran and the Yataghan into remote 
regions which he had never thought of, and of 
some of which he had probably no knowledge. 
These first Arabian Mohammedans were cruel 
.conqu^ors, but were not harsh taskmasters to the 
subdued peoples when their conquests were se- 
cured. They encouraged trade, and allowed their 
rayah subjects, whether Christians, Jews, or Gen- 
tiles, to share in its benefits. Many of them were 
descendants of the Sabseans of Agatharchides, who 
had so long held in their hands the commerce of 
the far East. The prophet himself had been a 
merchant, and before he closed his career as a con- 
queror and an envoy of the Omnipotent, he had 
decreed that his conquered sulfcjects should have 
protection and security and freedom of trade ; that 
their religions should be tolerated, and that no- 
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thing should be wrung from them but a moderate 
annual tribute. The crushing taxes, the tolls, the 
enormous port duties and transit duties, the multi- 
plied lines of custom-houses and fiscal barriers, the 
vile monopolies which had been a curse to the 
subjects of the declining Roman Empire, and which 
had mainly contributed to bring about the ruin and 
annihilation of that mighty power, were swept away 
almost entirely. They find no place in the Koran, 
which was at once the sole guide of faith and the 
sole code of laws to these Arabs. By the letter of 
that boolc, commerce was left as free as air. The 
trader and prophet of Mecca anticipated twelve 
hundred years ago the grand theory of our modem 
political economists. 

The trade with India from Persia and from 
Egypt was now prosecuted with a new vigour, and 
was soon greatly enlarged. Shortly after the com- 
plete subjugation of Persia, the Caliph Omar, the 
second in succession after the Prophet, founded the 
great and far-femed city of Bassora, on the west bank 
of the Shatt-el-Arab river, which flows with a co- 
pious stream and in a deep bed to the Persian Gulf 
It was the intention of the Caliph to make this 
place the port and mart of the whole Indian trade ; 
and such it speedily became, and for many ages 
continued to be. Under the name of Basra, or 
el-Basrah, it is continually mentioned by the Mo- 
hammedan writers of the middle ages. It was to 
this city that the merchants and navigators resorted 
when they were about to try their fortunes in the 
Indian Ocean. It was as famed in romance as in 
history and geography. It is the starting point of 
Sindbad of the Sea at each of his seven marvellous 

i>3 
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voyages. He goes as regularly from Bagdad to 
Bassora, thence to try his fortune among — 

Robbers at land and pirates on the main, 
Enchanters foil'd, spells broken, giants slain, "^^ 

as Prince Eugene of Savoy went from Vienna to 
the Netherlands to join the Duke of Marlborough 
and fight the French.f Sindbad never has to wait 
for a ship ; let his love of adventure and emprise 
come upon him when it will, he is sure to find an 
Indian-bound ship ready for him at Bassora. 

As the trade from the Persian Gulf increased, 
many Mohammedan colonies or factories were es- 
tablished beyond the Indian Ocean ; and this trade 
and these settlements — the very first factory or 
colony having been established at Calicut on the 
Malabar coast — were gradually extended until they 
reached the coast of Coromandel, the Sircars, the 
mouths of the Ganges and the innermost parts of 
the Bay of Bengal, the Arracan coast, Pegu, 
Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, Cambodia, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, and even China itself. All this was cer- 
tainly done before the middle of the ninth century 
of our era. The settlers took their Imaums or 
priests with them, and mosques were built in many 
places in India, Ceylon, Siam, and onward to the 
Celestial Empire. Some of the traders ascended 
the Irawaddi and established factories within the 
territories which now constitute the Burmese em- 
pire or kingdom of Ava. Traces of these estab- 

♦ Crabbe: * The Patron.' 

t See the jeu desprit of the witty Marshal Prince de 
Ligne, called a Life of Prince Eueeae, written by himself, 
which many have taken for an auUientic piece of autobio- 
graphy. 
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lishments are still to be found on the banks of the 
Irawaddi at Bangoon, Prome, and even as high as 
Amarapoora, nor have trading vessels from the 
Persian Gulf yet ceased to ajscend that magnificent 
river. 

We would not rashly question the decision of 
our great living Oriental scholars, that the 'Arabian 
Nights' Entertainment/ as we now possess them, 
are of a much more recent date than the ninth cen- 
tury ; yet we are inclined to believe that many of 
their materials were collected in the course of that 
and the following ^e, when the enterprise of the 
Mohammedans was so great and their imaginations 
so susceptible, and when the excitement of novelty, 
which always leads to error or exaggeration, had 
not yet been weakened by liaage and familiar inter* 
coarse. The wondrous tales of the returning 
merchants and mariners would be sure to be spread 
far and wide, and to gain ornaments and additions 
&om those who took them up and repeated them 
by hearsay ; and if we add these tales to the tra- 
ditions which, have been floating about Asia Minor 
and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean ever 
since the days of Homer, and probably long before 
his time, we shall have a stock sufficient not only 
to furnish the staple of the very Odyssean voyages 
of Sindbad, but also the principal elements of all 
those other Arabian tales. We shall frequently 
have occasion to notice the passionate fondness of 
the Arabians for marvellous tales and the recitals 
of travellers' adventures. In all ages thei« appear 
to have been among them itinerant professional 
story-tellers, resembling those men that still gain 
tlielr daily bread by the same means in the coffee^ 
houses of Cairo and Constantinople, and in ♦^»'» 
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Elhans and caravanserais of Syria and Asia Minor. 
Long before the coming of their prophet Moham- 
med they had a great stock of tales and legends. 
Their fondness for them gave the prophet much 
trouble. The reading or hearing of these tales 
and fables so delighted them, that when Mohammed 
endeavoured to entertain the Arabs of Mecca and 
Medina with the history of the patriarchs and nar- 
ratives talcen oat of the Old Bible, they despised 
his efforts, telling him that Nasser, the Arabian 
merchant, told them much more beautiftil stories. 
For this the prophet cursed Nasser and all his dis- 
ciples.* But whatever efSscft the curse may have 
produced upon the far- travelled tetle^-tetling mer- 
chant, it evidently had none at all on the fondness 
of the Arabs for such reading or recital* As in 
modem times the reading of Kobinson Crusoe has 
made many sailors, so these old tales must have 
sent many an Arab across the world of waters. 

During the animated ninth century the Indian 
Ocean was traversed by two Mohammedan mer- 
chants of a very superior order, who wrote an 
account of their voyages. 

A precious manuscript, being a copy of an 
earlier MS. (possibly that written by the two tra* 
vellers themselves), was discovered about 125 
years ago, in the library of M. le Comte de 
Seignelay, by the distinguished Orientalist M. 
Eusebius Renaudot. The antiquity of the MS. 
thus found was sufficiently denoted by the cha* 
racter in which it was written. There was, how- 
ever, a still better proof of its great age, for the 

♦ p'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale ; see also the Iiitro- 
■'tion to the translation of that grand Arabian epic Antar, 
'rrick Hamilton, Esq. 
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copyist spoke of the Sultan Noaiaddin as being 
alive at the time of his writing, and this sultan died 
A.D. 1173. Thus when M. Renaudot discovered 
it, the MS. must have been at least (50 years 
old. But the two travellers and authors of this 
relation must have been much more ancient, for 
they give^heir own dates to their voyages, the one 
237 of the Hcjra, which corresponds to a.i>. 85 1 , 
the other 254 of the Hejra, which corresponds with 
the year 877 of our era. They were thus 400 
years older than Marco Pok>.* 

M. R^iaudot published his translation at Paris 
in the year 1718. He admits, as every one must 
do, that the two voyages contain several things that 
are &bulous, and a great many more that are too 
obscure to be cleared up; and that the total 
absence of geographical positions not unfrequently 
prevents our clearly knowing what countries they 
are speaking about. But these defects, which are 
common to all who have written travels or geo- 
graphy in Arabic, are redeemed by a great number 
of curioos things not to be found elsewhere. They 
point out the couree pursued by the Arabs and 
Persians who sailed from Bassora, as also the navi- 
gatiott of the Chinese who met these Arabs at 

* Renandot, Introdaction to hit translation of the Voy- 
ages. We are aware that it has subsequently been stated 
iSat these travels are only part of a geographical and his- 
torical work entitled * Meadows of Gold and Mines of Silver,' 
by ^e celebrated Masudi, an /tirabian writer of the tenth 
oentory of our era. We cannot go Into the discussion of 
this qncstion ; bat we must say that we entirely disbelieve 
the tiieory. Masudi may very well have found the plain 
straightforward narration of the two merchants, and have 
inserted it with embellishments la his more than half febu- 
Iposboolu 
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Sinaf. Father Martini and other savans who wrote 
before the publication of these two voyages, con- 
cluded that antecedently to the ninth century the 
Chinese navigated by the mariner's compass, that 
they traded direct with Ceylon, and established a 
colony there ; and that they had imparted the use 
of the compass to the intelligent Arabs with whom 
they had frequent dealings. But the two Moham- 
medan merchants disprove the whole of this, and 
prove that in their time the Chinese had no know- 
ledge of the mariner's compass, that their voyages 
were all coasting voyages, and that the Chinese never 
adventured to go beyond Sinaf or the strait of Sia« 
capore— denoting at the same time that they could 
not do so, as their ships were not capable of con* 
tending with the great waves and storms of the 
open sea. 

Wherever our voyagers went — and they went as 
far as China — they found traders of their own faith 
and country, and in many places on the coast of 
the continent they found ^ctories or colonies of 
Mohammedans. At Canfu, or Canton, which is 
described as the port of all the ships of the Arabs 
who traded to China, the followers of the prophet 
were so numerous that there was a Cadi or Mo- 
hammedan judge appointed by the emperor of 
China to decide in all civil causes that might arise 
among the Mohammedans. It is added that this 
Cadi publicly performed the services of his reli- 
gion, and put up the usual prayer 'for the Caliph of 
the Moslem ; and that the merchants of Irak or 
Persia who traded there were well satisfied with the 
conduct of this judge, as his decisions were just and 
equitable, and conformable to the Koran. All 
^his proves that there must have been for a lopg 
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time a regnlar and progressive commerce between 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf and the Celestial 
Empire. 

In crossing the Indian Ocean, water spouts are 
seen, and aire not incorrectly described. 

*' It often happens in these seas that a whitish cloud 
suddenly appears overhead, which lets down a long thin 
tongue or spiout, guite to the surface of the water, which 
is then turned swiftly round, as if by a whirlwind, and 
if a vessel happens to he in the way, she is immediately 
swallowed up in the vortex. At length this cloud re- 
ascends, and discharges itself in prodigious rain ; but it 
is not known whether this water is sucked up by the 
clouds, or by what means this phenomenon is produced." 

They describe the voracious shark as frequently 
preying upon men. They visit the island of 
Ceylon, called by them Serendib — a name which it 
long retained among the Arabs, Persians, and 
Turks. Mixed with the fabulous and traditionary, 
there is much that is true in their account of the 
island. They describe it as the chief of all the 
islands in- those parts, and as being of great extent. 
They say that the territory is divided between 
two kings ; and a division of this sort is known to 
have existed in Ceylon for many ages. They men- 
tion the pearl-fishery on the coasts, the abundance 
of wild elephants in the interior, and the gold, 
opals, rubies, and amethysts that are found on the 
island. They speak of the remarkable mountain 
called Adam's Peak, and give an Arabic turn to 
the gigantic Hindu legend connected with it, for 
they were probably the first to relate that Adam, 
having one foot on the sea, rested his other leg on 
the top of the peak [it is about 4000 feet highj, 
and left the deep impress of that foot on the rock 
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the said impress being seventy cubits long. They 
found a great many Jews and persona of many other 
religions and sects settled in the island, and ia the 
enjoyment of the liberty of conscience. The state 
and magnificence of the greater king are deacsibed in 
much t£e same manner as in thesixth voyage of Sind- 
bad. That loquacious mariner tells us how his ma* 
jesty of Serendib was reminded during his lifetime 
that, great as he was, he must die. In our Moham-^ 
medan voyagers we are told what happens after his 
death. 

** When a king dies in the island of Serendib, ^^y 
lay his body on a car^ in such a manner that his head 
hangs backward till it almost touches the ground, and his 
hair trails upon the earth ; and this car is followed by a 
woman with a broom in her hand, therewith to sweep 
dust on the face of the deceased, while she cries out 
with a loud voice, * Oh, men ! behold your king ! He 
was yesterday your master, but now the dominion which 
he exercised over you is vanished. He is reduced to 
the state you now see ; he hath left the world ! The 
arbiter of life and death hath withdrawn his soul. Count 
not, therefore, oh man, upon the uncertain hopes of this 
life.' .... When they bum the body of a king, 
it is usual for his wives to jump into the fire and bum 
along with him ; but this they are not constrained to do. 
The same custom of burning the bodies of the dead pre- 
vails over all India." 

In this passage we have the description of a 
ceremony and proclamation strictly consistent with 
the narrative of Sindbad; and the passage must 
have been written centuries before the date now 
assigned by Orientalists to the production of the 
* Arabian Nights* Entertainment.' 

Several of the abounding vegetable productions 
'^^ Ceylon are noticed by our two Mohammedans 
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witlioiit error or exaggentioo ; and, although they 
are little given to pictureeque descriptioo, the 
beaotj of the country is spoken of with a feeling 
approaching to rapture. 

" Towards the end of this idaod are valleja of great 
length and breadth, which extend quite lo the sea. 
There Yoyagers stay two months and more, allured by 
the beauty of the country, which is bedecked with trees 
and Yerdure, water and meads, and blessed with a most 
wfaolsome air." 

The few words that are said about the Andaman 
islands are perfectly true to this day. The inha- 
bitants are described as ferocious cannibals, having 
black complexions, frizzled hair, frightful counte- 
nances and eyes, and very long feet, — in short, as 
occupying the lowest and most brutalized scale in 
human nature. 

" Thejr have no sort of barks or other vessels, or they 
would sense and de?our all the navigators and passengers 
they could lay their hands on. When ships are driven 
thither by contrary winds, or are obliged to anchor on 
this barbarous coast in order to procure water, they com- 
monly lose some of their men." 

Beyond the Andamans is placed an inhabited 
mountainous island, which is said to contain inex- 
haustible mines of silver, but which lies out of the 
usual track of shipping, and is so difficult to find 
that many have sought for it in vain, although it 
has one very conspicuous landmark in a very lofty 
mountain called CasheneL 

*^ A ship sailing in these seas once got sight of this 
mountain, and steered for the coast, where some people 
were landed to cut wood. The men kindled a fire, from 
which theie ran out some melted silver, on seeing which 
they conclude that there must be a silver mine on the 
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spot ; and they sought and succeeded in shipping a con> 
siderable quantity of ore ; but they encountered a ter- 
rible storm on their voyage back, and were forcted to 
throw all their ore overboard in order to lighten the 
vessel. There are many such islands in these seas, more 
in number than can be reckoned ; some inaccessible to 
our seamen, and some unknown to them." 

In another passage the islands existing in a part 
of the Indian Ocean are set down in round numbers 
at 1900. The old kings of the Maldives styled 
themselves " the Lord of Twelve Thousand Isles/' 
As the Arab navigators had not the use of the ma* 
riner's compass, or the science of ascertaining cor* 
rectly the latitude and longitude of a place, and as 
their maps and charts were of the vaguest kind, it 
would frequently happen that storms or other acci- 
dents would carry a ship to some rich or beautiful 
island which could not afterwards be found when 
expressly sought for. In this lies the key to half 
the adventures of Sindbad. When the mariner 
could say he had visited an island which was after- 
wards undiscoverable, he was free to describe the 
said island in his own way, and to place such mon- 
sters in it as he chose. 

On the continent of India many things are 
described by the Mohammedan travellers much 
more correctly than had hitherto been done. 
In some cases their information was altogether 
new. The fakirs and their almost incredible 
doings, the pagodas and the licentiousness which 
reigned within them and around them are fidth- 
fully portrayed. 

** In the Indies there are men who devote themselves 
to a wandering life, or to live in mountains, woods, and 
vilds, professing to despise what other men most value, 
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abstaining from eveiTtliing bat such wild herbs and 
fruits as are to be found in the woods. . . . Some 
of these go quite naked, or have only the sliin of a 
leopard thrown over them, and they keep perpetually 
standing with their faces turned to the sun, never sitting 
down, or changing their position, or turning their eyes 
away from the dazzling luminary. I formerly saw one 
in that posture ; and on my return to the Indies, sixteen 
jesLTS afterwards, I found him in the very same attitude. 
It being astonishing that he had not lost his sight by 

the heat and glare of the sun There are 

certain men called Bicar, who go all their lives naked, 
and suffer their hair to grow till it covers their hinder 
parts. They also allow their nails to grow, till they be- 
came pointed and sharp like swords. Each wears a cord 
round his neck, to which is suspended an earthen dish, 
and when hungry they go in to any house, and the in- 
habitants cheerfully supply them with boiled rice. Ther 
have many ceremonies and religious precepts, by which 
they imagine that they please the Almighty." 

The suttee, or immolation of Hindu widows, is 
noticed, and they make a near approach to truth or 
to the existence of castes in describing the here- 
ditary nature of all professions and occupations. 

'* In all these kingdoms the sovereign power resides 
In the royal family, without ever departing from it, and 
the heirs of the family follow each other in regular suc- 
cession. In like manner there are families of learned 
men, families of physicians, and of all the artificers con- 
cerned in the various arts ; and none of these are ever 
mixed with the family of a different profession." 

They are the first to describe the use of tea as a 
beverage among the Chinese. 

" The emperor reserves to himself the revenues which 
arise from the salt mines, and those which are derived 
from impositions upon a certain herb called tcha [tea 
was, for a long time, called ta or tcha], which they 
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drink with hot water, and of which vast quantities are 
sold in all the cities in China. This is prcMuced from a 
shrub more bushy than the pomegranate tree, and of a 
more pleasant smell, but baring a kind of a bitterish 
taste. The waj of using ^is herb is to pour boiling* 
water upon the leaves, cmd the mfusicn cures ail 
digeases,** 

Our Arabs mention the relief afforded to the 
Chinese people from the public granaries during^ 
femine or scarcity. They likewise mention the 
bamboo as the great governing instrument, or 
panacea in all matters of police. They describe 
very correctly the Chinese copper money ; the light 
transparent and elegant Chinese porcelain; their 
wine made from rice, and other things never before 
mentioned. They speak with approbation of the 
maintenance of public teachers hj government, in 
the towns, with something like contempt of the 
vaunted Chinese philosophy, and tbey mention the 
ignorance of astronomy, in which the Arabians 
were the first instructors of the Chinese. By con-> 
necting various dii^ointed sentences and paragraphs, 
we derive a consistent account of a very orderly 
and methodical government; but the voyagers 
lament that recent revolutions and troubles had 
greatly affected the prosperity of the country and 
the administration of justice. At the time of their 
visit the reigning dynasty of Tang, which was 
entirely overthrown a few years after, or in a.d. 
897, was exceedingly degenerate and unpopular. 
Nearly the whole power of the state was usurped 
by the eunuchs of the palace. The mandarins of 
Canton are depicted as a rapacious, venal set of 
men, for ever interfering with the liberty of com* 
merce, and maltreating the foreign merchants that 
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lesorted to Ganfb or GaBtoo. '^This dty/' thej 
say, ^^ stands on a gieat riYer, some days distant 
from the entrance, so that the water here is fresh." 
Th^ tell us thaU after suffering many obstructions, 
long delays, and unjust dealings, the foreign mer* 
chants turned their backs on the extortionate man* 
daiins, and left Canton to open a trade on another 
part of the coast. 

The author of the best modem book upon China 
pays the following tribute to the relations of our 
two Mohammedans : — 

'' These bear internal evidences of truth and accuracy 
no less indisputable than those which distinguish the re- 
lations of the Venetian traveller Marco rolo; and as 
they have reference to a much earlier period than even 
his, must be considered to possess a verv high degree of 
interest. We can perceive a remarkable identitv be- 
tween the Chinese/as they are therein described, and 
the same people as we know them at the present day, 
although a period of 1000 years, nearly, has since 
elapsed ; nor can the occurrence of one or two very 
remarkable discrepancies be considered as any impugn- 
ment of the general veradty of these travellers, where 
there is, upon the whole, so much of sound and correct 
information. The contradictions have in fact evidently 
proceeded from some confusion in the original manu- 
scripts, by which observations, that had reference to 
other countries lying in their route, and which are true 
of those countries at the present time, have become in- 
corporated with the account of China itself.*'* 

Our two Arab merchants also collected some 
information about the empire of Japan, which is 

• The Chines^: a general Description of China and its 
Inhabitants, by John Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., &c. 8cc., 
and now Governor and Superintendent of Trade in Hong- 
Kong. 
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scarcely less mysterious or less interesting than the 
Celestial empire. They call the country Zapage or 
Zapaye, a name closely resembling that given to it 
by Marco Polo and other early travellers. Of course 
there is some little admixture of the fabulous. This 
never fails whenever our old explorers, whether 
Mohammedans, Jews, -or Christains, trust to hear- 
say reports. 

*' The province of Zapage is opposite to China, and 
distant from thence a month's sail or less, if the wind be 
fair. The king of this country is styled Mahrage. and 
his dominions are said to be 900 leagues in circumfer- 
ence, besides which, he commands over many islands 
which lie around ; so that, altogether, this kingdom is 
above 1000 leagues in extent. One of these islands is 
called Serbeza, which is said to be 400 leagues in com- 
pass; another is called khami, which is 800 leagues 
round, and produces red- wood, pamphor, and many 
other commodities. In the same kingdom is the island 
of Cala, which is on the passage between China^ and 
the country of the Arabs. This island is 80 leagues in 
circumference, and to it they bring all sorts of merchan- 
dize, as aloes, wood of several kinds, camphor, sandal- 
wood, ivory^ the wood called cabahi, ebony, red-wood, 
all sorts of spice, and many others ; and at present the 
trade is carried on between this island and that of Oman. 
The Mahrage is sovereign over all these islands; and 
that of Zapage, in which he resides, b extremely fertile, 
and so populous that the towns almost touch each other, 
no part or the land being uncultivated. The palace of 
the King or Mahrage stands on a river as broad as the 
Tigris at Bagdad or Basra, but the sea intercepts its 
course, and drives its waters back with the tide ; yet 
during the ebb the fresh water flows out a eood way into 
the sea. The river water is let into a smtdl pond, close 
to the king's palace, and every mornii% the master of 
the household brings an ingot of gold, wrought in a par- 
ticular manner, and throws it into the pond, in presence 
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of the king. When the king dies, his successor causes 
all these ingots, which have been accumulating during 
the reign of his predecessor to be taken out ; and the 
sums arming from this great quantity of gold are distri- 
buted among the royal household, in certain proportions, 
according to their respective ranks, and the surplus is 
given to the poor." 

So long as the Arabs monopolized the trade of 
the East, the Greeks, in common with all the 
European nations, were almost entirely excluded 
from it. We believe, however, that there was 
hardly ever a time in which a few Christians did 
not find their way to India, if not to China, in 
Arabian ships from Bassora and the Persian Gulf. 
The Nestorian Christians on the Malabar coast 
would have lost their faith if it had not been kept 
alive by occasional importations of priests and 
teachers from the Christian community in Persia. 

The conquests of the Arabs were checked, and 
eventually their civilisation was thrown back by 
the great conquering race of the Mongol Tartars. 
These two colossal powers, the terror of the world, 
were mortal foes to one another. The main strength 
of the Arabs or Saracens lay in Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. But they had extended their conquests in 
other regions, reaching westward as &r as the 
Atlantic Ocean : all the north of Africa obeyed 
them; they became masters of the richest pro- 
vinces of Spain ; they spread their fleets over the 
Mediterranean, occupying many of its islands, and 
menacing all its coasts : Arabia and the other re- 
gions which extend to the Euphrates were their 
own, or were entirely submissive to them ; but at 
that frontier they were pressed upon by the Moguls, 
whose dominions extended from the Euphrates east- 
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ward over a measurdess part of Aria ; and terrible 
was the collision of two powers that could pat in 
movement such prodigious numbers of men.* The 
power and splendour of the empire which the 
Arabian prophet had founded reached its g^reatest 
height during the latter part of the eighth and be- 
ginning of the ninth century of our era, under the 
Caliphs Manzur, Hanin-al-Baschid and Mamim of 
the illustrious fiunilj of the Abbasides; and ita 
decline may be dated from the eommeneement of 
the tenth celitary, wh«i many Mohammedan dy- 
nasties sprang up in different parts of the empire, 
and shook off their allegiance to the common sove* 
reign. Even within Bagdad the capital, and within 
the provinces that continued fiuthful, the authority 
of the Caliph was diminished by the power and 
influence gained by the Emir-al-Omrah, the com* 
mander of the Turkish body-guard, these Turks 
being a gross, turbulent, and brave people of Tartar 
origin. Although in the hands of the paynim, and 
sadly wasted and despoiled, Jerusalem, in the eyes 
of all the Christian world, continued to be the city 
of God, and Palestine the holiest of lands. Even 
while the Saracen's spear was yet drifting with 
the blood of conquest, pilgrimages were maide by 
men who braved every danger in order to pray 
over the spots which the Saviour of mankind had 
sanctified by his presence. At the most flourishing 
period of the Caliphate, Charlemagne the emperor 
of the West concluded a friendly treaty with 
Harun-al-Raschid, and obtained permission to build 
an hospitium in Jerusalem for the aecomnK>dation 

* M. Roux, Introduction to Ancient French Version of 
the Trayela of Marco Polo, published by the Geographical 
fkMsiety of Paris, in Becueii de Voyages, Ac. 
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of the Christian pilgrims. Other indulgences were 
also granted at the same time. By these means 
pilgrimages were made more frequent than they 
had been before. About the same time, or perhaps 
half a century earlier than Charlemagne, some of 
the maritime Italian Republics began to trade in 
spices, perfumes, and other commodities of the 
£ast. The Venetians and Amalfitans found their 
way to Candia, then to Egjpt, then to Palestine ; 
some ran up the Archipelago to the island of Scio, 
and to the always trading city of Smyrna ; some 
adventured up th0 narrow straits of the Dardanelles, 
and across the Propontis or Sea of Marmora to 
Constantinople, to trade with the Greeks, and to 
purchase from them such Indian goods as were 
brought thither by caravans. As they soon found 
that there was more freedom of commerce allowed 
by the Saracens than by the Greeks, dnd a much 
greater fiicility for obtaining the merchandise of 
the £a8t in Egypt and on the Syrian coast than at 
Constantinople or among the Greek islands, these 
adventurous Italians plied their chief commerce 
in the latter 'direction. From Italy, the country 
which contained the capital of the Christian world, 
frankincense and other aromatics used in churches 
found their way to the north of Europe, and even 
into our island. When the venerable Bede.died in 
his monastery at Jarrow, he had little to leave be- 
hind him except the precious manuscripts which he 
had written himself or collected ; but in that little 
was included a quantity of pepper, cinnamon, and 
incense, which he had carefully treasured in a chest, 
and which he had ordered to be divided among the 
priests of his house. This was in the year 735, or 
about seven years before the birth of Charlemap' 

vol*. I. E 
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At the commencement of the Carlovingian dynastjr, 
Venice and Amalfi kept up the commercial in* 
tercourse of Christendom with the countries of the 
East, and this they^ alone continued to do until the 
time of the first crusade. Nearly at the same 
period the two small commercial states of Gaeta 
and Naples had gradually grown up to independ- 
ence and consequence. These miniature republics, 
by cultivating trade, laid the foundation of other 
laws and rights than those of the devastating sword. 
At the close of the eighth century of our era squa- 
drons or fleets of ships from the Adriatic, from the 
Gulf of Salerno, from the Bay of Naple^ and from 
the sunny coast that lies between the mouths of the 
Tiber and the Liris, sailed annually to Acre and 
Tyre and the mouths of the Nile. Few of them 
went without having a complement of pilgrims on 
board; and some of these stray pilgrims, either 
through a combination of accidents, or out of an 
increasing passion for travel and adventure, may 
have been led downjthe I^ Sea or to the Persian 
Gulf, and may there have embarked for India, and 
even for China. .^ Not a few passages in the early 
monkish chronicles of Italy go to strengthen this 
conjecture, ajpd to prov« that in the darkest ages 
scraps of information* concerning the remote East 
were brought by some such means into Europe, and 
there coloured* and exaggerated.* 

Our Saxon ancestors were quite as devout, and 
at one time as inquiring &nd as adventurous, as any 

* Upon tlu8 subject mnch light has he^ collected and 
condensed by Count G. B. fialdelli^ Boni, in « Storia delle 
Relazioni Vicendevoli dell' Europa e delle Asia dalla Deca- 
denza di Roma fino alia Distruzione del CalifPato.' Florence, 
1827, 2 vols. 4to. 
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other people in Europe. Alfred the Great was 
distinguished above all his cootempoiaries by a 
love for the science of Geography. The geo- 
graphical work which he partly translated from 
Orosios, and which he partly wrote himself, is a 
rraoarkable monument of his industry, research, 
and genius. He endeavoured, by liberality and 
kindness, to attract to England all such foreigners 
as could give him geographical information. From 
Audher or Othere, who had coasted the continent 
of Europe from the Baltic to the North Cape, he 
obtained much information ; from- Wulfstan, who 
appears to have been one of his own subjects, and 
who undertook for him a voyage round the Baltic, 
he gathered many particulars concerning the divers 
countries situated on that sea ; and from other voy- 
9ig&ra and travellers he obtained descriptions of 
^Igaria, Sclavonia, Bohemia, and Germany. But 
he caused the East to be explored as well as the 
North. Having, by some means,* learned that 
there were colonies of Christians settled on the 
coast of Malabar, he resolved to send an embassy 
to them. 

** In the year 883," says the concise Saxon Chronicle, 
" Alfred sent Sighelm and Athelstan to Rome, and like- 
wise to the shrine of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew, 
in India, with the alms which he had vowed." 

♦ Alfred may very well have obtained this information 
from that celebrated Irish scholar and traveller Joannes 
SootBS, or Erigena, who is said to have been in Greece and 
in other parts of the Levant about the year 858, who had a 
thorough acquaintance with the Greek language, and who 
displayed a wonderful amount of information for the time 
he lived in. Such a man as Erigena could scarcely travel 
in any part of the East without getting some notice of the 
Christian colonies in India. 

£2 
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Succeeding chroniclers mention only the name 
of Sighelm. William of Malmesbury, that best 
and most spirited of monkish annalists, who wrote 
and died in the time of King Stephen, gives the 
story of his Indian mission in more detalL He 
relates it twice. In his Grestis Pontificum Anglorum 
he says — 

** Sighelm being, for the performance of the king's 
alms (causa eleemosynarum Regis), sent beyond sea, even 
to St. Thomas, in India, and going very prosperously, 
which a man would wonder at in this age, penetrated 
into India (IncKam penetravit) ; and returning thence, 
brought with him' gems of an exotic kind, of which that 
soil is productive : and many of these gems are yet seen 
in the monuments of our churches." 

In his Gestis Regum Anglorum he says — 
^^ King Alfred, being intent on benefiting the church, 
confirmed what his faUier had statuted, and sent many 

fifts beyond sea unto Rome and unto St. Thomas, in 
ndia. His legate in this business was Sighelm, bishop 
of Shirebum, who, with great prosperity (which is to be 
wondered at in our age), f)enetratea into India ; whence 
returning, he brought with him exotic and splendid 
gems and aromatic liquors, of which that soil is very pro- 
ductive." 

Gibbon and other writers have cast doubt and 
discredit upon the whole story of this distant and 
in every way remarkable journey of the ninth cen- 
tury. The gorgeous historian of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire suspects that Alfred's 
ambassador or ambassadors collected their cargo 
and the legend about St. Thomas, not in India, 
but in Egypt ; and he remarks that Alfred did not 
enrich his Orosius with the account of this Indian 
voyage, although he does enrich it with the Scan- 
'•navian or Baltic voyage of Othere. 
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The silence of Alfred's instructor, friend, bosom 
companion, and biographer, Asser, has also been 
objected. Yet neither the silence of the King 
nor the silence of Aaser can be taken as decisive 
evidence that Bishop Sighelm had not made the 
voyage. As &r as it goes, the Saxon chronicle is 
the most plain, direct, and authentic of records ; 
and Willisun of Malmesbury rarely mentions any 
historical &ct except upon good evidence. The 
incredulous seem to have greatly exaggerated the 
difficulties of such a voyage. Gibbon, who was 
one of the most timid and lazy of travellers, and 
who always found it surpassingly difficult to travel 
from London to Lausanne, was little qualified to 
estimate the spirit which animates a real traveller, 
and still less to feel the courage and fortitude 
inspired by an enthusiastic devotion. For many 
years after the establishment of Charlemagne's hos- 
pitium at Jerusalem, and the opening of the trade 
with Egypt and Palestine by the Venetians and 
Amalfitans, it was comparatively easy to reach 
these countries; once in Egypt, a short journey 
across the desert — to be made safely and even 
pleasantly with a caravan, wherein were Christians 
and traders of all sects — would take the traveller 
to the Red Sea, and to the port from which ships 
sailed every year for Ceylon and the coast of Ma- 
labar. On board ship he would find Christian 
merchants as well as Jews ; and the Christian com- 
munity was certainly numerous in Malabar before 
the time of Alfred and Sighelm. The envoy of a 
king, bearer of kingly presents to the shrine of the 
patron saint of all the Christians of India, would 
be sure of a friendly reception ; and, his mission 
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being accomplished, an Arab keel and a fitvouiin^ 
monsoon would waft him back to Arabia, ^^e 
cling fondly to the romantic story of the good old 
Saxon bishop's Eastern voyage ; and we can see no 
difficulty in believing in it. The heart of man is 
more benefited by clearing up these legends than 
by rejecting them with a contemptuous incredulity. 
Th^e is a'great deal of concurrent evidence to 
prove not only that there were many Christian and 
Jewish communities settled in India and China in 
the ninth century of our era, and down to the six- 
teenth century, but also that the Christians were 
numerous in both those countries long before the 
birth of Mohammed. A passage has been quoted 
from Chinese annalists to show that their country 
must have been visited by Europeans as early as 
the second century of our era, for it describes the 
arrival of strangers with fair complexions and light 
blue eyes. But apparently no mention is made of 
the religion of these strangers. The Jesuit writers 
upon China relate that some of the missionaries 
discovered, in the year 1625, at one of the prin- 
cipal cities of the province of Shensy, an inscrip- 
tion in Syriac characters, recording the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into China, in the year 635, 
by certain Nestorian bishops, who had been driven 
eastward by persecutions in the Roman provinces. 
In that same province of Shensy Marco Polo found 
the Christians to be very numerous at the time of 
his visit. The same traveller found a thriving 
Christian community in the neighbourhood of 
Nanking. Marco also met with Christians at 
Cashgar, at Samarcand, at Karkan or Yerken, at 
So-Cbeu, at Kow-cheu, and in other places ; and 
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iie nowhere speaks of their establishment as b^lng 
of recent date.* 

In the century after Alfred the Great, Gerbert 
or Gibert, a native of France, attained to a great 
but evil fame as a traveller, mathematician, and 
natural philosopher. He travelled into Spain in 
search of matbematieal knowledge^ and resided 
some time in that peninsula among the learned and 
ingenious Arabs, if he did not cross the seas to 
'Ejgypt and Arabia. Beturoing after a lapse of 
years to his native country, and being enriched with 
all the science of the Arabs, he rose high in the 
favour and esteem of the French King Bobert and 
of the Emperor Otho. He became Archbishop of 
Kheims, next Archbishop of Bavenna, and at last 
pope, under the name of Silvester II. As the 
name of his three sees all began with the lett^ B, 
the following barbaric verse was made : — 

Transit ab R, Grerbertus ad R ; post Papa viget R.* ' 

But the vulgar set down his science as magic ; 
and worse tales were told of this head of the Ro- 
man church than ever were related of Friar Bacon, 
Friar Bungay, or Dr. Faustus. Bishop Otho, who 
lived about a century after him, wrote seriously 
and solemnly that Gerbert had employed the most 
horrible of means to gratify his ambition, and that, 
being a poor simple monk, he quitted his monas- 
tery, travelled abroad among heathens, and sold 
himself to the devil. And Cardinal Benno, who 
flourished about the same time as Bishop Otho, 

* Mr. Marsden's edition of Marco Polo, with his invaltt- 
able notes. 

t Brown, Fasciculus Berum fugiendarum et expetenda- 
mm, as cited by Hai^ris^ in Philological Enquiries. 
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says that the devil had assured the said Grerbert 
that he would never die until he had celebrated 
mass in Jerusalem, and that Gerbert, thinking* 
only of the Holy City, went one morning and cele- 
brated mass in a church at Rome named the church 
of Jerusalem, and died miserably as soon as he had 
done, and went straightways to the infernal regions 
and to the fiend who had juried him.* 

This will remind the reader of the Jerusalem 
Chamber in Henry IV. 

King Henry. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first aid swoon ? 

Warwick. 'Tis called Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

King Henry. Laud be to heaven — even there my life 
must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 

Shakspere found this prophecy in Holinshed's 
Chronicles, and used it with his exquisite art ; 
Holinshed had found it in the monkish historians 
of an earlier age, and those monks had probably 
borrowed it from some of their predecessors. The 
Nile will be sooner traced to its real source than 
many of these tales to their origin. 

Gerbert or Pope Silvester II. was elected in 
999 to the pontifical chair, which he vacated by 
his death about five years after. He was a very 
voluminous writer, and had been an excellent 
teacher. Geometry and astronomy were his favo- 
rite pursuits. He wrote on the astrolabe and its 
uses, and there is or was extant a MS. of his on 
Sun-dials. He was one of the first Christians of 

♦ Brown, Fasciculus, as cited by Harris. 
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the dark ages that lighted the torch of science at 
the Eastern fire; but in those days men could 
hardly have dealings with Mohammedans or their 
writings without incurring *the suspicion of dealing 
with the devil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The earliest of our travellers to the East are to be 
considered as pilgrims; although some of them, 
like King Alfred's bishop, unit^ to their devotion 
an eagerness to acquire geographical information, 
and a desire to extend the commerce of their coun- 
try. From the fourth century down to the end of 
the fifteenth there was perhaps no considerable in- 
terval in which the different nations of Europe did 
not send forth their pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
The numbers varied materially at different periods, 
but there seem always to have been some palmers 
going to and coming from Jerusalem. Many went 
through Italy, and thence by sea in the ships of the 
Amalfitans or Pisans or Genoese, who kept up a 
constant intercourse with Egypt and the coast of 
Syria from the beginning of the eighth to the end 
of the fourteenth century. Few of these wanderers 
have left any accounts of their distant journeys and 
perilous adventures. Our Saxon and Danish an- 
cestors caught the prevailing taste or devotion, and 
pilgrimages from England appear to have been 
rather frequent even before the Norman Conquest. 
In the time of King Canute the Dane, about the 
year 1020, there was living in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire a monk who had gained distinction by visiting 
Jerusalem and returning thence. This was An- 
drew Leucander or Whiteman, as his name has 
been translated by Leland. He was of Saxon 
birth, and a monk of the great Benedictine monas- 
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tery of Bamsey. He is described as being devoted 
to the study of the sciences, and as the most dili* 
gent of students. His biblical studies inspired 
him with an unconquerable wish to visit Palestine. 
Some time after his return from his pilgrimage 
he became abbot of Ramsey, being the third lord 
abbot of that house. 

The pilgrimage of King Canute to Rome is re- 
corded in all our histories ; but that great sove- 
reign, though desirous of so doing, could not spare 
time to proceed to the East. 

Sweno, one of the sons of Earl Godwin, having 
murdered one of his brothers, and committed many 
other heinous offences, made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, in expiation of his crimes, and was 
kill^ by the Saracens. During the same long 
reign of Edward the Confessor, three Englishmen 
were sent by the king to Constantinople and Asia 
Minor. This is a truly monkish story, abounding 
in the superstitions of the times. It is first told by 
William of Malmesbury,]^who wrote his Chronicles 
during the reign of King Stephen, or about a cen- 
tury after the said journey. 

Upon the holy festival of Easter, King Edward 
the Confessor, wearing his royal crown, sat at 
dinner in his palace of Westminster, surrounded 
by his bishops and nobles. He was very devout 
and ascetic ; and while others feasted on delicate 
viands, he meditated on divine things ; but while 
he was thus occupied he astonished all present 
by bursting into a sudden and excessive laughter. 
After dinner, when he retired to his bed-chamber 
to divest himself of his royal robes, three of his 
nobles, Earl Harold, who was afterwards king, and 
an abbot and a bishop, followed him, and ask^ ^^'^ 
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reftBon of his rare mirth. ^^ I saw/' said the pknis 
king, '' things most wonderful to behold, and 
therefore did I not laugh without reason." They 
entreated him to explain; and aflter musing for 
a while he informed them that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, who had been sleeping for 
two hundred years in a cavern in Mount Caelius, 
lying always on their right sides, had of a sudden 
turned themselves over on their left sides; that 
by heavenly grace he had seen them so turn 
themselves, and therefore could not but laug^h* 
And as Harold and the abbot and bishop much 
marvelled at his words, the king explained to them 
the story of the Seven Sleepers, with the shape 
and proportion of their several bodies, which woh- 
derful things no man had as yet committed to 
writing ; nay, he spoke of the Ephesian sleepers 
as though he had always dwelt with them. The 
curious Ephesian legend which during the dark 
£^es was spread over the greater part of the known 
world, among Saracens as well as among Chris- 
tians, and which is still a common tradition as well 
among the Christian Greeks and Armenians as 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, appears to have 
originated among the very credulous people of 
Ephesus at a very early time. Saint Augustin, 
who wrote towards the end of the fourth cmitury 
of the Christian era, says that some Ephesians, or 
people who came from Ephesus, and who had a 
deal of wit and merit, assured him that Saint John 
the Evangelist was not dead ; that indeed the saint 
was buried at Ephesus, but that he lay in his grave 
only as a man sleeping in his bed. The unit was 
multiplied into seven, and St. John the Evangelist 
was dismissed the company ; but still we believe 
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ikaA thte was the origin oi the tele, which was 
afttfwards subjected to manj other changes. Ac- 
oording to the early Eastern Christian writers cited 
by Gibbon, the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus had 
iMoken their slumber nearly six hundred years 
befi>re Edward the Confessor's great dinner and 
stnuige vision at Westminster. The l^end, as told 
by Gibbon, is this: — When the Emperor Decius 
ponsecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious cavern 
in the side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who caused the mouth of 
the cave to be blocked op with a pile of huge 
stones. Instead of starving and dying, the youths 
fell into a deep slumber, and never woke until the 
end of one hundred and eighty-seven years, when 
the Christian Emperor Theodosius was reigning, 
and the Christian &ith established in all parts of 
the empire. The Bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 
the nu^strates, the people, and the Emperor The* 
odosius himself, are said to have visited the cavern, 
and to have heard from the lips of the Seven 
Sleepers their own story almost as soon as they 
awoke. Before the end of the sixth century this 
l^end was translated from the Syriac into the 
liain language, by the care of Gr^ory of Tours. 
The names of the Seven Sleepers are honourably 
inscribed in the Roman, the Abyssinian, and the 
Russian calendars. But after their awaking in the 
time of Theodosius, the seven Ephesians were set to 
sleep again by various legend-writers. In the ear- 
lier part of the seventh century Mohammed, who 
might have learned the popular tale when he drove 
his camels to the fairs of Syria, introduced it as a 
divine revelation into the Koran. The Arabiar 
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prophet of course modified it ; he gave the Seven 
Sleepers a dog to watch them in their slumbers, 
he made the sun change its course twice every day 
to avoid shining into the cavern, and he made Al- 
lah himself preserve the bodies of the youths by 
turning them to the right and left ; but the noain 
type of the story is one and the same. ^' The story 
of the Seven Sleepers," adds Gibbon, " has been 
adopted and adorned, by the nations from Bengal 
to Africa, who profess the Mohammedan religion ; 
and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been 
discovered in the remote extremities of Scandina- 
via." Like the voyage of Sindbad, the tale of the 
Hunchback, and others of those Arabian narra- 
tives, it is still commonly told by the professional 
itinerant story-tellers in Turkey. 

But to return to our very monkish King Edward 
the Confessor, who saw the Seven Sleepers turn on 
their sides mx hundred years after their grand 
reveijle. Earl Harold, upon hearing the particulars 
of his vision, got ready a knight, a clerk, and a 
monk, who were forthwith sent as ambassadors 
to Maniches^ the reigning emperor at Constan- 
tinople, with letters and presents from King Ed- 
ward. Malmesbury does not tell us how they 
travelled ; but he assures us that the emperor 
received them with all honour and kindness, and 
aflter entertaining them hospitably at Oonstan* 
tinople, sent *them on to Ephesus with letters to 
the Bishop, commanding htm to admit the three 
Englishmen into the cavern to see the Seven 
Sleepers. And lo, it came to pass that the vision 
of ffing Edward was proved to be true by all the 
Ephesians, who declared that they knew from their 
forefathers that the said sleepers had always slept 
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Ofl their right sides ; but upon the entry of the 
Englishmen into the cave they were aJl found 
lying on thmr left sides. Nor was it long ere 
Ephesus was turned topsy-turvy by Tartars, Turks, 
and Saracens, — ^those enemies of the people of 
Christ, who among them destroyed many cities 
both in the greater and lesser Asia, and in Syria 
and Palestine, not sparing even the holy city of 
Jerusalem : and it was because these calamities 
were coming that the Seven Sleepers had turned 
themselves, and that the saintly Confessor bad 
been treated with a miraculous vision of their 
turning. Such is the legend which the monk of 
Malmesbury relates, without seeming to entertain 
any doubts of its authenticity. Of the adventures 
of the three ambassadors on their long journey he 
makes no mention. 

In the year 1058, or two years after the date 
assigned to the journey of the three ambassadors 
to Ephesus, Alured, bishop of Worcester, resigned 
his bishopric and set out for the Holy Land. He is 
said to have travelled through Germany, Hungary, 
and other countries, and to have reached Jerusalem. 

The pilgrimage of Ingulphus, abbot of Crow- 
land, as &r as strict authenticity is concerned, must, 
^e suppose, be given up, with the whole of the 
amusing chronicle in which they are contained. 
Sir Francis Palgrave has shown almost demonstra- 
^vely that the Chronicle is little more than an 
historical novel, which was probably written as 
«.te as the thirteenth or even the fourteenth cen- 
*wy by some monk of Peterborough, eager to 
exalt the reputation of his house.* It seems to us 

♦ See Quarterly Review. 
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to embody the maay traditions which were sure to 
float in a secluded monastic establishment like that 
of Crowland, descending from one generation of 
monks to another, and receiving ornament or 
amplification in their progress. There seems to be 
no rational doubt that there was a real living 
Ingulphus, of English birth, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, that he had visited the Holy Land, and that 
/ after his return he became abbot of Crowland. 
Possibly the Chronicle only slightly exaggerates 
his adventures as a traveller and pilgrim. The 
story is thus told. Being in Normandy, he heard 
a report that several archbishops of the empire, 
and some even of the secular princes, were re- 
solving to go to the Holy Sepulchre for the salvation 
of their souls. He joined a company of some 
thirty Norman horsemen or more, and, travelling 
into Germany, he and they united themselves to 
the Archbishop of Mentz, who had assembled 7000 
pilgrims, properly equip{)ed for the journey. They 
all travelled together through many countries, 
arriving at last at Constantinople. There they 
saluted the Greek emperor Alexius, visited the 
grand church of Santa Sophia, and kissed many 
precious relics. Crossing the Bosphorus into Asia, 
they travelled through Lycia, where they fell 
among Saracens and thieves, who plundered them 
and treated them very cruelly. Losing many of 
their numbers, they continued their journey through 
Asia Minor and Syria, and finally reached Jeru- 
salem, and there wept and prayed in the sepulchre 
of our Lord, and in all the places he had made holy 
by his presence during his stay upon earth. They 
would fidn have gone forth into the country to 
wash themselves in the sacred river Jordan, and to 
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kiss the footsteps of the Redeemer; hut the 
Arabian rohbers, who were very numerous and 
ferocious, and who lurked in every part of the 
country, would not allow them to travel far from 
the city walls. In the spring of the year a fleet of 
ships from Genoa arrived at Joppa; and when the 
Christian merchants had disposed of their com- 
modities on the coast, and had visited' the holy 
places, Ingulphus and the rest of his great company 
of pilgrims that remained alive embarked with 
him, and they all set sail for Italy. Af^er a rough 
and perilous voyage, the pilgrims reached the 
mouth of the Adriatic, and were landed at Brun- 
dusium. From that ancient seaport they travelled 
through Apulia and other provinces, now included 
in the kingdom of Naples, to the Eternal City. At 
Rome they. visited the habitations of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, and all the other places that were 
most revered. On quitting the spiritual capital of 
the Christian world the pilgrims separated, the 
Archbishop of Mentz and his reduced company 
taking the shortest road for Germany, and the 
others making direct for France. "Of thirty 
horsemen of us," says the Chronicle, "who went 
from Normandy fet and lusty, scarce twenty poor pil- 
grims returned, and all on foot, and reduced almost 
to skeletons." Whether these adventures be 
strictly true, as applied to Ingulphus, they were 
certainly such as befell many thousands of palmers 
before the first Crusade. 

The regions of romance were thickly peopled 
by th^se returning pilgrims, and. by the credulous 
Crusaders who followed in their footsteps ; and the 
origin of perhaps half of the tales and fictions 
which were spread over the West may be traced to 
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the East and to these ages. The tales that were 
brought back about the distant parts of Asia which 
neither pilgrims nor Crusaders ever visited, were 
all exaggerated by Oriental imagination and hyper- 
bole, and tinctured with the glowing colours of the 
East. The still lamented Sou they, whose mind 
teemed with these Eastern matters, speaks of ^' the 
Arabesque ornaments of an Arabian tale/'* These 
Arabesque ornaments gradually mixed themselves 
in the pile of our Gothic literature. To the easy 
confiding faith of the Europeans of the middle 
ages, who took their accounts from Arabians and 
vivacious Greeks, Sindbad was a real navigator, 
and his adventures were held to be indubitably 
true, instead of being considered as truths Orien* 
talized. Sober and discerning travellers like 
Bubruquis and Marco Polo were exceedingly rare ; 
and even Marco Polo was obliged to depend 
upon hearsay accounts for his brief notices of 
regions which he could not visit himself 

The trading Italians, who went so frequently to 
the East, seem to have been entirely absorbed by 
their commerce and devotion. The chronicles and 
old histories of Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Florence, and 
other cities or states, make frequent mention of 
their voyages, but rarely if ever give any details 
respecting them. Now and then indeed the monk- 
ish writers applaud their ingenuity in importing 
from Egypt and Syria the bodies or relics of saints, 
the wood of the true cross, and the like. Thus the 
Venetian chroniclers tell at lei^th "the pious 
fraud" by which in the eighth century possession 
was obtained of that pride and glory and proteetion 

♦ Prefece to Thalaba. 
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of tbcdr city, the bocfy of Saint Mark the EvangdisU 
That body was rqxwiiig in a small chapel in the city 
of Alexandria, and the chapel was ev^y day threat- 
ened with destruction by the conquering Caliph 
and his anbelieYii^ Saracens. The priest who had 
ehai^ of the chapel sold the body of the Saint to 
two Venetian merchants, in order that it might be 
transported to some saler and more honourable 
shrine. But the poor Christians of Alexandria 
did not like to lose the dead saint, and the Saracens, 
who abhorred such relics, would have seized and 
destroyed the body if they had detected the two 
Venetians in the act of carrying it off. It was a case 
full of difficulty. Even the poor Christians would 
have fought in the streets if any discovery had 
been made. And then the Mohammedans kept a 
guard at the harbour to examine everything that 
was shipped. But the two Venetian traders, being 
ready-witted men, put the body of the saint in a 
great and de^ basket, and covered it overj and 
filled the basket up to the brim with the flesh of 
hogs newly killed ; and when the Infidels on guard 
saw that flesh, which is equally abhorred by 
Mohammedans and Jews, they threw their noses 
up in the air in disgust, and bade the Venetians 
make haste to get on board with that abomination ; 
and so that inestimable relic, which had made 
Venice what she was, was got safely into the ship ; 
and the anchor was weighed and every sail imme- 
diately spread; and albeit the devil, out of spite to 
the saint and evangelist, raised some frightful tem- 
pests during the voyage, the two mercliauts brought 
the body to Venice, and thereby gained immortal 

With the exception of Carpini, and that greatest 
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of all the travellers of the middle ages, Marco 
Polo, the Italians had in these times no man that 
wrote his own account of his distant travels ; or 
if they had any such, their manuscripts have escaped 
notice. 

Our own early literature is not richer in this 
particular. For several ages all that we know of 
our early travellers is from the cursory notice of 
some monkish chronicler. 

The expedition to the Holy Land of Duke 
Bobert, son of William the Conqueror, not only 
drew to the East many English crusaders who 
were eager to gain glory under him, but it also 
attracted many of our countrymen to Palestine 
after Robert's return : and, thus early, English 
ships began to penetrate the Straits of Gibraltar 
and to ascend the Mediterranean sea to Candia, 
Cyprus, and the Syrian coast for the united pur- 
poses of trade, privateering, and devotion. These 
bold navigators are generally called pirates even 
by the Christian writers. Perhaps they were not 
always particular in observing whether the vessels 
they attacked at sea carried the Turkish crescent 
or the Christian cross at their mast-heads. It ap- 
pears, however, that on sundry occasions these bold 
rovers rendered important services to the newly- 
established Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. In 
the third year of the reign of Henry I. of England 
and the second year of the reign of Baldwin, king 
of Jerusalem, the Saracens brought down a large 
army and besieged the crusaders in Joppa. King 
Baldwin was a^nt, being at a distant part of the 
coast, and unable to find the means of getting into 
the besieged city. The hearts of the Christians 
fi&iled them because of this absence, and the Paynim 
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parsaed their operatioiis with wondrous yigour. 
K Joppa should iaU, the new throne in Jeruadem 
would' be in jeopardy. The king wrung his hands 
and looked across the blue sea in fruiUess search 
of some firiendly sail to wait him to Joppa. But 
at the critical moment a Boss, belonging to one 
Goderic, a pirate of the King of £ngliuid, came to 
the coast, and Baldwin instantly em^ked therein. 
Hoisting his banner on the top of a lance, and 
holding it up aloft in the beams of the sun, that 
the Christians might see it and be comforted, and 
that their besiegers might be abashed, King Bald- 
win in the Eoglish vessel, and with only a small 
company with him, dashed into the harbour of 
Joppa. The Saracens surrounded the Buss with 
twenty galleys and thirteen ships, but, fitvoured by 
wind and wave, the pirate [broke through them 
all, and landed the Christian king safely in the 
beleaguered city. The Saracens, astonished and 
alarmed, raised the siege at midnight, and went 
and encamped on some hills more than a mile off. 
There they were soon attacked bylKing Baldwin, and 
the crusaders, aided by the English captain and his 
crew. The Paynim were thoroughly defeated, and 
such of them as were not slaughtered in the battle 
were driven away into Egypt. It is noted by the 
chronicler that in the course of this very year two 
hundred crowded ships from various parts of 
Christendom reached Joppa, and there landed their 
passengers and crews, that they might perform their 
devotions at Jerusalem. Conspicuous among these 
sea captains was an Englishman called • Hardine, 
who was one of the leaders of a fleet or squadron. 
Five years after this, or in the year 1107, there is 
mention pf the arrival at Joppa of another great 
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fleet of English, Danes, and Flemings.* It is not 
probable that any of these adventurers were quali- 
fied to describe the countries they saw ; but mention 
is made of an enlightened traveller, who was ani- 
mated not by traffic or plunder or superstition, but 
by a thirst for knowledge, to visit remote latnds ; 
and here, as in a few other cases, we may grieve 
that no account is left of the voyage and journey. 

** Athelard [or Adelard], monk of the abbey of Bath, 
says an old writer, '* was so diligent a searcher into the 
secrets and causes of natural things, that he deserved to 
be compared with the ancient philosophers. This man 
was younff , yet being of a good wit, and desirous to in- 
crease and enrich the same with the best knowledge, and 
to prepare himself, as it were, for greater matters, left 
his country for a time, and travelled into foreign regioiis. 
He went through Egypt and Arabia, and found out 
many things, which he desired to know, to his own great 
contentment, and the profit of good letters generally ; 
and so being satisfied, he returned again into his country, f 

This enlightened traveller, of whom nothing else 
is known except that he translated Euclid from 
Arabic into J^atin, flourished about the year 1130, 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry I. Men* 
tion is also inade of one Robert of Beading — ap- 
parently a monk of Reading Abbey — who travelled 
into Spain to acquire a knowledge of mathematics 
from the Moorish or Arab conquerors of that 
country. But although he lived among Moham- 
medans, it is not ^d that he crossed the Mediter- 
ranean. He wrote upon the positive sciences about 
A*D. 1 143. Between this date and that of the great 

♦ Haklayt and the Chroniclers quoted by him. 
t John Bale, or Baleens, Bishop of Ossory, in lUnstrium 
"vorU Britanniw Seriptoruwh, etc., as T«ndered by Haklayt. 
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Crusade of Riciiard I., several Englishmen are 
mentioned by name as having travelled in the 
Holy Land, and in the countries adjacent. Among 
tliem we find William de Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex, who was at Jerusalem in the year 1177, and 
who died in the year 1190. 

In 1 191 , when Richard I. landed at Acre, he 
had with him the flower of English chivalry, and 
many ladies and lettered priests, who brought back 
with them into Europe a fresh supply of romantic 
and marvellous tales about the East. Richard's 
companion and rival, Philip Augustus of France, 
was attended in the like manner; and both the 
French and English historians of this great Cru- 
sade are in a good many cases to be considered at 
travellers as well as chroniclers, for they ,'accom«- 
panied their respective sovereigns to the Holy 
Land, and describe places they had seen with their 
own eyes. Jerusalem and the other cities of Pa- 
lestine, Mount Carmel, Mount Sion, the river of 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea, come into these quaint 
pictiures ; but the adventures narrated are all of a 
warlike kind, and belong rather to the romance of 
the Crusades than to the romance of travel. By 
the means of these crusading chroniclers, however, 
some vague notions were disseminated about the 
unknown countries of Central Asia, and even about 
India, China, and Japan ; and a desire was wakened 
in Europe to know more concerning those remote 
and mysterious regions. The information came 
to the Crusaders and their chroniclers through 
various channels, but always warmly coloured with 
Eastern exaggeration aqd hyperbole. Even at that 
time there was no lasting interruption to the trade 
carried on between Central Asia and Asia Minor 
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and Syria, by means of annual caravans, and with 
Ceylon, the Malabar coast, other portions of India, 
and even with a part of China, by means of Arab 
navigators and merchants. It was, as we have said, 
in the perilous adventures of some of these Ara- 
bian men of the seas, that the voyages of Sindbad 
the sailor had their origin. During their long 
truces with Saladin and other Mohammedan princes, 
the Crusaders often visited the shores of the Bed 
Sea, and they had still more frequently the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the traders who an- 
nually drove their camels between Balk and Bok- 
hara, and AntiocITand Damascus. No doubt they 
often took in a literal sense what was said meta- 
phorically ; no doubt they were often deceived by 
their imperfect acquaintance with the languages of 
the country, or by the proverbial carelessness or 
infidelity of Eastern drogomans and interpreters ; 
but still the passion for exaggeration, common to 
all the people of the East, would frequently give 
the narrations they heard a marvellous and fictiti- 
ous cast. Upon some little experience of our own, 
we can assert that we never heard an Oriental give 
a sober, unadorned, accurate account of any object 
he had seen, or of any event he had witnessed. An 
enlightened modem traveller, who resided long in 
the East, says — 

'^ Asiatics certainly are not, and I believe the Greeks 
were not, in the habit of making uae of that precision of 
description to which Europeans are accustomed, and on 
which they pride themselves. I was present when Meerza 
Mohammed Hossein, who had been for many years 
Vizier of Persia, returned to Scherauze from his pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and was introduced to Luft All 
Khan, the then Prince of Persia. The prince, amongst 
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other things, questioned the Meerza in respect to Bussora 
meT, The Meerza replied in these words literally — 
God save your Majesty! What shall I tell you of 
Bussora river ? It is like the sea ! Hyperbolical as this 
was, a roan would have been mad to doubt whether or 
oot Meerza Hossein had actually seen the Bussora 
river."* 

* Sir Harford Jones, as quoted by Dean Vincent, Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean. 
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CHAPTER V. 

While the Crusaders and the Mohammedans were 
desperately contending with one another for tiie 
possession of the city of Jerusalem, and of the rest 
of the ancient heritage of the children of Israel, a 
European Jew traversed nearly the whole of Asia, 
and is supposed to have reached the frontiers of 
China, being the first European traveller to get so 
far to the eastward by land. This was Benjamin of 
Tudela, a Rabbi, who was the son of Jonas of 
Tudela, a small town in the kingdom of Navarre. 
He is said to have travelled in the East during 
thirteen years, or from 1160 to 1173. According 
to his ' Itinerary,* he travelled by land to Mar> 
seilles, where he embarked for Genoa. From that 
maritime city he proceeded to Rome, and from 
Rome he went to Otranto near the entrance of the 
Adriatic sea. Embarking again at Otranto, he 
was conveyed to the coast of Greece ; and tra- 
velling through Greece and Thrace he reached 
Constantinople. A good and apparently a correct 
description is given of that great capital as it ex- 
isted under the cowardly and effeminate Greek em- 
perors. The Rabbi laments the hard usage to 
which the Jews are subjected by the Greeks, who 
appear to have treated the proscribed people in 
precisely the same manner in which the Jews have 
since been treated there by the Turks. No Jew, 
he says, is permitted to ride on horseback, except 
only Solomon the Egyptian, who is physician to 
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the emperor; the Jews are all much hated by 
the Grreeksy who insult and beat them in the streets ; 
bat they are worst used by the Greek leather-dres- 
sersy or tanners, who pour out the filthy water in 
which they have dressed their skins, in the streets 
before their doors. Yet he adds, that among the 
Jews there are some very rich men, who are good 
and merciful m^i, observing the commandments of 
Moses, and patiently enduring the miseries of the 
capitivity. Quitting Constantinople, Benjamin 
travelled to Tyre and Jerusalem, and thence to 
Damascus, Balbec, and Tadmor, or Palmyra. 
After this he stayed for a season at Bagdad. He 
oext proceeded to Bassora on the Tigris, and from 
that city he travelled through Persia, finding, ac- 
cording to the published account of hb travels, 
great multitudes of Jews settled in nearly every 
city. He again embarked — apparently in the Per- 
sian gulf — ^and found his way to some part of 
India. It is impossible to trace his course by the 
names he gives to the different places he visited. 
He lived a considerable time among the Parsees, 
or fire-worshippers on the Coromandel coast, of 
whose customs the ' Itinerary' gives a tolerably 
faithfol account. His progress would naturally be 
£icilitated by the friendship of the Jewish commu- 
nities, who had already been established for some 
centuries, as well in China as in India. It was 
probably neither more nor less easy for this learned 
Rabbi to reach Hindustan, than it had been to King 
Alfred's good bishop, or to other Christians, to 
perform the same voyage. Having seen a good 
deal of India, the Rabbi resolved to visit the Celes- 
tial empire. As he approached China he was told 
to his amazement that in the regions beyond that 

f2 
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empire the sea was often frozen, and that when 
mariners were so surprised they could not get out 
of the ice, and were miserably starved to death. 
On his return from the East he came to the Red 
Sea, and saw part of Abyssinia and nearly the whole 
of Egypt. He correctly describes the Nilometer, 
or the pillar on an island of the Nile, for measur- 
ing the annual rise of the waters, even as Herodotus 
had described it from personal observation sixteen 
hundred years before his time. He dwells with 
delight on the magnificence of the city of Alexan- 
dria, but grieves that the Christians have infested 
the coasts of Egypt with their ships of war, and 
have taken the two great neighbouring islands of 
Candia and Cyprus. He says he found that Egypt 
enjoyed an extensive trade, and that the port of 
Alexandria was swarming with ships from every 
part of Christendom, and especially &om Valentia, 
Tuscany, Lombardy, Apulia, Sicily, and the city 
of Amalfi. But he adds that other vessels came 
from the most northern parts of Europe, as from 
Russia, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England, and 
Normandy. Hither, he says, are brought the 
richest merchandizes of the Indies, and all sorts of 
perfumes and spices, which are purchased by the 
Christian merchants, and by them conveyed into 
Europe. Leaving Egypt, Benjamin, like a devout 
Jew, made a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. Thence 
he returned to Damietta, where he took ship for 
Sicily. From Messina he travelled to Palermo. 
Crossing over to Italy, he again visited Rome, and 
sojourned for a time at Lucca. Afterwards lie 
crossed the Alps by the great passes of the Tyrol, 
and spent a considerable time in various parts of 
Germany. Wherever he went, if there were any 
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Jewish settlers in the country, he seems to have 
depended upon their hospitality- for his support, 
just as the monkish missionaries depended upon the 
hospitality of the Christians that were scattered 
over the East. In very many places he boasts of 
the numbers, the wealth, and the generosity of the 
Jews. The learned Kabbi does not often relate his 
merely personal adventures. His best story in this 
way, is, that on one long journey in the remote East 
he and his fellow travellers were so hungry that 
they ate up all the beasts of burden they had hired 
to carry their baggage. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the travels 
of this Spanish Jew of the twelfth century are 
without their marvels and prodigies. Though the 
Eabbi does not say much about his own adventures, 
he says, or is made to have said, a great deal about 
the adventures of other men. He tells a long story 
about one David, a Jew, who could make himself 
invisible, and cross a broad river on a handkerchief 
without wetting his feet. This David, the disciple 
of Jacob the chief of the Levites at Bagdad, was 
very learned in the law of Moses, in tongues, and 
in books, and in all doctrine, even in the language 
of the Ishmaelites, and in the books of the Magi ; 
and he took it into his head to gather together the 
Jews who dwelt in the mountains of one of the 
provinces of Persia, to make war against the King 
of Persia, and then to go to Jerusalem and win it 
by assault. He persuaded many of the Israelites 
that he was the Messiah whose coming they ex- 
pected. These credulous Jews broke out into in- 
surrection. The king of Persia sent for David, 
who went to hira without fear, and in his presence 
declared he was by law and prophecy the king of 
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the Jews. He was forthwith adzed and thrown 
into a strong prison in the city of Dabrestan, on the 
great river Gozan. Some time after this his Per> 
sian majesty held a great council to consult how an 
end might be put to the insurrection of the Jews. 
While the members of this solemn divan were de^ 
bating, David glided into the hall, being visible to 
the king but invisible to all the rest of the com- 
pany. '^ Who hath delivered thee from prison and 
brought thee hither?" said the astonished and 
angry king. '^ Mine own wisdom ; and I fear not 
thee, oh king, nor any of thy servants,'' replied the 
visible and invisible Jew. Then the dread majesty 
of Persia commanded his servants to seize him ; but 
the servants made answer and said, that albeit the 
voice of David the Jew had been heard by all of 
them, they could not see the man. And there- 
upon David cried out with a loud voice, '^ Lo I I 
go my way !" and he walked out, and the king of 
Persia followed him, and all his servants followed 
the king ; but still they saw no one. Coming to 
the bank of the broad and deep river, David spread 
his handkerchief on the waters, and he passed over 
dry, and then was he seen of all who were present ; 
and they endeavoured to pursue him in boats, but 
it was all in vain ; and so every one marvelled, and 
said that no enchanter could be compared to this 
man David the Israelite. Eventually David, like 
so many other Jews who in the course of the middle 
ages assumed the same character, and tried the 
same daring experiment, was abandoned by his 
followers and put to a cruel death. The foundation 
of the story of his magical peribrmances is probably 
to be traced to some ingenious or daring escape 
which the impostor had really effected. It is, how- 
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ever, to be noticed that the walking upon water is 
a very ancient story in the East, and that some al- 
lusion to it occurs in many of the old travellers 
besides Benjamin of Tudela. Marco Polo, as we 
shall see presently, has his water-walkers. More- 
over, it appears that some Orientals have a dex- 
terous trick or sleight capable of deluding even an 
acute observer, and confounding his notions of 
specific gravity. We have before us a curious and 
hitherto unpublished letter of Warren Hastings, 
the illustrious (jrovemor-Greneral of India, who had 
been diligently perusing Mr. Marsden's valuable 
edition of the Venetian traveller. 

*' I am pleased," says Hastings to his correspondent, 
" that you were pleased with my commentary on a pas- 
sage in Marco Polo. I have since met with another 
similar accordance, in the same book, with a fact of 
which I was an eye-witness, and which, I have no doubt, 
that the fastidious readers of those days passed to the 
account of the many incredibles which were laid to his 
charge. It was the traveller's assertion of his having 
seen a man walk — not swim, nor what is popularly called 
treading water, but literally — walk at more than the 
height of his waist above the bottom of a river. My 
own evidence of a similar feat occurred when I was at 
Lucnow, in the month of May, 1784, much about the 
time that you joined me there. One morning I went to 
visit the Prince Jehander Shah, whose quarters then 
occupied a terraced house close adjoining to the bank of 
the river. I had scarce made my obeisance when the 
prince said, * I have a very extraordinary man in my 
service, who possesses the art of walking beyond his 
depth in tlie water. You shall see him if he is here.' 
Advancing then to the brink of the terrace, and calling 
to the people below, he asked if such a one, mentioning 
his name, was there. The man instantly made his ap- 
pearance, being just then occupied in cooking his dinner. 
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with no other garment but his loonghee. The prince 
commanded him to let me see him walk in the water. 
The man, without other bidding or preparation, ad- 
vanced, passed leisurely into the channel of the river, 
where his movements at this time, after a lapse of thirty- 
six years, still retain the indistinct but certain traces 
on my remembrance of his having walked, and moved 
about in the surrounding stream, with a buoyancy ap- 
jiarently independent of the physical effects of grarita- 
tion. I do not recollect whether any one accompanied 
me in this visit : if there did, Jonathan Scott is most 
likely to have been the person, and I* should be much 
inclined to put his memory to this test, if it did not re- 
quire the prior knowledge of his direction, a knowledge 
of no difficult attainment, except by one to whom every- 
thing presents a difficulty."* 

Benjamin of Tudela, as a Jewish Rabbi, seems to 
have devoted most of his attention to the far-scat- 
tered fragments of the Jewish nation. In many 
places this attention is exclusive of all other con- 
siderations. Places are mentioned in the ' Itine- 
rary' merely because some Jews dwelt in them, 
and very often nothing more is said about them 
than that they contained a synagogue and so many 
families of Israelites. The numbers must verj" 
frequently be grossly exaggerated. The object of 
the book inde^ appears to be to do honour to the 
Jewish people and to exaggerate their importance ; 
as in the books of the monkish travellers there is a 
constant effi:)rt, if not to exaggerate the number of 
tiie Oriental Christians, to raise that of the Eu- 
ropean missionaries. And as the monks relate the 

* This letter has an additional interest in its being one oi 
the very last that Warren Hastings wrote. It is dated 
Daylesford House, the 9th of June, 1818; and on the 22nd 
nf August of that year this truly great man died, aged 

'■ty-six. 
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miracles said to have been performed by the saintly 
missionaries, so does our Rabbi deal largely in 
marvels and prodigies performed by the teachers 
and doctors of his faith. But it is to be suspected 
io both cases that much' of this exaggeration and 
many of these prodigies have been gradually intro- 
duced by various copyists, each adding something 
to the manuscript upon which he worked. UntU 
the invention of printing there was no permanent 
security against such interpolations. The original 
manuscript of a work (where any existed) could 
be known only to a limited number of persons, and 
could very rarely be compared with the written 
copies of it. Even when there was no intention 
of altering and interpolating, many errors would 
creep in as written copies were multiplied, and not 
from the original, but from copies, or copies of 
copies. The art of printing has not only diflfused 
knowledge, but has also preserved it from error 
and falsification. When a thousand or ten thou- 
sand copies of a book began to be printed and dis- 
tributed through the world, it was no longer easy 
to fiilsiiy or alter the contents, for the second 
edition could be compared with the first. We 
believe that if we had possessed this inestimable 
art at an earlier period, our old chroniclers and 
historians, as well as our old travellers, would 
often tell a very different story from that which is 
now told under their names. 

Benjamin of Tudela's ' Itinerary ' is said to have 
been first printed by the Jews at Constantinople in 
the year 1543, or nearly four centuries after the 
time in which he travelled. It was translated 
from the Hebrew into Latin, and printed at An- 
twerp in 1575. Since then there have been various 
^ F 3 
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translations and commented editions of the work in 
France, Germany, and England, and the Rabbi 
invariably finds a place in every collection of 
travels which at all pretends to completeness. The 
* Itinerary ' was little likely to be known to Car- 
pini, Rubruquis, Marco Polo, or any of the Eu- 
ropean Christian travellers in the East during the 
Middle Ages. These men would scarcely have 
deigned to peruse the work of a Jewish Rabbi, 
even if they could have read Hebrew ; the Jews 
were at once exclusive and excluded, and manu- 
scripts even in the Roman character and in Latin 
were excessively dear. Yet, as we have noticed 
with regard to the Mohammedan travellers of the 
ninth century, the accounts of these Christian tra- 
vellers frequently go to confirm those given by 
Benjamin of Tudela. 

As a very learned man, the Rabbi was probably 
able to read the marvellous romance which Philo- 
stratus called the life of Apollonius of Tyana ; and 
even if he could not read that Greek he might 
pick up some of the wild tales from oral tradition, 
or his various editors may have embellished his 
narrative with these floating, long-lived fables. A 
few of Benjamin's stories have certainly a close 
afilinity with those told of Apollonius. 

** Yet Benjamin the Jew," says Kenaudot, " is not 
so contemptible as some savans have made him. He has 
many curious and veritable things, not understood by 
those who undertook to translate him, as Arias Mon- 
tanus, and after him Constantine I'Empereur. They 
worked upon the copy made at Constantinople, which 
was very faulty, and not very clean or clear. Arias 
Montanus committed enormous mistakes." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The irruption of the Tartars into the West led 
directly to an extension of European travel in the 
East. While the Crusaders were contending with 
the Saracens for Palestine and the narrow regions 
adjoining it, the nomadic races and nations, con- 
veniently but incorrectly designated by the general 
name of Tartars, being united under the rule of 
Zinghis or Genghis Khan, overran and subdued 
countries of incalculabie extent. From the iron- 
tiers of China to the banks of the river Volga the 
great khan was lord and master. He afterwards 
conquered the five northern provinces or kingdoms 
of China, the whole of Transoxiana and Khorassan, 
and the greater part of Persia. The mighty shep- 
herd warrior died in the year 1287, between the 
fifth and sixth grand Crusade. Four of his sons 
divided his empire among them, and steadily pro- 
secuted his projects for extending it. By general 
consent a paramount authority was vested in Octal, 
the Khan of Khans. In the course of sixty years, 
and under the four successors of Zinghis, these 
Tartars, or Mongols, completed the conquest of 
China, reduced Corea, Cochin China, Pegu, Ben- 
gal, Thibet, and other countries in the East, and 
threw forward their advanced posts &r into the 
West. Having secured the whole of Persia, ex- 
cept some of the mountainous districts, they drove 
their] flocks and carried their arms into Armenia 
and Anatolia and Syria, driving the disposses?«i 
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Turks upon the Christians in Palestine. In another 
direction, after reducing Georgia and Circassia, 
they advanced from the shores of the Black Sea, 
and traversing the breadth of Europe, penetrated to 
Livonia and the shores of the Baltic. Moscow 
and Kiow were burned to the ground, and the 
Muscovites were made tributaries to the great 
khan; Poland was devastated, and Cracow and 
other principal cities were given to the flames ; 
the Polish palatines, the Duke of Silesia, the 
grand master of the Teutonic knights, and many 
other princes and chiefs of name, were defeated at 
Liguitz, and the whole of Christendom was thrown 
into consternation. Wherever the Mongols pene- 
trated the country was laid bare. Whatever did 
not serve as food for themselves or for their multi- 
tudinous droves of cattle and their horses, or what- 
soever could not be carried off, they destroyed. A 
recent French traveller and geographer has said, 
" The only traces, the only monuments of their 
pas8£^e are ruins, or pyramids of human skulls, 
resembling those of a more recent date which I 
have myself seen in the plains of Nissa in Servia, 
and from thence as far as the gates of Tauris."* 
These devastating hordes were commanded by the 
great Baatu, son of Tuli, and grandson of Zinghis 
Klian. They were estimated at half a million of 
people. Turning aside, they poured into Hungary, 
and reduced the wliole of that country to the north 
of the Danube. In the winter they crossed the 
Danube on the ice, and advanced to Gran, then 
the capital of Hungary and a place of great strength, 
though not strong enough to resist their numbers 

* M. Jaubert, in Nouveau Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1833, 
vol. xii. Dissertation on the ancient Course of the Oxus. 
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and their headlong rage. The Hungarians were 
slaughtered, men, women, and children promis- 
cuously ; of all the cities and fortresses only three 
were left standing ; and the king of this desolated 
land fled far away to the Adriatic Sea, there to 
seek a refuge in some island inaccessible to the 
shepherd-warriors. A Russian or Muscovite fugi- 
tive carried the alarm into Sweden, whence it 
spread into other countries beyond the Baltic. 

" In the year 1238," says Gibbon, " the inhabitants of 
Gothia (Sweden) and Frise were prevented, by their 
fear of the Tartars, from sending, as usual, their ships 
to the herring-fishery, on the coast of England ; and as 
there was no exportation, forty or fifty of these fish were 
sold for a shilling.* It is whimsical enough that the 
orders of a Mogul Khan, who reigned on the borders of 
China, should have lowered the price of herrings in the 
English market.'' 

At Neustadt, in Austria, the ill-equipped in- 
vaders were brought to a stand by fifty brave 
knights and a few cross-bowmen who undertook to 
defend the town ; and at the approach of a great 
Gemaan army, led on by the Emperor Frederic II., 
they raised that siege, and began to retreat through 
Servia, Bothnia, and Bulgaria, which countries 
they laid waste on their march. From the leil 
bank of the Danube they slowly retired to the 
Volga, where the great Baatu had a city and a 
palace. Fearing that they might again invade the 
West, the pope resolved to send an embassy to 

♦ The original authority for this statement is the chronicle 
of Matthew Paris. We apprehend that there most be some 
mistake in the figures, for as has been observed by Mr. Kerr 
(General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
Edinburgh, 1824), forty or fifty herrings for a shilling, at 
that time, would not have been very cheap, but very dep 
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them. This was a mission that none coveted, for 
it was believed to be full of danger. The most 
fearful stories had been spread of the ferocity and 
even cannibalism of these pagans ; and no Chris- 
tian lord or knight could relish the chance of bdng* 
eaten like Tartar horse-beef. But the mendicant 
friars, whose orderi had been quite recently formed, 
were animated by an heroic zeal and a contempt of 
personal danger and privations, and it was among 
these cloister monks that the ambassadors to Baatu 
were to be sought. Pope Innocent IV. and his 
cardinals selected six monks, two from the Fran- 
ciscan order, and four from the Dominican order. 
Johannes de Piano Carpini, as his name is Latin- 
ized, appears to have been the first chosen on 
account of his abilities and courage ; and his com- 
panion, a monk of his own severe order, was one 
Benedict, a Polander, whose knowledge of some of 
the north-eastern countries of Europe must have 
been very useful on the journey. These two friars 
were instructed to take their route through Bo- 
hemia, Poland, and Russia, and then by the north 
of the Caspian Sea. The other four friars, Asce- 
line and Alexander, Albert and Simon de St. 
Quintin, were ordered to proceed through Syria, 
Persia, and Khorassan, by the south of the Caspian 
Sea. Of the journey of the latter we have no 
satisfactory account ; and it is only Carpini who is 
entitled to figure in the list of old travellers. Of 
this remarkable monk of the thirteenth century so 
little is recorded that we can discover neither the 
time nor the place of his birth. Indeed, nothing 
seems to be known of him with any accuracy ex- 
cept through his own account of his mission ; and 
it is rather more than probable that the whole of 
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this account, as we now possess it, was not written 
or dictated by himself. We conjecture that he 
was born at a village in the neighbourhood of 
Monte Gargano, in the province of Capitanata, in 
the kingdom of Naples (Piano di Carpino), about 
A.D. 1210, and that he entered the order of St. 
Francis at a very early period of his own life, and 
only a short time after the formation of that order. 
He would thus be in his thirty-sixth or thirty- 
seventh year in 1246, when he started on his 
perilous expedition in company with the Polish 
friar. In the introductory epistle to his travels 
he says, — 

** To all the faithful to whom this writing may come, 
I friar John de Piano Carpini, of the Order of Mino- 
rites, legate and messenger from the apostolic see to the 
Tartars and other nations of the East, wish the grace of 
God in this life, and glory in the next, and perpetual 
triumph over all the enemies of the Lord. Having 
learned the will of our Lord the Pope, and the venerable 
Cardinals, and having received the commands of the Holy 
see, we determined to go in the first place to the 
Tartars ; because we dreaded that the most terrible and 
nearest danger to the church of Grod arose from them. 
And albeit, we personally dreaded from these Tartars 
that we might be slain or reduced to perpetual slavery, 
or should suffer hunger and thirst, the extremes of heat 
and cold, reproach, and excessive fatigue beyond our 
streng^, all of which, except death and captivity, we 
have verily endured, even beyond our first fears, yet 
did we not spare ourselves, so that we might obey the 
will of God, according to the orders of our Lord the 
Pope, or so that we might be useful in anything to the 
Christians, or at least, that the will and intention of 
those Pagan people might be assuredlv known and 
made manifest to Christendom, lest suddenly invading 
lis, they might find us unprepared, and so make an in- 
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credible slaughter of the Christian people. Hence, 
what we now write is for your advantage, that you may 
be on your guard, and more secure ; it being what we 
saw with our own eyes, while we sojourned with and 
among those Pagans, during more than a year and four 
months, or which we have learned from Christian cap- 
tives residing among them, and whom we believe to be 
worthy of credit. We were likewise enjoined by the 
supreme Pontiff to examine and inquire into everything 
very diligently ; all of which both myself and friar 
Benedict of the same order, my companion in affliction 
and interpreter, have carefully performed." 

The stories that were current throughout West- 
ern Europe at the time they were first appointCKl 
to their mission were enough to deter the boldest 
hearts. The want of accurate information was 
supplied by the fertile and exaggerating fancy of 
fear and superstition. The Tartars were repre- 
sented as invincible in war and insensible to any 
emotions of humanity. A letter had been recently 
circulated, written by one Yvo of Narbonne to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, containing the confession 
of an Englishman touching the barbarous de- 
meanour of these Tartars. The Englishman, ac- 
cording to his confession, or according to this 
letter, had been perpetually banished out of the 
realm of England for certain notorious crimes, and 
had betaken himself to the Holy Land. Not 
long after his banishment, being at Aeon or Acre, 
and thirty years old, he lost all his money at dice. 
Then, having nothing but a shirt of sackcloth, a 
pair of shoes, and a hair cap, and being shaven like 
a fool, he set out on his travels through Syria and 
Asia Minor, and, to prosper the better, he feigned 
idiotcy and dumbness, for idiots have been at all 
times objects of superstitious reverence with the 
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Turks ; and the pretence of being dumb aided in 
concealing the ^Jcts that he could not speak the 
language of the country, and that he was a Ghiaour 
or Christian. After long wandering, he fell among 
the Mongol Tartars, learned their language, and 
went with them when they commenced their march 
upon Burope. The horde which he followed was 
defeated and driven back by a mighty army col- 
lected by the Duke of Austria, the Duke of Bohe- 
mia, the Patriarch of Aquileia, and others, including 
the Prince of Dalmatia, who took eight prisoners, 
and among them this strange Englishman. The 
letter of Yvo of Narbonne describes our vagrant 
countryman as being '^ somewhat learned," and as 
having been employed as interpreter and ambas- 
sador by the Tartars in their communications with 
the Christian Princes. The account the fellow 
gave to his captors, though flimsy and very short, 
was full of horror. The Sction of cannibalism was 
strongly affirmed : the Tartars were said to eat the 
prisoners they took in their wars and invasions, and 
to have a particular relish for the flesh of young 
Vilnius, although they generally ate the old women 
first.* No portion of the horrible story was 
doubted when the devoted Italian friar and his 
comrade the Polander began their journey. In 
Bohemia, in Poland, in Russia, and wherever the 
widely spread Sclavonian language was spoken, 
Friar Benedict the Pole served the Italian as in- 
terpreter. The two monks ran great danger of 
being murdered by the people of Lithuania, who 
appear to have been at this time many degrees 
more barbarous than the Mongols. In Russia they 

• Haklujt, Navigations and Discoveries. 
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were upon the whole hospitably and kindly enter- 
tained. As the Russians adhered to the Greek or 
Eastern Church, Carpini, in a public meeting, ex- 
horted the grand duke and his bishops to abandon 
their heresy, and boldly read to them the letters 
of Pope Innocent, wherein they were admonished 
to return into the unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Although our Franciscan effected no 
conversion, he raised no animosity by this bold- 
ness. He received many presents, together with 
much good advice as to the best means of dealing 
with the Tartars. He and his companion Bene- 
dict were sent forward at the duke's expense to 
Kiow, then the chief city of Russia, which had 
risen from its ruins, and which was not very fiir 
from the uncertain, moveable frontier of the Mon- 
gols. At Kiow they hired an interpreter, but they 
afterwards found reason to lament that this man 
was unequal to the duties he had undertaken to 
perform. As frequently happened with the drogo- 
mans of the monkish missionaries, this man of 
Kiow appears to have had no taste for sermons or 
for religious controversies. Besides an interpreter, 
they procured fresh horses from the men of Kiow. 

** They told us that if we carried those horses which 
we then had unto the Tartars, ^reat store of snow lying 
upon the ground, they would all die, because they luiew 
not how to diff up the grass under the snow, as the Tar- 
tarian horses do, neither could there be aught found for 
them to eat, the Tartars having neither hay nor straw, 
nor any other fodder. We determined therefore to leave 
them behind at Kiow, with two servants appointed to 
keep them. And we were constrained to bestow gifts 

Xn the Millenary, that we might obtain his &your to 
w us post-horses and a guide." . 
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With hardy, shaggy little hofses, of the breed 
which has aiaee been made famous under the name 
of <^ Cossack horses/' they resumed their journey* 
They had to traverse the boundless plain of South* 
em Russia (then called Comania), which is watered 
by the great rivers Dnieper, Don, Volga, and Yaik 
or Ural. On the first Saturday after Ash Wed- 
nesday, near upon sunset, as the monks were taking 
up their quarters for the night, a number of armed 
Tartars came suddenly upon them, in a threatening 
manner, demanding who they were. They re- 
plied that they were messengers from the Pope ; 
and the Tartars rode away and left them so soon 
as they had received some of the friar's victuals. 
The next morning, as he was proceeding on his 
journey, Carpini was met by a great Tartar chief, 
who demanded to know the purport of his coming. 
The monk answered that he was going from the 
&ther and lord of the Christians to the emperor 
and princes of the Tartars to desire peace and 
friendship, and to admonish them to embrace the 
true faathj without which they could not be saved : 
that the pope was astonished at their monstrous 
slaughter of mankind, more especially of the Hun- 
garians, Muscovites, and Polanders, who had 
neither injured nor attempted to injure the Tar- 
tars, and that as God was sore offended by such 
proceedings, the pope admonished them to refrain 
in future, and to repent of what they had already 
done. The chief procured them horses and a 
guide, and sent them forward to the next station. 
Intolerance and bigotry were not among the Tar- 
tar vices. The Mongols at this time occupied all 
the country between China, Siberia, and the Cas- 
pian Sea, the van of their nomadic army being on 
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the river Dnieper, and its rear under the great 
M^all of China. The subordinate khans passed the 
two monks onward from post to post until they 
came to the head-quarters of the great Baatu. 
These posts were far apart, and the intervening 
tracts of country were sufficiently dismal. The 
old inhabitants had been nearly exterminated by 
the Tartars, and little was to be seen except pyra- 
mids of human skulls, and skulls and bones strewed 
on the ground. Some of these bones merely 
marked the places where the wandering tribes had 
been encamped for a time, and had killed their 
horses for food; but other bones denoted the 
slaughter of men, women, and children. The 
country where Baatu had his camp (called by the 
travellers a part of Comania), was far beyond the 
Caspian Sea. But their toils were not yet over. 
Baatu ordered them to proceed to the court of his 
sovereign the khan of khans. Emperor of China, 
and lord of all mankind. They then entered a 
country called by them " the country of the pagan 
Naymani," where they journeyed for many days, 
till they came to the proper lands of the Mongols. 
Through this latter country they travelled for 
about three weeks, continually riding on horseback 
and at a rapid pace. 

" In the whole of this journey," says the narrative of 
the monks, " we used extraordinary exertion, as our 
Tartar guides were commanded to take us on with all 
possible expedition ; on which account we always tra- 
velled from early moniing till night, without stopping to 
take food ; and we often came to our quarters so late as 
not to get any food that night, but were forced to eat in 
the morning what we ought to have had for supper. We 
changed horses frequently every day, and travelled con- 
stantly as hard as the horses could go." 
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It is not easy to name the places or even to trace 
the route which they followed ; but they appear to 
have passed by the head of the Baikal lake, and to 
have traversed great part of the country vaguely 
denominated Chinese Tartary, going in the direc- 
tion of the Great Wall of China. In all these vast 
regions, thinly occupied by the Mongols and their 
flocks and herds, there was not one fixed town, 
there was scarcely a house ; for the people of all 
d^rees, not excepting Ihe khans and the emperor 
himself, lived in tents, and moved from place to 
place as pasturage or war or other business re- 
quired. They describe one immense tent which 
was so vast that they thought it might have con- 
tained two thousand persons. This tent was sur- 
rounded by an enclosure of planks painted with 
various figures and symbols. It belonged to the 
grand khan's mother, a lady of great wisdom and 
influence, who was considered by the Tartars as 
having secured the throne of the universe for her 
son. The monk adds that the tent was formed of 
the finest white cloth, and that it had two gates or 
entrances, one of which stood continually open, 
and without any guard, yet no man or woman 
dared to enter therein. The second gate was the 
gate of audience, but admission could only be ob- 
tained by the express order of the khan. These 
monks make no mention of the curious car-houses 
of which Rubruquis gives a particular account. 
Wherever the great chiefs were, the assemblage of 
tents and the camp had a name, which the monks 
set down, like the name of a town or city ; but in 
all probability, within a short time after their pas- 
sage, these tents were all struck and removed to a 
distant quarter, and the populous spot was left a 
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solitude in the vast surrounding wilderness. As they 
make no mention of travelling on camels, or of their 
entering upon that desert, they must have found 
the emperor or great khan somewhere to the north 
of the great sandy desert which spreads itself be- 
tween the Great Wall and Tartary. Here they do 
not attempt to name the place, merely calling it 
the Court of the Emperor. This great potentate, 
whom they name Kujak or Cuine Khan, had many- 
spacious tents and an enormous attendance, com- 
posed of people of many nations. The court was 
surround^ by countless flocks and herds. It was 
on the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, or the 22nd of 
July, that the monks arrived at this court. The 
emperor ordered them to be provided with a tent 
and all necessary expenses, after the Tartar custom, 
and his people treated them with more attention 
and respect than they had hitherto met with. All 
the Tartar khans were assembled in the neighbour- 
hood, with their followers, and they were amusing 
themselves by riding about the hills and valleys. 
Some of them no doubt were hawking, as that 
sport is much followed in that part of Asia. Car- 
pini says that he and his companion did not drink 
cosmos, or the milk of mares fermented, but that 
the Tartars made them drink so much of another 
liquor that they were seriously incommoded thereby. 
Princes and great lords from China and Cochin 
China, a duke from Russia, two sons of the King 
of Georgia, an envoy of the Caliph of Bagdad, and 
more than ten other Mohammedan envoys, were 
waiting submissively upon the Mongol conqueror. 
The monks were informed that there were above 
four thousand envoys present, some from those 
countries which paid tribute, some from other sul- 
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tans and dukes who cBOs/b to ofiSsr tli^ir submiBsion, 
some who had been summoned by the emperor, 
and some from the various governors of countries 
and places under his authority. The eyes of Car- 
pini and his poor companions were dazzled by the 
display made by these Oriental diplomatists. They 
were mounted on high-bred horses splendidly ca- 
parisoned, having trappings of pure gold. Each 
day they came forth in a different dress ; now in 
white, now in scarlet, now in blue, and lastly in 
very rich Baldakin* lobes, the finest in ail the 
world. On the great day of audience all these en- 
voys were placed on the outside of the wooden 
wall of the great tent occupied by the emperor, 
and were abundantly supplied with meat and drink. 
None were allowed to approach the khan of khans 
without performing the kotoo, that is, without 
making nine prostrations and knocking their fore- 
heads nine times against the ground. The empe- 
ror, in feet, was worshipped like a divinity. . Under 
these circumstances, letters scarcely intelligible 
and an admonitory message from the pope delivered 
by two bare-legged friars, were not likely to make 
much impression upon the great and inflated shep- 
herd warrior. While the friars stayed about the 
gilded tent a warlike ceremony was performed.. 

* These robes were probably manufactared in India or in 
China, and introduced into the more western parts of the 
world by caravan travelling through the city of Bagdad. In 
very old, as well as in modem Italian, the term Baldachino 
signifies the splendid silk canopy or umbrella which is car- 
ried, in procession, over the host or other sacred objects. 
The dictionary Delia Crusca gives as a Latin equiv^Jeut 
pannus sericus Babylonicus, but both Ancient Babylon and 
the more modem Bagdad imported their silk stuffs from the 
coimtries lying beyond the Indian Ocean. 
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They thought the ceremony signified a defiance 
against the Church of Rome, the Roman empire, 
and all the Christian kingdoms and nations of the 
West ; and they were otherwise informed that it 
was the intention of these Mongols to subdue all 
the kingdoms of the earth, as Zinghis Khan had 
commanded them to do. 

" Of all the nations under ^Heaven," says the narra- 
tive, ** it is only the Christians that they have some fear 
of ; and, on this account, they are now preparing to 
make war on us. In all his letters their emperor styles 
himself the power of God and the emperor of mankind ; 
and the seal of the present emperor is inscribed Goi> ix 

HBAYEN AND CuiNE KhAN ON £ABTH, THE POWER OF 

God, the seal of the empeboa of all men." 

The lord of the world, however, admitted the 
monks to an audience, received from them the let- 
ter of the pope, and gave them in return letters for 
his holiness written in the Mongol language, and 
also in Arabic. Pope Innocent's letter, the sub- 
stance of which has been already given, was very 
free in its style and language. It began thus: — 

*' Since not only men, but also irrational animals, and 
even the mechanical mundane elements, are united by 
some kind of alliance, after the example of superior 
spirits, whose hosts the Author of the universe has esta- 
blished in a perpetual and peaceful order, we are com- 
pelled to wonder, not without reason, how you, as we 
have been told, having entered many lands of Christians 
and others, have visited them with horrible desolation, 
and still, with lasting fury, not ceasing to extend further 
your destroying hands, outraging every natural tie, and 

Xring neither sex nor age, direct indifterently aeainst 
mankind the fury of the sword." The Holv Scrip- 
tures were upheld as the best corrective of his fury and 
^rocity, and the King of the Tartars was admonished 
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that although the Omnipotent God sometinies tfjpares the 
fxmid man, he is sore to smite him with his rengeanoe 
if he do not repent and humble himself. The lett^ 
ended with these few words about the 'ambassadors the 
pope had selected : — ^* We have chosen to send uuto 
you these poor friars, on account of their exemplary con- 
duct and knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, and be- 
cause they will be more useful to yon from their imitatinp^ 
the humility of our Saviour ; and if we had thought they 
would be more grateful and useful to you, we would have 
sent you prelates or other powerful men." It was bold 
in the monks to present such a letter.* 

But the hospitality with which they had been 
at first ivelcomed soon ceased. This apparently 
arose from their having gone thither so empty- 
handed. The other envoys at the golden tent pre- 
sented infinite quantities of rich gifls of all kinds, 
as costly skins and furs, purple robes, silken gir- 
dles wrought with gold, splendid umbrellas covered 
with gems, camels, horses, and mules richly capa- 
risoned ; but when the Franciscan friars were 
asked what gifls they had to offer, they were com- 
pelled to say that they had none. They complainetl 
that during their stay at court they were in such 
extreme distress for victuals and drink that they 
could hardly keep themselves alive. 

** But God," 'says the narrative, " sent to our aid a 
Russian goldsmith, who was considerably favoured by 
the emperor, and who procured us some food. This 
good man did also show us the emperor's throne and 
seal, which he had been employed to make." 

♦ The whole of this letter has been extracted by M. 
d'Avezac from the Annals of the Minorite order, and pub- 
lished by him in the Recueil de Voyages, &c. — a very va- 
luable work conducted by the Paris Geographical Socie^ 
VOL. I. Q 
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At last, on the feast of St. Brice (the 13th of 
November, 1247), they received permission to de- 
part from this inhospitable court. They returned 
by thfe same route by which they had gone, travel- 
ling the whole winter through the desert, and often 
sleeping at night on the snow. 

** Then taking our journey to return, we travelled all 
winter long, lying in the deserts oftentimes upon the snow, 
except that with our feet we made a piece of ground 
bare to lie upon. For there were ho trees, but the 
plain champaign field. And oftentimes in the morning 
we found ourselves all covered with snow driven over 
us by the wind." 

The emperor's mother had given each of them a 
warm cloak made of fox -skins, but their roguish 
Tartar guides cut away and stole half of the skins 
of which the cloaks were made. They i^in 
visited the court of the great Baatu, and the en- 
campment of another Tartar Khan still nearer to 
Russia, where they were asked again for presents. 
ISlany broad rivers they had to pass upon the ice ; 
but like the rest of these early monkish mission- 
aries, they say exceedingly little about their per- 
sonal dangers and sufferings, hereby contrasting 
advantageously with many, or perhaps most, mo- 
dern travellers. The monks were upheld by a 
higher and nobler spirit than that of a mere love 
of distinction : they set down their privations and 
sufferings to the duty they owed to their order. 
They ctirried as much heroism under the cowl as 
ever was carried under the steel casque. On the 
9th of June, 1248, they reached Kiow, where their 
Russian friends joyfully received them and wel- 
comed them as men returned from death to life. 
^Q all they had passed sixteen months entirely 
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among the Mongols, and the people that had been 
conquered by them. Pope Innocent had enjoined 
them to be diligent and accurate in their observa- 
tions, and faithful in reporting what they saw and 
heard of these strange people who liad made all 
Europe tremble. The friars certainly acted up to 
these instructions, and, allowance being made for 
the state of geography and other sciences, and for 
the condition and superstitions of the time, the 
account which Carpini or his friends gave to the 
world was an admirable little book of travels, more 
accurate and sober than anything which had pre- 
ceded it in the same line, either in modern Eu- 
rope or among the Greeks and Romans. The 
spirit of exaggeration is scarcely visible in it, and 
its general accuracy has been confirmed by honest 
John Bell of Antermony, who travelled to China 
with an embassy from Peter the Great, and by 
other and later travellers through the wide regions 
which intervene between European Kussia and the 
celestial empire. Carpini was the first to uproot 
a set of monstrous fables, and to give a true and 
striking picture of the peculiar civilization of the 
Tartars. But, at the same time, he revealed their 
prodigpious number, warlike strength, and close 
political union, and warned the disunited and dis- 
tracted kingdoms of Christendom that if these 
hordes moved westward they would be found irre- 
sistible, unless a league of Christian princes were 
previously formed for the single purpose of oppo- 
sing them. The section or chapter entitled " How 
the Tartars are to be resisted," abounds with good 
sense. Many of his descriptions are admirable for 
their brevity, point, and accuracy. In these par- 
ticulars the friar may even stand a comparison 

o2 
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with Marco Polo. His naivete only gives an an- 
tique grace. 

' ** The Mongols or Tartars/' he says, "are in out- 
ward shape unlike our people. For they are broader 
between the eyes and in the balls of their cheeks, than 
men of other nations be. They have flat and small 
noses, small eyes, eyelids standing straight upright ; and 
they are always shaven on the crowns like priests. . . 
. . They are very rich in cattle, as in camels, oxen, 
sheep, and goats, and I think they have more horses and 
mares than all the world beside. Their emperor, dukes, 
and other of their nobles do abound with silk, gold, 

silver, and precious stones They drink 

milk in great quantities, but especially mares' milk if 

they have it Their manners are partly 

praiseworthy, and partly detestable : for they are more 
obedient unto their lords and masters than any other 
clergy or lay people in the whole world." 

He then balances their virtues and vices, making 
out for them a character closely resembling that 
of the Turcomans and other nomadic tribes of our 
own day. 

It appears that Friar Johannes returned to Italy, 
and that there, with some assistance, he wrote or 
dictated his plain unvarnished account of his tra- 
vels in a Libellus, or small book in Latin. Of this 
manuscript, of which no doubt there were once 
many copies, we have never been able to obtain a 
sight. It seems now to be known only through 
the Speculum Historiale of Vincentius Belvacen- 
sis,* where it is inserted at full length, together 

♦ The * Speculum Historiale * was the compiladon of 
Vincent de Bcauvais, Latinized into Vincentius Belvacensis,a 
Dominican monk, a reader or preacher to St. Louis, who 
desired him to undertake different works. These works now 
form a considerable collection.. In the 32Dd and last book 
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with some slight informatioii about their journey, 
which the author or editor, Yincentius, says he re* 
ceived from Simon de St. Quintin,* one of the four 
friars who had gone into Tartary by the south of 
the Caspian sea. From the ' Speculum Histo- 
riale' Hamusio transferred all this matter, together 
with an Italian translation to follow the Latin text, 
into the second volume of his * Raccolta di Na- 
vigazioni e Viaggi/ which was printed at Venice 
in the year 1556. From this work of Bamusio, 
our own good compiler, Richard Hakluyt, copied 
the matter into the first volume of his ' Naviga- 
tions and Discoveries,' which was published at 
London in the year 1599. Hakluyt, who of course 
only transfers the Latin text, gives a good racy 
translation of his own ; but he omits several pas- 
sages which are given by Ramusio. From Ramusio 
or from Hakluyt all modern and indeed all existing 
accounts of Carpini have been drawn. 

A French writer of our own day, being deter- 
mined to finish the good monk's story, says it ap- 
pears that after his return from Tartary he devoted 
his life to the missions in the north of Europe ; 
preached the gospel in Bohemia, Hungary, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and died in the midst of these 
apostolical labours at a very advanced age ; but we 

of the ' Speculum Historiale ' the matter is wholly Simon 
de St. Quintin's. 

Vincent de Beauvais makes a mixed relation, which he 
divides into fifty chapters, and this is the accoont known to 
US. 

* M. d'Avezac made a diligent but unsuccessful search 
after the original manuscript of Simon de St. Quintin. See 
Recueil de Voyages, published by the Paris Geographical 
Society. We much doubt whether this monk ever left or 
wrote a manuscript of his Travels. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

About five years after the return of Carpini, ano- 
ther adventurous monk was sent among the Tartars, 
with instructions to penetrate if possible as fer as 
the interior of Cathay or China. This man was a 
more minute observer than his predecessor, and we 
have a more direct, a fuller, and in all respects a 
better account of his travels. William de Rubru- 
quis was a friar of the Minorite or Franciscan 
order. Pits, in his curious work of English Bio- 
graphy, or * Lives of the Kings, Bishops, Aposto- 
lical men, and Writers of England,' claims him as 
a countryman ; but though we should be proud to 
admit the claim, we cannot in any justice do so ; it 
appears, on the contrary, pretty plain that he was a 
native of Brabant. His real name was Ruysbrock 
or Rysbruck, which, according to the ^bion of 
the times, he Latinized into Rubruquis. He entered 
the cloisters early in life, and soon after finishing 
his noviciate and taking the major vows and being 
qualified as a priest, he went to the Holy Land. 
The recent successes of the foiirth great Crusade 
under the French King Louis IX., afterwards 
canonized as St. Louis, had revived the hopes of 
the Christians of the West of regaining permanent 
possession of Jerusalem and the whole of Palestine. 
Fresh streams of pilgrims were flowing thither, 
and some of these counted upon settling in the 
Holy Land for life. 

It appears, however, that before Rubruquis 
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reaehed the Syrian shore the devout French king 
had been defeated near Tunis, and made prisonear 
by the Mohammedans. Louis, however, was soon 
released upon paying a ransom and entering into a 
treaty with the Sultan ; and he was in Palestine 
in 1253. Although the monkish envoys he hod 
already sent in quest of Prester or priest John had 
returned to htm with their very discouraging ac«> 
counts, Louis could not discharge his imagination 
of that visionary personage, and being more anxious 
thaa ever to contract an allianee with that fiineied 
Christian potentate, he resolved to send anothel* 
mission in search of him. For his envoys he fixed 
upon Rubruqnis, friar Bartholomew of Cremona, 
and a c^tain friar Andrew, wha<9e country et 
birthplace is not named. Rubruquis, though th« 
youngest of the three, appears to have been con-* 
sidered as the head of the mission. Before his 
departure Louis strictly enjoined him to write down 
everytliing he saw and heard among the Tartars ; 
and by xsonscientiously obeying this order, Rubru- 
qub brought back an immense deal of curious in- 
formation on the subject of that nomadic people 
which was new to P^urope at the time, and which) 
after the lapse of six centuries, is still about the 
most correct and completest picture we possess of 
Tartar life ; for the wandering tribes of that great 
raee^ which occupies so large a portioti of the globev 
have, on the whole, changed but little since the 
thirteenth century ; and in that long intervening 
time feiv travellers have been among them in their 
native wilds^ 

After spending a short time at Constantinople 
among the Greek Christians, whose schism gave 
him so much offence that he saya not a woid abor'' 

g3 
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them or about their beautiful city, Babruqub with 
his companions took shipping and entered the Pen - 
tus, the Euxine, or as it is now more generally 
called, the Black Sea, on the 9th day of May, 
1253. He tells us that he had made at Constanti- 
nople a good provision of dried fruits, Muscat 
wines and delicate biscuits, wherewith to make pre- 
sents to the Tartars, " who never look with a 
friendly eye upon those who go to them empty- 
handed." On the 21st of May, he safely landed at 
Soldaia, now Soudac or Soujac in the Crimea, near 
Cherson (where Howard the philanthropist died in 
1790). But here his troubles began. 

King Louis, being uncertain how the mission 
might succeed, had instructed Rubruquis and his 
companions to give out that they were travelling 
on their own account, as private missionaries. 
The monks had so represented themselves ; but at 
Soldaia people would not believe them, and hit 
upon the true story, — that they were sent as am- 
bassadors from the Christians in the Holy Land. 
Bubruquis, fiiithful to his instructions, said that 
they were going entirely on their own account in 
search of a great Tartar king named Sartach, whom 
they understood to be a Christian, and a foe to the 
Mohammedans. Yet upon being assured that the 
Tartars would not grant a passage through their 
country to any strangers except such as were sent 
ambassadors from kings, the monk was obliged to 
confess that he was the bearer of letters from the 
king his master to the great and royal Sartach. 
" Then," says the friar, " they told me many good 
things concerning the said Sartach, which I did not 
find afterwards to be true." According to his own 

''X)unt he and his companions were received very 
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graciously ; but it should appear from the treat- 
ment they afterwards met with, that their presents 
were not considered sufficiently valuable, and that 
the Tartars could not believe that much consi- 
deration was due to men that had nothing to give 
but dried fruits, sweet wine, and a few delicate 
biscuits. The monks, indeed, when pressed on 
later occasions for richer offerings, as gold and 
diver, or jewels and precious raiment, pleaded that 
by the rules of their order they were prohibited 
from possessing such things — that they were 
espoused to poverty by a vow, and could neither 
give nor receive worldly riches ; but this confes- 
don evidently did not raise them in the estimation 
of the Tartars. The old town of the Chersonesus 
IS described as a place of great trade. 

" Here," says Rubruquis, ** all merchants land who 
come from Constantinople, on their way to the north, 
and they embark here again on their return from Mus- 
covy : they bring with them silks, cotton eloths, other 
manufactured stuf&, and aromatic spices ; and these they 
exchange at Soldaia for ermines, martens, and other 
valuable furs, which are brought by the traders from 
Muscovy and Siberia." 

Rubruquis and his companions met with a very 
kind and hospitable reception from the merchants, 
who were for the most part Christians. There was 
a bishop who had a cathedral chuich and chapter 
in the town. 

The monks renewed their journey by land in the 
early part of the month of June, having six covered 
carts drawn by oxen, and five riding horses. Their 
party consisted of seven men, for they had hired a 
drogoman or interpreter, and had purchased a slave 
named Nicholas, at Constantinople, and the Tartars 
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ef Soldaia had allowed them to take two men to 
drive their carts and have care of their horses and 
oxen. Between Soldaia and Cherson they found 
several castles on the sea-shore occupied by Goths 
who spoke a Teutonic language. These castles of the 
Goths, first mentioned by Rubruquis, were noticed 
eighty years later by the Venetian traveller Bar- 
baro ; and Busbeck or Busbequius conversed with 
some of these Goths from the Crimea at Constan- 
tinople in 1562, and drew up a vocabulary of their 
language. 

' Resuming their journey, our monks presently 
eame to the narrow isthmus which. connects the 
Crimea or Chersonesus with the continent. Here 
they found a deep ditch or trench dug right across 
the isthmus from sea to sea, and a custom-house for 
levying duties, principally on salt, for which there 
was a large demand among the inland dwelling 
Tartars. 

On the third day of their journey from Soldaia, 
the monks fell in with the wandering Tartars, and 
Rubruquis thought himself " entered into a new 
world." He launches at once into a description of 
the novelties which most struck him. These Tar- 
tars had no permanent city, no fixed residence of 
any kind, and no knowledge of a future state of 
existence. They divided all Scythia among them, 
and each leader, according to the number of his 
followers, knew the boundaries of his pastures, and 
the course he ought to follow. In fact theii^ nu- 
merous tribes at this period wandered as masters 
over an immense extent of country, the greater 
portion of which was in Asia, though a large part 
of north-eastern Europe was also subject to them. 
Their movable habitations, and their flocks and 
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keids were iband from the borders of China a? far 
as the left bank of the Danube. In summer they 
travelled towards tlie mountains, or the cooler 
countries of the north ; in the winter they descended 
to the plains, or sought the warmer regions of the 
south. Wherever they went they carried ttieir all 
with them, leaving scarcely a trace of their resi- 
dence or existence in the places they quitted. The 
districts swarming with human population and 
sheep and cattle to-day, would be a complete desert 
to-morrow. Their houses, if such they could be 
called, went upon wheels, and were drawn from 
place to place by oxen. They were made of wat- 
tled rods, and wicker-work, and in form were not 
much unlike our common beehives, being circular 
and rounded oif at top. But some of these travel** 
ling abodes were so large and ponderous that it 
required a whole herd of animals to draw them 
slowly along. The friar sometimes counted as 
many as twenty-two bullocks put to one house, in 
one row, according to the breiadth of the waggon, 
and other eleven before these. He says that he 
once measured the distance between the wheel-ruts 
of one of these great house-bearing waggons, and 
feund it io be twenty feet, and that when the house 
was upon the waggon it spread beyond the wheels 
at least five feet on each side. The houses were so 
constructed that at the end of a journey they could 
easily be taken off the waggons and set down on 
the ground, liubruquis much regrets his inability 
to drdw. 

** Some of the married ladies," he say$, ** have most 
beautiful waggoas made for themselves, which I cannot 
describe without the wd of designing, and which I would 
We dmwu lor your majesty if I had been able.'' 
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One Mohal, a rich Tartar^ had as many as si 
hundred of these waggon-houses, in which he car- 
ried about his many wives, his children, and all 
their female attendants. The station of one of 
these Tartars appeared by itself like a town, — but 
one in which there were very few men. The doors 
of the movable houses were always turned to face 
the south ; and the waggons on which they had 
been carried, and their attendant carts, were drawn 
up in two compact lines, one in front, and the other 
in rear of the habitations. Within the houses 
there were always certain lares or household gods, 
which were nothing but little images or puppets 
made of felt. Near the door of every house there 
was a figure with a cow*s udder, the guardian 
spirit of the women who milked the kine; and 
opposite to it was another figure having the udder 
of a mare — the" tutelar divinity of the men who 
milked the more spirited animals. According to 
Tartar morality it was an unpardonable effeminacy 
for a man to milk a cow, and for a woman to milk 
a mare was equally unseemly. Among them the 
grand distinction between the two sexes lay in this 
— man was a mare-milker, woman a cow-milker. 

The ladies wore a strange head-dress, called by 
our friar a botta, or tub, or butt. 

*< It is a head-dress, light and hollow, being made of 
the bark of trees or other light material, from which rises 
a square sharp spire more than a cubit in length, 
fashioned like a pinnacle. [This must have somewhat 
resembled the horn which is often referred to in Scrip- 
ture, and which is still worn by the women of Moimt 
Lebanon.] It is covered over with a piece of rich silk, 
and on the top of the spire they pnt a ounch of quills or 
slender canes, a cubit long and more, which they beautify 
at the top with peacock's feathers, and round about ail 
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die length thereof with the feathers of a mallard's tail, 
and with precious stones also. Hereupon, when a great 
company of such gentlewomen ride together, and are 
beheld afar off, they seem to be soldiers with helmets on 
their heads, carrying their lances upright ; for the said 
Botta appeareth like an helmet with a lance over it. All 
the women sit on horseback, bestriding their horses like 
men : and they bind their hoods or gowns about their 
waists with a sky-col#"ired silk scarf, and with another scarf 
they gird them about their breasts ; and they bind also 
a piece of white silk, like a muffler or mask, under their 
eyes, reaching down unto the breast. These gentle- 
women are exceeding fat, and the lesser their noses be, 
the fairer they are esteemed : they daub over their sweet 
faces too with grease shamefully : and they never lie in 
bed for their travail of childbirth." 

Rubruquis compLiins at a very early stage of his 
journey of the quality and small quantity of food 
allowed him by the Tartars, and soon after of the' 
rapid rate at which they made him travel. He 
says they ate all sorts of flesh, even that of animals 
desui by disease. He seems, however, to have con- 
quered his aversion to horse-flesh, and he informs 
us that the sausages of the Tartars, made of the in- 
testines of horses, were better than pork sausages. 

One might suppose, from the description he gives 
of his equitation, that the Tartars had intended to 
make him a cook, in the manner described by 
Hudibras.* 

With their train of waggons they travelled for 
several weeks across the Steppes which separate the 
Dnieper from the Tana'is, or river Don. Rubru- 
quis says that they kept always to the East, cross- 
ing immense desert plains, with nothing to be seen 
but earth and sky, and here and there the tumuli 

* Canto ii. part 
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of the Comans. As they advanced they were Tnucii 
importaned by the wandering Tartars for presents. 

** They were continually begging," says our friar of 
the mendicant order, '* begging our bread for their 
young brats, and wondering at all things which they saw 
about our servants, as their knives, gloves, purses, and 
points, and desiring to have them. I excused myself 
that we had a long way to travel, and that we must in 
nowise so soon deprive ourselves of things necessary te 
finish so long a joumey. Then they said that I was a 
very varlet. True it is they took nothing by force i'rom 
me : howbeit they will beg that which they see very 
importunately and shamelessly. If a man gives them 
anything, it may be regarded as thrown away, for they 
have no gratitude ; and as they look uix)n themselves as 
the lords and masters of the earth, they think that no 
man ought to refuse them anything : yet, if one gives 
them nothing, and afterwards stands in need of their 
* assistance, they will not give it. All that thfey gave us 
was some of their sour buttermilk, called Apran : and 
very sour it was." 

One morning they met the waggons of the g^reat 
Tartar chief Zagathai, laden with their houses, and 
travelling along; **and verily," says our monk, 
" I thought that a great city was coming to meet 
Its." He was also astonished at the prodigious 
droves of oxen and horses, and the immense flocks 
of sheep, which were travelling with the houses. 
The moving city was brought to a halt near to 
some sweet running water, and, as soon as the houses 
were placed in order upon the ground, an inter*- 
preter waited upon the monks from the great 
Zagathai. The first verb this linguist conjugated 
was the verb to give. What had the strangers to 
give to the Great Khan ? What did th^ intend to 
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give to his drogoman? For his own share he 
hoped that they would give him not only some 
choice food and drink, but some goodly raiments, 
as a recompense for the trouble he must undergo in 
interpreting for them. The monks, who appear to 
have dreaded being stripped naked before they got 
to the presence of the Great Khan, again pleaded 
the rules of their order and their vow of poverty. 
When they showed him a flagon of wine, and a 
basket of biscuits, and a basket of dried apples and 
other ^dried fruits, he sneered at the offering, and 
told them that they ought to have provided them- 
selves with some rich stuflfe. They were, however, 
admitted to the presence of Zagat hai, who was sit- 
ting on a sort of bed, with a musical instrument in 
his hand, and with one of his wives sitting by his 
side. Bubruquis, who had not yet got accustomed 
to the Tartar feature, says he really thought that 
the great lady had cut off her nose, so flat was it 
on the face ; or to use his own words, — " I verily 
thmk she had cut and pared her nose between the 
eyes, that she might seem to be more flat and 
saddle-nosed : for she had left herself no nose at 
all in that place, having anointed the very same 
place witli a black ointment, and her eyebrows 
also ; which sight seemed most ugly in our eyes.*' 
When the monks presented their humble offering, 
Zagathai distributed the dried fruit, the biscuits^ 
and the SM'eet wine among his men, who had met 
in his house to drink. He asked Hubruquis whe- 
ther he would drink Cosmos, or fermented milk of 
mares? For the Russian, Greek, and Nestorian 
Christians, that were living among or that had 
communication with these Tartars, would on no 
account drink their liquor, holding Cosmos as an 
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heathenish abomination. Our monk very wisely 
replied that for the present he had drink of his own, 
but that when it was finished he would drink 
Cosmos. Though so much addicted to mares' milk, 
these Tartars seem to have had no dislike to the good 
monk's sweet wine. On one occasion, when claim- 
ing hospitality, he was asked as usual for a present 
beforehand. He gave the master of the house one 
bottle of wine : this the Tartar emptied in a trice, 
and then demanded another bottle — " because," 
said he, '' a man never enters another man's hoiise 
on one leg." 

At times the poor monks found the Tartars 
living on short commons. In this condition the 
pagans were meek and gentle, but when their 
stomachs were well-lined with horse-flesh they were 
haughty and fierce. Merry Matthew Prior de- 
scribed the philosophy of the thing some five hun- 
dred years after the time of Rubruquis. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel ? 
But who can stand his rage and force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse ?* 

The monks tarried ten days with the horde of 
Zagathai, where they could get hardly anything to 
eat or drink. " Truly," says Rubruquis, " if it 
had not been for the grace of God and the biscuits 
we broiight with us, we had perished there." From 
this inhospitable station they travelled directly 
north until they came to the isthmus of Precop. 
Their attendants now pilfered them largely ; but 
they came among a more generous Tartar horde, 
who, in return for a basket of fruit and biscuit, 

♦ Alma. 
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gave them a goat and a great many bladders full 
of milk, and lent them oxen to draw on their carts. 
They now travelled directly eastward, having the 
sea of Asoph on their right hand. For ten days 
they travelled through a perfect desert, seeing no 
human being, no flocks or herds, and^ finding no- 
thing conducive to their comfort or use, except 
water in two small rivers, and in some ditches dug 
on purpose. They scarcely saw a tree or a stone, 
but the pasture is described as being excellent. 
Yet they were happier in this loneliness than in 
the society they afterwards found. 

*' So long as we travelled in the desert," says Father 
William, " matters were passably well with us, but I 
cannot express the plagues and troubles we had to en- 
counter among the dwellings of the Tartars; for onr 
guide would have us give presents to every one of the 
Tartar chiefs, which we were unable to atfbrd, and we 
were eight persons in all continually using our provisions, 
as the three Tartars now with us insisted that we should 
feed them ; and the flesh which had been given us was 
far from being sufficient, and there was none that we 
could get by buying. And while we sat under the 
shadow of our carts to shelter us from the extreme heat 
of the sun, the Tartars would intrude into our company, 
and even tread upon us, that they might see what we 
had." 

They were also very unmannerly in other particu- 
lars. On the feast of St. Mary Magdalen — the 
22Dd of July — ^they reached the bank of the mighty 
river Tanais or Don, which is described as being 
at that point as broad as the river Seine at Paris, 
and as separating Europe from Asia, as the Nile 
separates Asia from Africa. Here they found 
some fish, flesh, and dry bread, to their great con- 
tentment. Quitting the station on the river bank 
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they plunged i^in into a desert. They lost their 
way, and could find no man and no sign to set 
them right. But on the fourth day they found 
some people, upon which they '' rejoiced like ma- 
riners who had escaped from a tempest into a safe 
harbour." On the second of the Kalends of Au- 
gust they reached the temporary residence of the 
great Sartach, of whom they were in search. He 
was encamped within three days' journey of the 
river Volga, and his cOurt appeared to the monks 
very large and magnificent ; as he had six wives, 
and his eldest son three, and as each of these ladies 
had a great house, like those already described, and 
several smaller houses, and as there were not fewer 
than two hundred chest-carts. These carts carried 
enormous square chests, which might be called the 
family store-room and treasury, for in them were 
deposited the clothes, household goods and chattels, 
and all their owner's valuables ; they were well 
smeared over with suet or sheep's milk butter, to 
keep out the rain, and were fancifully painted, and 
in parts ornamented with feathers : unlike the 
houses, they were never taken off their wheels. 
The carts to which they were fixed were much 
higher from the ground than the waggons that 
carried the dwelling-houses ; and instead of being 
drawn by oxen they were drawn by tall camels. 
They could thus ford the smaller rivers of Asia, 
without injuring or wetting the contents of the 
chest. Before they could gain admittance at court 
the monks were obliged to wait upon a great man 
who bore the official title of " The Gate of the 
Lord." Here there was anger on one side and 
dismay on the other, the Gate being much offended 
at the monks having nothing to give to the Lord. 
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Rubraquis and his two friends were, however, ad- 
mitted to the presence of Sartach, who sat majes- 
tically, having music and dancing performed before 
him. Father William pleaded the old excuse of 
monastic poverty, and Sartach admitted it much 
more readily than any of his subjects had done. 
He courteously replied that being monks, they 
acted well in observing their vow ; that he stood 
in no need of anything, and that he would freely 
give them such things as they might need. He 
then made them sit down on their hams, and drink 
of his own nulk ; and afterwards desired them to 
recite a benediction, which they did. * As Rubru- 
quis wrote the account of his travels for the special 
perusal of Louis IX., who had employed him, he 
did not spare occasional compliments. He says — 

** Sartach inquired who was the greatest sovereign 
among the Franks ? To which I answered, the Em- 
peror, if he could enjoy his dominions in peace. ' Not 
so,' said he, * but the King of France.' For he had 
heard of your majesty from the Lord Baldwin of Hain- 
ault. I found also at this court one of the Knights 
Templars, who had been at Cyprus, and had made a re- 
port of all that he had seen there concerning your ma- 
jesty." 

On the following morning the monks were or- 
dered to return to court, and carry with them the 
letters from King Louis, their books and sacerdotal 
vestments. They loaded one cart with their books 
and mass-dresses, and another with wine, biscuits, 
and dried fruits. That terrible man, " the Gate 
of the Lord," met them before they came to Sar- 
tach's threshold, and causing all their books and 
vestments to be spread out before them, he asked 
the monks whether they meant to bestow all these 
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things upon his majster. Rubruquis was sorely 
disquieted. He says — 

" A multitude of Tartars, Christians, and Moham- 
medans, were at the time gathered round us on horse- 
back, and I was grieved and terrified by this question ; 
but dissembling as well as I could, I said, that we humbly 
reauested his lord and master to accept our bread, wine, 
ana fruits, not as a present, for it was too mean, but as a 
benevolence, lest we should seem to have come empty 
handed ; but that touching our vestments they were holy, 
and could not lawfully be touched or used by any except 
consecrated priests." " We were then," he continues, 
^* commanded to array ourselves in our sacred vestments, 
that we might appear in them before his lord. And 
putting on our precious ornaments, I took a rich cushion 
m my arms, and upon it the Bible I had from your ma- 
jesty, and the beautiful psalter, adorned with rare paint- 
ings, which the queen bestowed upon me.* My com- 
panions carried the missal and a crucifix ; and the clerk, 
clothed in his surplice, carried a censer in his hand. In 
this order we presented ourselves, and the felt hanging 
before the Lord's door being withdrawn, we appeared in 
his presence. The clerk and interpreter were ordered 
to make three prostrations, but from this humiliation we, 
the monks, were exempted. We were, however, ad- 
monished to be exceedingly careful in going in and out 
of the Lord Sartach's dwelling, not to touch the threshold 
of his door; and likewise we were desired to sing a 
Benedicite or prayer for their Lord; and accordingly we 
entered singing the Salve Regina. Immediately within 
the door there stood a bench or table covered with cosmos 
and drinkine cups. All Sartach's wives were assembled ; 
and the Mohals or great Tartars pressing in along with 
us, caused us much discomfort." 

Sartach took the censer with incense in his hand, 
and examined it closely. The chief wife minutely 

* Marguerite of Provence, the only wife of Louis IX., 
bad aooompanied her faosband on his limortaiiateCrasade. 
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inspected the pictured psalter. The letten of 
King- Liouis were delivered, and ioteqneted hj 
some Armenian priests; and when Sartach had 
heard them read he graciously accepted the bread, 
wine, and fruits, and permitted the monks to cany 
back their books and vestments to their own lodg* 
iog. ^' All this," says Bubmquis, -' happened on 
the festival of Saint Peter ad Vincuhu" [This 
festival occurs on the first of August.] 

By this time the monks had discovered that Sar- 
tach's imputed Christianity was all a dream. Tet 
the Tartars were very desirous of getting and 
keeping the holy books and vestments ; and on the 
very day after the grand audience the monks were 
told that they must deliver up all these things. 
Rubruquis secreted the Bible and some other 
books, on which he set great store, but he did not 
venture to abstract the psalter, because it had at- 
tracted so much notice by its beautifully gilded 
illuminations. For the space of four days which 
they spent in the court of Sartach, the monks had 
no victuals allowed them, and got nothing irom 
that mighty chief except once a cup a-piece of fer- 
mented mare's milk. These Tartars were as in- 
hospitable on the Don and Volga in the thirteenth 
century, as were their descendants in China at the 
end of the eighteenth century, when a &t Dutch 
ambassador (Van Braam) was wasted away to a sha- 
dow before he could get from the coast to Pekin. 

The monks were allowed to proceed to the much 
grander court of Baatu, the father of Sartach ; but 
as they had now to travel post in Tartar fashion 
they were obliged to leave their carts behind them, 
and their slav^ to take care of their carts or the 
little property in thenu After running many great 
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risks of being robbed and murdered, or starved to 
death in the wilderness — which last catastrophe 
would have happened but for the precious Con- 
stantinopolitan biscuit, — they reached the encamp- 
ment of Baatu on the banks of the Volga, and 
were greatly astonished at the magnificent appear- 
ance of it, as his wheel-houses and tents were so 
numerous as to look like an immense city, and as 
there were great numbers of people ranging about 
the country, for three or four leagues all round 
the camp. They were equally astonished at the 
sublime aspect of the Volga. It struck Rubruquis 
as being the mightiest river he had ever seen, and 
he much marvelled from what regions of the globe 
such a world of waters could descend. He was 
correctly informed that the Volga flowed into an 
enormous lake or inland sea (the Caspian), which 
was entirely surrounded by mountains and plains, 
having no communication with the ocean, or with 
any other sea. He was told that this lake or sea 
was so vast that it took four months to travel all 
round it. 

At the camp or court of Baatu the etiquette was 
much more starch and severe ; and although Father 
William tries hard to cover over the fact, it is 
pretty evident that he was made to perform the 
humiliating, and in his eyes, idolatrous ceremony 
of the kotoo. He says : — • 

** There we stood in our habit, bare-footed and bare- 
headed, and were a great and strange spectacle in their 
eves. Indeed, friar John de Piano Carpini had been 
, there before my coming : howbeit, because he was the 
pope's messenger, he had changed his monastic habit 
that he might not be contemned. Then were we brought 
into the very midst of the tent ; neither required they 
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of US to do any reverence by bowing cor knees, as tb^ 
use to do of o&er messengers. We stood therefore be- 
fore Baatu, for the space wherein a man might have re* 
hearsed the psalm miserere mei Deus: and there was 
great silence kept of all men. Baatu himself sate' upon a 
seat long and broad like unto a bed, gilt all over, with 
three steps to ascend thereto, and one of his ladies sat 
bedde him. The men tiiere assembled sat down, scat- 
tering, some on the right hand of the said lady and some 

on the left Also, at the very entrance of 

the tent stood a bench, furnished with cosmos, and with 
stately great cups of silver and gold, beinff richly set with 
precious stones. Baatu beheld us eamesUy, and we him ; 
and he seemed to me to resemble in personage Monsieur 
John de Beaumont, whose soul resteth in peace. And 
he had a fresh ruddy colour in his countenance." 

The Great Baatu could enter into no negotia- 
tioBs with them, but gave them to understand, 
through one of his officers, that they must continue 
their journey until they came to Manchu-Khan, the 
great Tartar Emperor, who was to be found some- 
where in the direction of China. They were told 
at the same time that their clerk must not go with 
them, but return immediately to the court of Sar- 
tach. The monks begged and remonstrated, but 
they were commanded to be silent, for as the great 
Baatu had given the order it must be obeyed. As 
the poor clerk had a little money — which appears 
to have been of very little use in these regions — 
he gave the greater part of it to the monks, and 
then sorrowfully quitted them. Baatu packed up 
his houses on his waggons, and d^cended the Volga 
in quest of pastures new. Rubruquis and his com* 
panions travelled with him for five weeks along the 
banks of that great river, being sadly pinched all 
the while, and so much fiimished as even to weep. 

VOJU. I. ^ 
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They walked an foot th^ whole of this way. Tkey 
then left the Volga and the inhospitable lord, and 
struck away for the river JaXk or Ural, having the 
broad Caspian on one side of them. At this part 
of their journey they were mounted on horseback, 
and made to ride like flying Tartar couriers, being 
obliged to keep their horses almost constantly at 
full gallop, in-order not to be left behind in the 
desert by their conductors. 

This breakneck speed was ill-suited to the pre*. 
vious sedentary slow habits and measured steps of 
Franciscan friars. Moreover, the unkind Tartars 
generally gave them the worst horses. The youth 
and good constitution of Father William were in 
his favour ; yet was it indeed no ordinary exploit 
for a religious recluse, who, in all probability, had 
never been on the back of a horse before^ and who 
says of himself that he was x^orpuient and heavy., 4o 
keep up with these flying paguns, who might almost 
be said to have been bom on horseback. He «ays 
— " They, however, always provided me with a 
strong horse, but whether hds pace ohaoced to be 
hard or gentle was all one to them, and I durst 
Qtter no complaint." Like all equestrians, these 
Tartar Ab]))ones had a great contempt for men 
that could not ride well, and live day and night ia 
the saddle ; but the monks' patience and powers of 
endurance gradually won their respect. " In the 
beginning of our riding," says Father WtUiam, 
'< our .guides disdained us exceedingly, aoid seened 
quite indignant at being obliged to Uike oharge of 
such base fellows as they held ns to be ; b«it they 
afterwards behaved much better." Where they fell 
in with an encampment they changed their horses, 
but this did not happen more than two or three 
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times a day ; and yet the monk says that as well as 
be could guess th^ went daily about as iar as it is 
from Paris to Orleans, and sometimes farther. At 
0tb» times, however, they travelled two or three 
days together without finc&ng any encampment, or 
people or horees ; and then they were constrained 
to mederate their pace. Scattared here and there 
in the wide countries he was travernng Bubruquis 
found a few real Christians, — chimy Hungarians, 
who had been carried off during the incursions of 
the Tartars into Europe. From these men the 
monks received great kindness. One of them 
ttuderstood Latin and psalm^singing, and being able 
to sing with a very loud voice, he was in great re* 
quest at funerals. One day as they were riding 
along they met a man who saluted them with tb^ 
Salvete DominL Upon making inquiry they found 
that this was a native of a remote part of Asia who 
had learned the rudinaenfts of Christianity from a 
Minorite friar in Hungary, where he had once been 
with a Tartar army. 

" These men," says Father William, " were a great 
comfort to us, for they supplied us with flesh and cosmos. 
They entreated us to give them some books, and it did 
grieve me much that we could not comply, having now 
oely one Bible and a breviary. Bat I made Ihem bring 
me some ink and paper, and I copied for them the hours 
of the blessed Virgin and the office for the dead." 

As l>e went &Tther on, he met with people in 
greater numbers professing themselves Nestorian 
Christains ; but these, in sober U*utli, were little 
better than the idolaters among whom they lived. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Prester John 
and the great united Christian community he was 
in search of were nowhere to be found or even heard 

u2 
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of. They were as invisible as the Hyperboreans of 
Herodotus, as undiscoverable as the Atalantis of 
Plato. 

In his intercourse with the Tartars, Rubruquis 
zealously attempted the task of conversion ; and 
those wanderers appear at the time to have been so 
tolerant, and to have had so much respect for many 
of the forms jmd ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, that nis mission in this way might not 
have proved altogether unsuccessful. But Rubru- 
quis was ignorant of their language, and very un- 
fortunate in the drogoman or interpreter he had 
brought with him from Constantinople. This fellow 
had no taste for sermons. 

'* And thus," says the monk, " it caused me great 
chagrin when I wished to address to them a few words 
of edification, to hear my foolish interpreter say unto 
me, * You shall not make me preach to-day ; I under- 
stood nothing of all you tell me 1' " ** And therein," 
adds the friar, ** he spoke the truth ; for afterwards, as 
I began to understand a little of their tongue, I dis- 
covered that when I told him one thing, he would say 
quite differently, and whatever chanced to come upper- 
most in his senseless mind. Therefore, seeing it was of 
no use to talk or preach, I held my tongue.*' 

This drogoman was a tolerably fair representa- 
tive of the interpreters who have in our own dap 
served the English and other European ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople in all their negotiations and 
conferences with the Ottoman Porte. " TrcuitUiori 
son traditori, — Translators are traitors," says the 
old Italian proverb, which in a hundred important 
political cases has been strictly applicable to the 
drogomanery of Constantinople. Rubruquis's dro- 
goman, moreover, grew so fond of fermented mare's- 
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milk that he was generally intoxicated. His em- 
ployer does not mention bim as being of the Greek 
Church ; but if he were of that communion his reli- 
^ous scruples might have rendered him an unwilling 
translator, in religious matters, to a monk of the 
Roman Church. 

The monks, however, found the Tartars very 
fond of the symbol of the Cross, andi>f being blessed 
in the Catholic fashion. Wherever they went they 
were asked for their Benedicite. With the name 
of the great head of the Roman Church the no- 
madic tribes were well acquainted ; his name and 
&me had reached the ^trthest comers of the east : 
but these Tartars thought that the pope was like 
the Delhi Lama of Thibet who never dies ; or 
they had much the same notion as to the Pontiff's 
longevity that is said to have been entertained by 
certain Asiatics of our own day with regard to the 
ag^ of the East India Company, which honourable 
body corporate they &ncied to be one very old 
woman. Some of the Tartars asked Rubruquis if 
it were indeed true that the pope was five hundred 
years old ! They likewise inquired whether in the 
European countries the monks came from, there 
was an abundance of sheep, oxen, and horses? 
Their minute inquiries on this head, and the eager- 
ness they showed for the acquisition of wealth made 
him apprehend (what indeed at the time was not 
altogether unlikely), that their numerous hordes 
might roll on from the Danube to the Tiber, the 
Seine, and the Rhine, pillaging and devastating the 
best parts of Christendom. 

Meanwhile the monks proceeded on their journey. 
Of hunger and thirst, cold and fatigue, there was 
no end. They esteemed themselves fortunate, when 
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at the end of a long exhausting' day's ride they got 
a little mutton broth to drink, or the neck of an old 
lam to eat. Oft times they were obliged to eat 
their meat almost raw, £>r want of fuel — ^^espe- 
cially,** says Bubruquisy " when we were benighted 
and obliged to pass the night in the plains, foras- 
much as we could not conveniently gather horse or 
Cow-dung to make a fire, and we seldom found any 
other fuel, except a few thorns here and there, and 
in a few rare woods on the banks of some rivers." 
It is curious that none of these early travellers make 
any mention of tea, the use of which refreshing 
beverage was found common all through Tartary a 
few centuries later.* In the time of honest John 
Bell of Antermony the Tartars mixed their tea with 
mutton fat or grease. In our own days the use of 
the Chinese plant is common to all the Turcoman 
and other wandering tribes, and extends all across 
the deserts of Sakars and Karakum to the frontiers 
of Persia, where it ceases altogether, and its place 
is supplied by coffee. Indeed a great part of Asia 
might be divided into coffee-drinking Asia and 
tea-drinking Asia. The berry and the plant ore 
never used in one and the same country. 

In places where horses were scarce, two of our 
monks were sometimes obliged to ride on one ani- 
mal, and to keep him up '' with great beating and 
whipping." Rubruquis gives but few dates, and 
in the printed copies of bis travels there are many 
obvious errors in the dates which are given. When 
he and his companions had travelled some months, 
and were almost exhausted by fatigue, long festing, 

♦ " The Tartar slaves fill their bellies yfith. thick water, 
and are therewithal contented. They will neither eat mice 
with long tails, nor any kind of mice with shOTt taiU." 
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and all manner (^privations, the Tartars told them 
that they had yet a journey of four more months to 
perform before they conk) reach the court of Man- 
chu-Khan ; and exaggerating in Oriental £»hion 
the severity of climate whtch is felt in many parts 
of the table land in Central Asia, they added that, 
in the regions througb^ which they would have to 
pass if they went onward, the cold was so intense 
that it split rocks and trees. ^' Can you/' said they* 
" si^pori this ? " ** By God's help we may ! " sai<l 
Robruqois, answering for himself and bis compa- 
nions ; and so on they went. 

The Pagans, however, had the kindnese to lend 
the monks some of their sheepskin dresses, which 
kept out the cold pretty well. Although the figure 
of a corpulent heavy Franciscan friar wrapped up 
in sheepskin which half concealed the dress of his 
order, and riding on a Tartar saddle, may be some- 
what ludicrous in the eye of fancy, there is really a 
mond sublimity in the total sacrifice of self, and 
the readiness with which Rubruquis braves all 
dangers and devotes himself to the discharge of 
his mission. The good man is upheld at once by 
the enterprising spirit of a traveller, by his regard 
for his Order, and by the religious ikith that is in 
him. When the perils of the way are exceedingly 
great he keeps up his heart with prayer and psalm 
singing. He never flinches : others may have 
turned back in terror, but he will go onward though 
he should die in the desert. He seldom utters a 
complaint ; and let the Pagans treat him as barbar- 
ously as they may, he still prays and hopes that 
their souls will be saved, and that the humanizing 
foith may some day be established in these rude 
and inhospitable countries. In the greatest depths 
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of kis sufferii^ he carefully observes whatever he 
sees and hears, and seems never to forget or negleet 
the instructions he had received from King Louis. 
Considering his profession and the time in which he 
lives, he is wonderfully free of superstition. Of 
those miracles, and marvels, and special and direct 
interferences of the saints, and the efficacy of relics 
in . disarming the rage of wild beasts, in calming 
the tempest, and in averting all dangers, which so 
abound in the accounts of the Jesuit missionaries 
who travelled in Tartary and China in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there is scarcely a 
trace in the narrative of this honest Franciscan friar 
of the thirteenth century. 

At last, on Saint Stephen's day — the 26th of 
December — the monks came to a great plain, on 
which not the smallest -inequality of surface was to 
be seen, and the next day they arrived at the court 
of the great Khan, where th^ were thrust into a 
small dirty hovel. Bubruquis went out barefooted 
to look about him. St. Francis, the founder of his 
order, from the day of his entering into religion, 
had never worn shoes, and the rules of his order 
are strictly prohibitory of shirts, shoes, and stock- 
ings. At this day no good Minorite friar will wear 
anything on his feet except rude open leather san- 
dals. The sight of Rubruquis's naked feet drew 
round him a crowd of Tartars, who gazed on him 
as a monster or a madman. Some of them asked 
him whether he wished to lose his feet by the cold 
and frost ? And, in truth, during the day, chilblains 
began to make their appearance, and his feet were 
so frost-bitten that he was obliged thenceforward to 
cover those extremities with a pair of Tartar 1^- 
gings made of felt or horse hair. But to return to 
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his first perambulation through the court of the 
great Khan, he soon saw a small house with a little 
cross at the top, at which he greatly rejoiced, sup- 
posing that there might be some Christians within. 
Entering boldly, he found an altar well furnished, 
having a golden cross adorned with images of our 
Saviour, the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and two 
angels, the lines of their bodies and garments 
being formed with small pearls : and on the altar 
was a large silver cross, ornamented with precious 
stones, and a lamp with eight lights was burning 
before the altar, getting beside the altar was an 
Armenian dtonk, somewhat black and lean, clad in 
a rough hairy coat to the middle of the leg, above 
which was a coarse black cloak, furred with spotted 
tkios ; and he was girded with iron under his 
hair-cloth. 

" Before saluting the monk," continues Father Wil- 
liam/' we fell flat on the earth, singing * Salve Regina ' 
and other hymns, and the monk joined in our prayers. 
These being ended, we sat down beside the monk, who 
had a small fire before him in a pan. He told us that he 
had come to those parts a month before us, being a hermit 
in the territories of Jerusalem, who had been warned in 
a vision to go to the great prince of the Tartars." 

Afler some conversation with the Armenian they 
returned to their miserable lodging and made them* 
selves some mutton broth. In the meantime their 
guide and his companions were getting drunk at 
court, on fermented mare's milk, taking no care of 
them. 

On the 5th day of January the travellers were 
presented at court, where they were made to per- 
form the kotoo and other humiliating ceremonies. 
The grand khan was seated upon a couch or bed» 

h3 
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coTered with a spotted d&in, Imght and sihining. 
(What Hie worthy monk calls a bed was probably 
much the same piece of fiirniture still used as a seat 
by the Turkish sultan when he gives a» audience 
of ceremony, and which is something between a 
post-bed and a sofii). The Khan is des<sribed as 
^' a ilat-nosed man of middle stature, about forty- 
five yeaxs of age/' One of his wives,^ pretty little 
young woman, sat beside him; and one «of his 
daughters, a hard jfiivtmred young woman, sat with 
some younger children on another couch. Before 
proceeding to business, Manchu invited the monks 
to drink« They took sparingly of the liquor, but 
their roguish interpreter, whose taste for fermented 
mare's milk had stiU kept iiieTeasing,'took his place 
by the sideboard, and drank to excess. Afber a 
long interval, during which the khan amused idm^ 
self with some Mcons and other birds, the monks 
were commanded to bend the knee i^in and speak. 
The khan had for his interpreter a Nestorian 
piiest Bubruquis says that he explained by means 
€f his tippling drogonseui Why he had come so far 
in search of the khans ; entreated for permission to 
stay and teach his holy religion to both court and 
people ; and stated, that though he had brought no 
wealthy presents or earthly goods with him, he 
could render heavenly services. He entreated that 
he would at least be pleased to permit them to re- 
main where th^ were till the cold season should 
be passed, as one of the monks was so weak that he 
could no longer travel on horseback without danger 
to his life. The khan of khans replied — ^' Even as 
the sun spreads his beams everywhere, so our power 
and that of Baatu extend to all places, so that we 
have no need of your gold and silver." «* Thus 
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&r/' says our friar with mueh simpliciily^ <' I uil- 
derstcKxi my interpreter, but further I could not 
make out any perfect sentence ; whereby I found 
he was drunk, and Manchu^Khan himself was 
drunk also, as I thought ; and therefore I held my 
peace." 

One of the khan's secretaries and his interpreter 
became yery inquisitive about the wealth of the 
kingdom of France, as if the Tartars intended to 
make it all their own. « Truly," says Father Wil- 
liam, '^ I had much ado to iMridle my indignation at 
their presumptuous boasting." In conducting them 
back to their miserable lodging the interpreter told 
the monks that Manchu^Khan gave them permis- 
sioo to stay two months till the extreme cold should 
be passed ; and that they might either go ten days' 
journey forward to the great city of Kara-Corum, 
or remain with the court. BubriEiquis made answer 
— ^^^ May God preserve Manchu-Khan,^ and grant 
him a long and happy life I We have &>und here 
a good monk, whom we think to be a holy man, 
and we would fain stay where we are and pray 
along with him for the khan's prosperity." Thie 
greedy interpreter left them hungry and cold, and 
before he went he begged a carpet from them, wfaicli 
they must have greatly needed themselves. '^ £ul/' 
says the patient monk, " we gave him the carpet, 
and so he departed in peace : and when night came 
we procured some food and a little fueL" 

Rubruquis soon discovered that the ArmeniaB 
monk had no very orthodox notioa of religion, and 
that the people about the court of Manchu, Hke 
those he had met with at the court of Sartach and 
elsewhere, cared very little for the true &ith. 
Their tolerance arose in good part out of iudif- 
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ference ; though he places the Nestorian Christiaa 
priests they were acquainted with in the rank of 
coiyiirors, fortune-tellers, and quack doctors ; and 
the conduct of these priests was not calculated to 
elevate them or the religion they professed, in the 
estimation of the Tartars. Bubruquis found these 
Nestorians pretending to be in possession of the 
faculty of working miracles, and curing diseases 
only by administering holy water and exhibiting 
the crucifix to the sick. But, on looking into the 
matter, he discovered to his astonishment and horror 
that they mixed rhubarb with the holy water, which 
they gave their patients to drink in copious doses ; 
that they carried lances, and swords half drawn out 
of their sheaths, as well as the cross, to the side of 
the sick bed ; and that, in short, in all their reli- 
gious ceremonies, they mingled Tartar rites and 
Pagan superstitions with corrupted observances of 
the Christian church. He endeavoured to Impress 
on the minds of these priests that they were acting 
very wickedly in all this ; but he could not con- 
vince them or turn them from the evil of their 
ways. He offered to prepare some holy water ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of Rome ; but 
they told him it would have no effect upon the fidth 
and bowels of the Tartars unless it were mixed with 
the rhubarb powder. 

Our European friars continued to fare very hard ; 
the weather was excessively cold ; their food scanty, 
and their hut so small that tliey could scarcely 
stand up in it ; neither could they open their books 
to read on account of the smoke, if they %hted a 
fire, and on account of the cold if they had no fire. 
They were, however, removed to a somewhat better 
lodging, and the Lord of the Earth sent them three 
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rough skin coats, for which they were right thank- 
ful. Greatly were they scandalized when called 
upon to sin^ psalms in the presence of the khan's 
chief wife, for that royal lady got very drunk, and 
most of the Nestorians did the same, even in 
their chapel ; and after psalms they devoured the 
carcase of a sheep and some fish like large carp, 
which they ate without bread or salt. The chief 
of the Nestorian priests was a very great drunkard ; 
and he and his companions were accustomed to go 
on certain days from house to house to bless the 
new made Cosmos, and to drink of it and howl. • 
The Armenian monk was not much better than the 
Nestorians. 

" Indeed," says Rubruquis, " I learned afterwards, 
when I came to his own country, on my return from 
Tartary, that he was no priest at all, but only an errant 

weaver In many things his conduct did 

much displease me, for he caused to be made for himself 
a folding chair, such as our bishops use, and gloves, and 
a cap of peacock's feathers with a small gold cross upon 

it; but I was well pleased with the cross 

He was very presumptuous in speech, and was present at 
many of the vain and idolatrous rites of the Nestorians, 
and had many other vanities besides. Yet we joined his 
society for the honour of the cross, as he had a banner 
full of crosses set upon a great cane as long as a lance, 
and we carried this alou among all the tents of the 
Tartars, singing VexiUa regis prodeant, to the great 
grief of the Mohammedans, who were envious of our 
lavour at court." 

One day the Pagan Tartars, the Mohammedans, 
—of whom many had already penetrated into this 
part of Asia — and the Christians, were assembled, 
by order of MLanchu-Khan, to debate in public on 
the merits of their respective ^ths. Rubruquis 
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took a Ibremost part in tbisdbbcrte; btit, owing 
probably to the incusable habits of his interpreter, 
he seems to have made no ooffrerts,. and indeed- to 
have produced very little impressien. He was 
more particularly pitted agasost a Cathayan or 
Chinese, who said, ^^' Fools say there is- bnt one 
Godi^ but wise men say there are many gods," and 
who appears to have been as coEiceited and prag- 
matical as any mandann of our own li»es. The 
meeting, however, broke up without any anvnoyance 
or quarrel, for when aU parties had spoken,- they 
all dirank together most copiously^' 

While at this encampment our monks became 
acquainted with a Christian woman from Metz, in 
Lorraine. She had been taken captive by the Tar- 
tars in Hungary, and carried into the desert. Ajt 
first she had suffered great misery ;. but having mar- 
ried a young. Prussian^ who was also a prisoner, and 
who understood the art of building wooden houses 
(a craft much esteemed by the Tartars), she had 
become tolerably comfortable, and the mother of 
three children. The good woman did all in her 
power for Rubruquis and his companions. 

A few weeks before Easter, Manchu-Khan broke 
up from his encampment, and, crossing the Changat 
chain of mountains he went on for Kaia^Cormu or 
Kara^Kdim, a city on the east side of the river 
Orchan. He took Rubruquisf and his companions 
with him, and on the way he entreated them to 
pray to God in their own fashion for milder wea- 
ther, as it was intensely cold and stormy among the 
mountains ; and many of the mares, ewes, and other 
animals in his train, were with yonn^, and about to 
bring forth. On Palm Sunday, at daybreak, they 
were near Kara-Cornm, and the friar says he 
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Ueased the wHlovr jxHig^ be saw ob his road, 
though as yet there weve &o buds Hpon them. Thw 
Kaxa-Ck>rum, of which bo tcaces have been found 
in the desert for some ceaturies past, is said by 
Marco Polo, who visited it about eighteen years 
aflker Bubmquis, to have been the first city in which 
these Tartars ^ever fiiied their residence. Tiiat 
brave old Yenetian traveller bIso informs us that 
it was fluirounded by a strong rampart of earth, 
there being do good eupply of stone in those :parts ; 
and that outside of the nunpart, but near to it, there 
stood a castle of great size, in which was a hand- 
some palace occupied by the gO¥ernor of the place. 
In Buhruquis's time, this palace was occupied by 
the grand i&han himGel£ Ekra^'Qarum, as well as 
the city of Oktal-khan, was huilt by the son and 
successor of the great conqueror Genghii^-Khan, 
about the year 1235. Oktai-Khan's nephew, Man* 
ohn»£han, was the ^rst of the dynasty that made 
it his principal residence. Bubruquis «ays of the 
city, — ''^ Tliere are two grand streets in it, one of 
the Saracens, where the fairs ace kept, and many 
merchants resort thither, and one other street of the 
Cathayans (Chinese), who are all artiiicens." It is 
to foe borne in mind that the Tartars had already 
conquered a great part of northern China) and that* 
the whole of that vast empire fell . under Kublai- 
Khan, Manohu-Khan's inunediate successor, in 
1280, or about a quarter of a century after this vint 
of RulHiiquis to the Tartar court. Our Franciscan 
learned several parHculars about the Chinese, as 
that their country was on the Ocean, that their: 
ordinary money was of paper, about the breadth and 
length of a hand, on which certain lines were 
written ; that they wrote not with a pen but with a 
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pencil, like that used by European painters, and 
that in one figure they comprehended many letters 
forming one word. A Chinese priest clothed in 
red told him a fabulous story about monkeys, and 
gave him a marvellous account of a country beyond 
China, into which if a man entered he ceased from 
that day to grow old. But Rubruquis, who was 
never very credulous, tells us broadly that he did 
not believe the latter story. He says he was inqui- 
sitive about the monstrous men of whom Solinus 
and other old writers had made mention, but as he 
oould never find any one that had seen such men, 
he much doubts whether they exist. He is almost 
the only old traveller that does not crowd his pages 
with monsters, or with tales of pigmies and giants, 

** The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

Rubruquis was a man of rare good sense. Esta- 
blished in the city of Kara-Corum, he to his infi- 
nite surprise found a French goldsmith, who had a 
wife born in Hungary of Mohammedan parents, 
and by her a son born in Tartary, and well versed 
in the Tartar language and in French also. The 
name of this French goldsmith was William Bou- 
chier : he was son of Lawrence Bouchier, and at 
this time he had a brother called Roger, who ^^ was 
yet living upon the great bridge at Paris." He is 
frequently mentioned under the name of William 
of Fans by old travellers and other early writers. 
He was a very ingenious artisan and cunning work- 
man, a rich man, and in high fiivour with the 
khan. He had just finished what he considered 
his masterpiece. It was a drink-yielding tree, 
which might have figured in the most dazzling of the 
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Anbian tales — it was a choice piece of orfeyrerie, 
in some points not unlike the tree in Thalaba. 

Rose the gold branches, hung with emerald leaves 
Blossom'd with pearls, and rich with ruby fruits. 

'* In the Khan's palace/' says Rubruquis, " because it 
was unseemly to carry about bottles of milk and other 
drinks there, Master William made him a great silver 
tree, at the root whereof were four silver lions, having 
each one pipe, through which flowed pure cow's milk, 
and four other pipes were conveyed within the body of 
the tree unto the top thereof, and the tops spread back 
again downwards ; and upon every one of them was a 
golden serpent, who^ tails twined about the body of the 
tree. And one of these pipes ran with wine, another 
with cai'acosmos, another witn ' ball,' i. e a drink made 
of honey, and another with drink made of rice. Between 
the pipes, at the top of the tree, he made an angel hold* 
ing a trumpet, and under the tree a hollow vault, wherein 
a man might be hid ; and a pipe ascended from this vault 
through the tree to the angel. He first made bellows, 
but they gave not wind enough. Without the palace 
walls there was a chamber wherein the several drinks 
were brought ; and there were servants there ready to 
pour them out when they heard the angel sounding his 
trumpet. And the boughs of the tree were of silver, and 
the leaves of the fruit. When, therefore, they want 
drink, the master-butler crieth to the angel that he sound 
the trumpet. Then he hearing (who is hid in the vault), 
bloweth the pipe strongly, which goeth to the angel, and 
the angel sets his trumpet to his mouth, and the trumpet 
Boundeth very shrill. Then the servants hearing which 
are in the chamber, each of them poureth forth his drink 
into its proper pipe, and all the pipes pour them forth 
from above, and they are receiveJ below, in vessels pre- 
pared for that purpose," 

It so chanced that, when Rubruquis was still at 
Kara-Corum, Master William the goldsmith fell 
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Sick, and a Nestorian priest gave him so much 
rhubarb in his holy water that he was brought to 
death's door. On leamiog this our good Francis- 
can went to the Nestorian and entreated him either 
to proceed " as an apostle doing miracles indeed, 
by virtue of prayer, or to administer his potion aa 
a physician according to the art of medicine." 

The goldsmith's Hungarian wife could also talk 
French very well. There was, moreover, at Kara- 
Corum one BasiHcus, the son of an Englishman , 
who had also been born in Hungary. All these 
persons seem to have joined in good offices to the 
travellers, who were now for the first time well 
lodged and fed. They gave much information re- 
specting the country and people, and the gold- 
smith's son proved a much better interpreter than 
the tippling Constantinople drogoman. 

On Whit Sunday Rubruquis was called into the 
presence of Manchu-Khan. Before he went in, the 
goldsmith's son informed him that it was deter- 
mined he must return to his own country, and 
advised him to say nothing against it. When he 
came before the khan, that mighty monarch of 
horse-eating men was in a bad humour, for he had 
been told by some one that the Franciscan had 
called him a foul infidel. Bubruquis denied this, and 
then the khan said be thought well he had not said 
the word. Stretching out a great staff on which 
he had been leaning towards the monk, he said, 
" Be not afraid !" Rubruquis smiled and said, 
" If I had feared I should not have come hither I" 
After taxing the Christians with not following the 
doctrines they preached, and making a vague pro- 
fession of his own l&ith, which appears to have 
consisted of theism and a blind belief in sooth- 
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aycrs, he said, ** You have a very long way to 
travel, so make yourself strong with food that you 
may be able to endure the fatigue." He ordered 
drink to be given, and having partaken of this our 
Franciscan departed from the presence and re- 
turned not again. A fortnight after the festival 
of Saint John the friars received a long letter from 
the khan to King Louis, with a cloak apiece and 
some other trifling presents for themselves ; and 
were told that they must instantly depart. Father 
Bartholomew of Cremona, the only Frank of the 
mission who had accompanied Rubruquis thus far, 
was so terrified at the prospect of having to recross 
the deserts by which they had come, that he left 
him and remained behind with WilUam the Gold- 
smith until some more convenient opportunity of 
regaining Christendom should present itself. The 
khan gave his permission in consideration of Bar- 
tholomew's sickness and feebleness, and he even 
gave the goldsmith some money for the use of this 
monk. Nothing daunted by this defection, Rubru- 
quis began his journey,, accompanied only by his 
interpreter, one servant, and one Tartar guide. 
The guide had authority from the khan to take a 
sheep once in four days, wherever he could find 
one ; but this license was often of no use. 

'' From Kara-Corum to the court <^ Baatu," sayg 
Father William, *' our joum^ lasted four months and 
ten days, during all which time we never saw a town, or 
60 mueh as a single fixed house, except one village in 
which we did not break bread ; nor in all this time did 
we ever rest from our rough riding, except one day when 

we could find no horses Sometimes we had 

to go two or even three days without any nourishment 
but cosmos ; and at one time vre were in great danger of 
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perishing in the wilderness, for we could not fall in with 
any people, and our provisions were all consumed, and 
our horses quite worn out." 

In the end of August he met with Sartach, who 
was travelling to the court of Manchu-Khan, with 
his wives and children, flocks and herds, leaving, 
however, many families with their flocks and cattle 
in the country between the Tanais and the Volga. 
To an application made by the friar for the books, 
dresses, and other property he had lefl behind at 
that chieftain's encampment, Sartach replied that 
he would find all those things with Baatu his 
£^ther. He sent Rubruquis a civil message, and 
two silk pelisses, one for the King of France and 
the other for himself. It was on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, and precisely one year afer he had quitted 
it to go on to Manchu-Khan's court, that our friar 
again reached the court or encampment of Baatu. 
Here he was courteously received, and recovered a 
part but not the whole of his property. Baatu and 
all his people had long since concluded that the 
monks must have perished ; and some of the Nes- 
torian priests had appropriated their vestments, 
stoles, psalters, and such like effects. The court 
of Baatu was then about to move to Sarai, on the 
eastern bank of the Volga. Rubruquis accom- 
panied it during a whole month ; but, tired with 
the slow and indirect movements of the Tartars, 
who as usual conducted their flocks and herds with 
them, he procured a guide, took leave of Baatu, 
and pushed forward for Sarai, always keeping due 
south and near to the Volga. He says in his ac- 
count, " Believing your majesty to be still in Syria, 
I directed my journey for Persia; but if I had 
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known you were in France I would have gone 
through Hungary." He reached Sarai without 
accident, and left that place on the feast of All 
Saints (1st of November), still travelling south- 
ward. For the first five days after quitting the 
Volga he did not meet a human being, and for 
fifteen days he found only one little village or en- 
campment, where one of the sons of Sartach was 
residing with a goodly company of fiilconers and 
falcons. Here they gave him a Tartar guard to 
protect him from the Lesghis and other fierce and 
independent Mohammedan tribes. This guard, 
which consisted of twenty men, was to see him 
safe beyond the Derbent or iron gate. The day 
before they reached this gate they came to some 
vineyards. The monk, for the first time in many 
months, was enabled to refresh his inward man 
with some good Christian-like wine. He got safely 
through the great defiles of Mount Caucasus, and 
through part of Armenia; but his progress was 
very slow. He crossed the Araxes on a bridge of 
boats &stened together with iron chains. At Ayni, 
then a great Armenian city, containing a hundred 
Christian churches and two mosques, he met five 
ftiars of the Predicant Order, four of whom came 
finom Provence, the fifth from Syria. They had let- 
ters from the pope to Sartach, Baatu, and Manchu- 
Khan ; but when they heard how Rubruquis had 
been sent back, they directed their journey to 
Teflis instead of trying to go on to Kara-Corum. 
At this part of his travels Father William had 
some fears that his guides would seize him and sell 
him as a slave to the wandering Kourds. De- 
scending the Euphrates he reached Sebasta or Sivas 
in the Easter week, and on the following Sunday 
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lie reacked Caesarea of Cappadocia. Hence he 
proceeded to Konieh or Iconium, where he foaud 
many trading Europeans. Traversing the rest of 
Asia Minor and the. passes of Mount TaAiras, he 
reached the Gulf of Scandaroon and embarked for 
the island of Cyprus, where he arrived eight days 
before the feast of St. John the Baptist. At tMs 
beautiful island, which was entirely under the do- 
minion of the Christians of the West, he found the 
&th^ provincial of bis Order, and learned with 
much sorrow that King Louis was no longer in the 
Holy Land. Had Bubmquis known this sooner 
he would have shaped the latter part of his course 
very differently, for his great desire was to relate 
his adventures to tiie good king in person, and to 
see Europe and his native country once more. 
But here he had thrown himself within the direct 
rule of his superior, who carried him to Antiocfa, 
and thence to Tripoli in Syria, where he arrived 
in the month of August, 125.5, just in time to at- 
tend a chapter of his Order. He does not tell us, 
like that corpulent Dutch traveller Van Braam, 
how many pounds of flesh he had lost upon his 
journey ; but there can be no doubt that his corpu- 
lency must have been greatly reduced. 

Bubruquis had been altogether about two years 
and six months on his travels, and he now earneirtly 
besought his superior to allow him to return to 
Europe and go to Xing Louis at Paris ; but the 
provincial being a strict disciplinarian, ordered the 
friar to write to Louis and then retire to the con- 
vent of his order at Acre. The monk's address to 
the devout king is very naive and curious. 

" To his most sovereign and Christian Lord Louis, by 
God*s grace the renowned King of France, Friar Wil- 
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liam de Rubnik, the meanest of the MiROritet' Order, 
wisheth health and continual triumph in Christ. 

'* It is written in the book of Ecclesiasticus concern- 
ing the wise man ; he shall travel into far countries, and 
good and evil shall he try in all things. The very same 
action, my lord and king, have I achieved : howoeit, I 
wish thait I have done it Kke a wise man, and not like a 
Ibol. For many there be that perform the same actions 
which a wise man dodi, not wisely but most indiscreetly, 
of which number I fear myself to be one. Notwith- 
staading, however, I have done it because you com- 
manded me, when 1 departed from your highness, to 
write all things unto you, which I should see among 
the Tartars, and you wished also that I should not fear 
to write long letters. I have now done as your majesty 
enjoined me, yet with fear and reverence, because I 
want words and eloquence sufficient to write unto so 
great a majesty."* 

Hubruquis implored the good king to obtain the 
provinciars permission for his going to France, 
pledging his word that he would soon again return 
to H« convent in the Holy Land. We have not 
been able to ascertain whether he obtained the 
&vour, or whether he remained shut up in his cell 
at Acre. Indeed, afler his return to Syria, nothing 
more seems to be known about him, except that he 
was living somewhere as late as the year 1293, by 
which time a greater traveller than he, Marco 
Polo, was on his way back to Europe, after a very 
long residence in Tartaiy, China, and other coun- 
tries of the remote East. 

It is evident that these two early explorers, 
though tliey often confirm eacb other's accounts of 
the Tartars, knew nothing at all of one another, 
either personally or by their respective writings. 

* Hakluyt. 
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Before the invention of printing, and the difltision 
of a love for reading among the people, literary 
fame travelled very slowly. Even in France Ru- 
bniquis himself was hardly known until many 
generations after his death. His Letter or Book — 
for a book it is, though not a large one— contain- 
ing the account of his travels, was written in the. 
monkish Latin of the time. He has been much 
indebted to Englishmen. That marvellous man 
Roger Bacon, who was a contemporary and a 
monk of his own order, made honourable mention 
of Rubruquis, and gave a spirited abstract of his 
travels, in one of his numerous works, in Latin. 
It was also an Englishman that first gave his tra- 
vels a modern and popular dress. This was old 
Richard Hakluyt, who introduced a translation of 
the greater part of the book in his Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, published about the year 
1600. After Hakluyt, Purchas, in his ' Pilgrimes,* 
gave the whole book or Letter from a copy he 
found in " Benet Colledge Library in Cambridge," 
with his usual felicitous quaintness. Purchases 
folio, which contains it, was published in 1625. 
Four years after its appearance Father Bergeron 
translated it from Purchas's English into French, 
being aided, he says, by two old manuscript copies 
of the work in Latin. Since that time Rubruquis 
has obtained reputation and the place he merits in 
the history of travellers, some account of his jour- 
ney being included in most collections of voyages 
and Travels.* He was, as we have said, a man of 

* The Geographical Society of Paris, who have many 
claims upon the gratitude of me reading European socie^ 
at large, have recently published a new 'edition of the Tra- 
vels of Rubruquis, from a MS. in the British Museum, col- 
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rare good sense. The sobriety of his descriptions 
is quite marvellous for the time in which he wrote. 
In concluding his Letter or 'Book he modestly says 
to King Louis, 

** I have thus written to your highness according to 
my weak power and understanding, craving pardon mm 
your clemency for my deficiencies, or for anything that 
may he indiscreetly or fooH^y written, as from a man 
of little understanding, not accustomed to write long 
histories." 

But, although there are deficiencies, arising out 
of the state of science at that time, there is nothing 
indiscreet or foolish in his simple narration. His 
pictures of manners and customs are exceedingly 
good, concise, and truthful ; but it is to be regret- 
ted that, on other points, from want of geographical 
science, from vagueness of language, and in part 
probably from the gross mistakes of the earlier 
copyists of his MS., we can seldom trace his course 
with any precision. When he launches into the 
deserts there are no permanent cities or towns to 
guide us. Even Kara-Corum has disappeared, and 
doubts are entertained as to the spot whereon it 
stood. If we rightly understand his text, it was 
at the distance of only eleven or twelve days' jour- 
ney from Cathay or China. 

Bubruquis, however, had the merit of being the 
first European traveller that gave a correct account 
of the Caspian. That inland and separate sea was 
correctly described as such by some of the ancient 

lated with other MSS at Cambridge and Leyden. The 
version of our good old Purchas may, however, still be con- 
sidered as excellent His style is deliciously quaint, and 
the Parisian collators have not in this instance found out any 
variations of text that are to be considered very important. 
vol*. I. I 
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Greeks; — thus Herodotus and (long after him) 
Aristotle considered it as an inland sea, or vast 
isolated lake ; but, after Aristotle's time, Eratos- 
thenes and Strabo regarded the Caspian as a great 
gulf or inlet of the Northern Ocean, and, from 
their time, a notion generally prevailed that it was 
connected with the Northern Ocean. Eubruquis 
ascertained that it was everywhere surrounded by 
land, that many rivers fell into it, and that it had 
no connexion with the Ocean or with any other 
sea. Yet, so little was the account of his journey 
known or read, that the old error was repeated, in 
maps and books of geography, long after the time 
of our traveller. 

Like Marco Polo, this truth-loving monk rarely, 
if ever, tells an incredible story without informing 
us that he gives it merely upon hearsay. He is 
himself no seeer of monsters, whether fiends, 
giants, or pigmies. He appears to have been de- 
luded by a Chinese priest he met at the court of 
the Grand Khan. Yet perhaps this was only a 
misapprehension arising from the ignorance and 
carelessness of his interpreters, of whom he so fre- 
quently complains. Being struck with the bright 
red of this Chinese priest's dress, he inquired how 
and where the colour was procured. The priest 
told him that on certain high craggy rocks in the 
east of Cathay there dwelt certain creatures like 
men, not above a cubit high and all hairy, who 
leap rather than walk, and dwell in inacces- 
sible caves ; that those who go to hunt them carry 
some spirituous liquor, which they leave in holes 
in the rocks, and then hide themselves ; that the 
little fellows come out from their holes, and having 
tasted the liquor, cry out Chin, Chin, on which 
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multitudes gather together and drink till they are 
drunk, and fall asleep ; that then the hunters come 
and bind them, after which they draw a few drops 
of blood from the veins of their necks, and let them 
go free ; and that this blood of the little people is 
the brightest and most precious dye. This would 
not be a bad description of a method of catching 
monkeys or apes ; and we have seen something 
very like it practised by the English soldiers on 
the rock of Gibraltar and by the Spaniards at 
Ceuta or Ape's hill (Mons Abyla) on the African 
dde of the strait. But Rubruquis appears to have 
thought that the Cathayan priest meant to speak 
of pigmies and little men, and not of monkeys or 
apes ; and we know that the blood neither of man 
nor of monkey gives any such lasting rich dye. 
Yet that ingenious and shrewd investigator of na-r 
ture, our own Friar Bacon, who, instead of being 
a magician, was a philosopher of great industry 
and genius, and who was contemporary with Ru- 
bruquis and of the same Order, translated and in- 
serted, in his geographical account of the world, 
the description of pigmies as given to our traveller 
by the red-clad priest of Cathay ; and this Roger 
Bacon apparently does without any doubt as to the 
authenticity of the story. But the minutest ac- 
count of these monkey-men was afterwards given 
by that very hyperbolical Knight of St. Albans, 
Sir John Mandeville. This Chinese priest, more- 
over, told Rubruquis that there was a country be- 
yond Cathay, into which, if a man entered, he 
always continued of the same age at which he en- 
tered it. " But this," saith Friar William, " I do 
not believe." It has been conjectured that here 
the Cathayan priest merely gave an enigmatical 

I 2 
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representation of the province of Death, or of the 
tombs.* But there appears always to have been 
prevalent a notion that there was, somewhere, a 
happy land, wherein man might not only enjoy 
his thousand long years, but live on for ever with- 
out being liable to any of the decays and infirmities 
of old age. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
entertained any doubt touching the existence of 
the Hyperboreans, those happy people that dwelt 
in the calm regions beyond the wind Boreas, igno- 
rant of the cutting blasts of the north, as of mortal 
toil and strife, and living on in perpetual youth. 
This was only a natural aspiration of man at the 
time when no religion had opened to him a sure 
prospect of immortality. 

Rubruquis was also told that in Great Cathay 
or China there was a town having walls of silver 
and towers of gold. Of such of the Chinese as he 
saw himself he gives a very faithful description. 
He praises their mechanical skill and excellence in 
all kinds of handicraft, and commends their phy- 
sicians for their exact judging of diseases by the 
pulse. He says that their children are always 
brought up to the same employment as their fiithers. 
He correctly describes their printed or written 
characters, and their manner of writing or rather 
of painting their characters with small brushes or 
hair-pencils. He also mentions the paper currency 
of China, in the existence of which the Europeans 
had at that time a great difficulty to believe. Since 
our own great use of bank-notes, the mind has be- 
come sufficiently familiarized with such a currency. 

A modern writer speaks of the Travels of Ru- 

* Robert Kerr, F.R.S., General History and Collection 
"' v^^ages and Travels. 
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bruqnis and Caipini in a tone which we can sin- 
cerely echo : — 

" These works, although tinsed with the modes of 
thinking of the age, and espedalTy of the profession of 
those who wrote them, are precious objects to us for the 
interesting details they give of a distant country, at that 
time scarody known by name."* 

While Rubruquis was in Tartary there was a 
royal and Christian traveller in those parts, whose 
history is sufficiently romantic. This was Prince 
Hatto, or Haitho, eldest son of Leon II., king of 
Armenia Minor, who had been reduced by the con- 
quering Tartars to the condition of a tributary. 
In the hope of obtaining from Manchu-Khan some 
abatement of the heavy tribute, Hatto travelled to 
the court of Kara-Corum. He was going eastward 
while Rubruquis was returning towards the west i 
and the monk and the prince were very near meet- 
ing upon the road. While Hatto was at the en- 
campment of Sartach, he behaved with Christian 
charity and generosity to the two attendants of 
Bubruquis who were detained there, and who, but 
for the royal Armenian traveller, would have pe- 
rished of hunger, or been reduced to a state of 
slavery. Prince Hatto, who was accompanied by 
his wife and child, reached the court of Manchu- 
Khan in safety, and there, as it appears, he suc- 
ceeded in the object of his mission. On the death 
of the king his father Hatto resigned his claim to 
the Armenian crown in favour of his brother Theo- 
dore ; but for a long series of years he assisted his 

♦ T. Johnes, Preliminary Discourse to the Travels of 
Bertrandon de la Brocquiere. Printed at the Hafod Press, 
A.O. 1807. 
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brother and his brother's son and successor in the 
field and in the cabinet. In his old age he quitted 
his unhappy country and went to Cyprus, where 
he became a monk. This is said to have been in 
the year 1305, and it was probably some years 
earlier. The descendants of Guy of Lusignan, the 
expelled Christian king of Jerusalem, still ruled 
over that beautiful island, which was at this time 
in a happy and flourishing condition. But the royal 
traveller did not tarry long there. Crossing the 
Mediterranean he went to France, and settled him- 
self at a religious house in Poictou. Here he dic- 
tated to Nicholas Salconi a compendious history of 
the events which had occurred in the East from 
the commencement of the conquest of the Tartars 
or Mongols, including the reigns of Genghis Khan 
and his successors to Manchu-Khan inclusively; 
and a narrative of the wars and sufferings of his 
own country. This account Salconi translated into 
Latin in the year 1307, by order of the reigning 
Pope Clement V. This account contains a good 
many of the fruits of Hatto's travels in Tartary, 
and towards China, and for the time good geogra- 
phical notices of other countries in the East ; but 
it contains no adventures or romantic incidents. 
It should appear that Hatto was kindly treated by 
Philip IV., and that he died in France at an ex- 
treme old age. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After the return of Father' Rubruquis many mis- 
sionaries were sent into the £ast. Until the foun- 
dation of the Order of Jesus by Loyola, in the year 
1540, these missionaries were almost entirely Fran- 
ciscans, or Dominicans. Many of them penetrated 
into India, and some appear to have reached China. 
Tartary also was traversed by these courageous 
pilgrims ; but the dread of a Tartar invasion had 
subsided in Europe, and, generally, little notice was 
taken of any of these missions. To get even a de- 
fective list of them recourse must be had to the 
voluminous histories of the monkish orders, the 
writers of which rarely say more than that such a 
number of pious brethren of the community went 
to win the crown of martyrdom among the pagans 
and idolaters of the East. Many of them no doubt 
perished without remitting any record of their 
doings. Few or no accounts of their travels were 
written, or if they were written they have not been 
preserved. 

In the same ages, or during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, a good many traders or other 
adventurous laymen seem to have found their way 
to India, the great islands of the Indian ocean, and 
even to Japan and China. These men seem ge- 
nerally to have started from Alexandria, with which 
a constant intercourse was kept up by Venice, 
Genoa, and other Italian States, for the sake of 
purchasing the productions of the Orient ; o* " 
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the ports on the Red Sea, where the productions 
of the East were landed by the Arabian naviga- 
tors. It was impossible to visit either Alexandria 
or the head of the Red Sea without hearing mag- 
nificent accounts of the rich countries which ever 
since the time of Alexander the Great had annually 
filled this mart or entrepot with its productions ; 
and thirst for gain, curiosity, and the love of ad- 
venture impelled the young European to venture 
among unbelieving Arabs, and trust his life on 
board their ships. Moreover, for any mechanical 
skill which some of these adventurers might pos- 
sess, the countries of the East offered a good mar- 
ket. With the distinguished exception, however, 
of Marco Polo the Venetian, no more is known of 
the voyages and travels of these adventurers than 
of those of the monkish missionaries their contem- 
poraries. We can only deduce from the frequent 
mention made by Marco of European Christians 
settled in the countries beyond the Indian ocean, 
that the collective numbers of these adventurers 
must have been considerable. 

Marco Polo, incomparably the greatest traveller 
of the middle ages, and who has been called the 
Herodotus of those times, was descended from a 
noble family of Venice, which came originally from 
Dalmatia, on the opposite side of the Adriatic Sea. 
In Venice, commerce was not considered incom- 
patible with nobility of birth or antiquity of de- 
scent. There, as at Genoa, the proud rival of 
Venice, the proudest and highest of the aristocracy 
devoted themselves to commercial pursuits; and 
Nicolo Polo and Maffeo Polo, the father and the 
uncle of Marco, were merchants, who, in partner- 
ship, traded chiefly with the East, the valuable pro- 
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ductions of which were supplied by the Italian re- 
publics alone to the rest of Europe. Tfaej aiqp- 
plied themselves either at Alexandria, which re- 
ceived the imports bj the Bed Sea, or at Constan- 
tinople or Trebizond, which received the goods that 
came by the way of the Pereiaa Gulf. Kioolo and 
Maffeo appear to have dealt lately in jewellery 
and precious stones. 

It is not known in what year Marco Polo was 
bom ; but it should appear from scmie other dates 
given in connection with his history, that he must 
have come into this world, of which he was destined 
to see so much, in 1254 or 1255. The dreumstanoes 
attending his birth and youth are interesting and 
melancholy. Tempted by the prospect of some 
brilliant speculations in that great mart, his &ther 
and his uncle both set out from Venice to Constan- 
tinople. His father was a traveller when young 
Marco was bom ; and neither he nor his brother 
returned to their native country until Marco wais 
almost a man. Nor was the absence of a father's 
care supplied by a mother's tenderness ; — ^his mo- 
ther died shortly after giving him birth, so that he 
grew up without having known either of his 
parents. 

On their arrival at Constantinople, Nicolo Polo 
and his brother disposed of the Italian merchan- 
dise they had carried thither ; and they then looked 
about them, to find how they could best employ 
the capital they had realised by the sale of their 
goods. While thus engaged they learned that a 
new, a distant, but a promising market for costly 
articles which could be easily carried, had arisen 
on the banks of the Volga, among the Western 
Tartars, who, after doing incalculable mischie*" 

I 3 
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many provinces of Asia, seemed to have quietly 
settled down near that great river. The two en- 
terprising brothers converted their money into 
jewels that were in request among those Tartars, 
and in the year 1255 they departed by sea from 
Constantinople, crossed the stormy Euxine, and 
landed on the Crimea. Proceeding thence, some- 
times by land, and at others by water, they at last 
reached the court or camp of the Tartar Khan 
Barkah, one of the grandsons of Zinghis Khan. 
This prince not only treated them with justice, but 
with munificence and high consideration. The two 
Poli stayed two months with him, and learned his 
language. At the end of this period they would 
have returned homewards with the double profits 
they had made, but, just at the moment fixed for 
their departure, hostilities broke out between their 
protectors and another nation or horde of Tartars, 
and cut off their road to Constantinople. Upon 
this disappointment, it was recommended to them, 
as the only practicable mode of reaching Constan- 
tinople, to proceed in an easterly direction, by an 
unfrequented route, so as to skirt the limits of 
Barkah's territories. 

'' Accordingly tliey made their wav to a town named 
Okak, situated on the confines of the kingdom of the 
Western Tartars. Leaving that place and advancing 
still further, they crossed one of the four great rivers of 
Paradise and came to a desert, the extent of which was 
seventeen days' journey, wherein thev found neither 
town, castle, nor any substantial building, but only 
Tartars with their herds dwelling in tents on the plain. 
Having passed this tract, they arrived at length at a 
well-built city called Bokhara, in a province of that 
nnrne, belonging to the dominions of Persia, but governed 
prince whose name was Barak." 
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This passage, like so many others, is not very 
clear. The necessary geographical explanations 
are, that the travellers went by the northern side 
of the Caspian, that they crossed the great river 
Sihun or Sirr, as well as some other rivers which flow 
into the Caspian, and that they approached the city 
of Bokhara by the desert of Karak. This was a 
very circuitous route to get to Constantinople! 
The two brothers, however, perfonned the journey 
with perfect safety, and then took up their quarters 
in Bokhara, which was then a very trading and 
thriving city, being one of the greatest seats of 
the commerce of Central Asia, and annually visited 
by immense caravans from India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, and other countries. From everything 
that is related of it by the early travellers, it 
should appear that Bokhara was far from being 
sunk in the barbarism and bigotry in which it now 
is. While our Venetians were living there in 
credit and comfort, a Tartar ambassador, described 
as ^* a person of consequence and gifted with emi- 
nent talents," on his way to Kublai Khan, the 
great conqueror, who had completed the reduction 
of the northern provinces of China, and had added 
to his dominion some of the southern provinces of 
that immense empire, arrived at. Bokhara, and 
during his residence there made the acquaintance 
of our travellers, who had now become proficient 
in the Tartar language. He was delighted with 
their conversation, wit, and intelligence ; and after 
associating with them for many days, and finding 
their manners agreeable to him, he proposed that 
they should accompany him to the presence of the 
g^eat Kublai Khan, who would be pleased by their 
appearance at his court, which had not hitherto 
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been visited by any person from their country. 
The ambassador assured them that they would be 
honourably received by the emperor, and recom- 
pensed with many gifts. The prospect was tempt* 
ing; Nicolo and Maifeo had the curiosity and 
spirit of true travellers ; their endeavours to return 
homeward would at that time have exposed them 
to imminent risks ; and so they accepted the offer, 
and recommending themselves to the protection of 
Heaven, they set out on their journey eastward in 
the suite of the Tartar ambassador, being attended 
by several Christian servants whom they had 
brought with them from Venice. The course they 
took at first was between the north-east and north. 
Their journey was slow, and in many places labo- 
rious and dangerous. They were frequently de- 
layed for long periods by the deep uiows and the 
swelling of the rivers, being obliged to halt until 
the snow had melted and the floods subsided. It 
took them a whole year to get from Bokham to the 
imperial residence. 

Being introduced to the presence of the Grand 
Khan, the travellers were received with the con- 
descension and affiibility that belonged to his 
character ; and as they were the first Italians who 
had made their appearance in that country, they 
were entertained with feasts and honoured with 
other marks of distinction. Kublai, for his race 
and age, was a very enlightened, liberal, and 
beneficent sovereign. He entered graciously into 
conversation with the two Venetians, making many 
sensible inquiries about the western parts of the 
world, the relative importance of Christian princes, 
the extent of their possessions, the manner in which 
justice was administered in their several kingdoms 
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and principalities, and their system and conduct of 
war&re. As their familiarity at court increased, 
in the course of long conversations, they gave the 
Khan ample and accurate information, and more 
particularly concerning the Pope, whose influence 
in propelling tlie nations of Europe upon Asia in 
the Crusades had rendered him important in the 
eyes of Kublai Khan. Their acquaintance with 
the Mongol language was by this time very perfect. 
So satisfied was the Tartar conqueror with all 
they told him, and so convinced was he of their 
integrity, from the experience he had had of 
them in private dealings and matters of com- 
merecy that he resolved they should make the 
best of their way back to Italy, and, accom* 
panied by an officer of his court, repair to Rome, 
as his ambassadors to the Pope. His object, he 
told them, was to request his holiness to send to 
him a hundred men of learning, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of the Christian faith 
as well as with the seven sciences, and qualified to 
prove to the learned of his own dominions, by just 
and fair argument, that the Christian faith is 
superior to, and founded upon more evident truth 
than any other ; that the gods of the Tartars and 
idols worshipped in their houses were no better 
than evil spirits, and that they and the rest of the 
people in the East were under an error in wor- 
shipping them. The travellers humbly prostrated 
themselves before the Khan, declaring their wil- 
lingness and instant readiness to perform, to the 
utmost of their ability, whatever might be his 
royal will. Upon which he caused letters to be 
written in his name to the Pope ^f Rome, and 
these he delivered into their liands. He likewis"" 
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gave orders that they should be furnished M'ith a 
pass or golden tablet displaying the imperial cipher; 
according to the usage established by his majesty ; 
in virtue of which the person bearing it, together 
with his whole suite, are safely conveyed and 
escorted from station to station by the governors 
of all places within the imperial dominions, and 
are entitled, during the time of their residing in 
any city, castle, town, or village, to a supply of 
provisions and everything necessary for their accom- 
modation. In the vulgar European dialect of 
Canton, this is termed the Emperor's grand Ckop^ 
a word used to express seal, mark, warrant, licence^ 
or passport.* Passports existed in China many 
centuries before they were adopted in Europe. It 
must be confessed, that a Chinese passport is a 
much better thing for the bearer than a European 
one, as it ensures him gratuitous accommodation , 
and generally food on the road. 

After a long stay at the imperial residence, 
during which the Venetians seem to have traded ex- 
tensively and very profitably, they had their audience 
of leave of Kublai Khan, and set out to retrace 
their steps to Europe. Unfortunately the Tartar 
noble, who was to accompany them to the pope, 
sunk under ill-health and the &tigue8 of the 
journey before they had travelled more than twenty 
days, and being dangerously ill, it was determined 
upon consulting all who were present, and with 
the approbation of the nobleman himself, that he 
should be left behind. But under favour of the 
imperial tablet or passport the Venetians and their 
somewhat numerous suite travelled onwards towards 

* Marsden, Notes on the Travels of Marco Polo. 
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the regions of the West and the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. So far as the Mongol do- 
minion extended, the tablet procured them hospi- 
tality and attention, in whatsoever place they 
passed through, their expenses were defrayed, and 
suitable escorts were furnished to them. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, so great and 
numerous were the natural difficulties they had to 
encounter, from the extreme cold, the snow, the 
ice, and the flooding of the rivers, that their 
progress was excessively tedious, and three 
years elapsed before they were enabled to reach 
a Mediterranean seaport . town in the Lesser 
Armenia, named Giazza.* It may be reason- 
ably surmised that they trafficked on the way, 
and* that they spent a considerable time in 
such cities as were the seat of any considerable 
trade, or were resorted to by the great caravans. 
We have ourselves known an Armenian trader of 
Constantinople spend twelve months on a journey 
from that capital to the city of Bokhara, and about 
an equal time in returning thence ; but wherever 
there was a market or a fair this man tarried and 
traded. The port called by the travellers Giazza 
is supposed to be a place on the northern side of 
the Gulf of Scandaroon, now variously called 
LajazzOy Aiazzo, or Layassa. At the time of the 
Crusades and later, there was a frequent commu- 
nication between it and Cyprus and Palestine. 
Departing thence by sea, they arrived at the cele- 
brated city of Acre, (which had remained in the 
hands of the Christians ever since its recapture by 
Richard I. of England in 1191,) some time in the 
month of April 1269, and there learned with much 

* Marsden's amended translation. 
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concern, that the pope to whom they were deputed 
by Kublai Khan was recently dead. A legate 
whom the late pope had appointed, named Messer 
Tebaldo de' Yisconti di Piacenza, was at this time 
resident in Acre, where he exercised great autho* 
rity over the crusaders; and to this legate the 
travellers gave an account of what they had in 
command from the Grand Khan, Messer Tebaldo 
advised them by all means to wait the election 
of another pope, when tbey might present Ihem* 
selves as Kublai's ambassadors. Approving of 
this counsel, and being naturally anxious to revisit 
their country and home after so many years* 
absence, the two Poll embarked in a ship bound 
for the Euboea (now Negropont) and Venice. On 
their arrival at Venice, Nicolo Polo found that 
his wife, whom he had leil with child at his de- 
parture, was dead ; after having given birth to a 
son, who had received the name of Marco, and 
who had now nearly attained to the age of nine- 
teen. The father had the satis&ction to find that 
young Marco had been carefully brought up and 
instructed, and that he was a youth of spirit and 
intelligence, fit to be a traveller like himself and 
brother. We are not infi>rmed what honours the 
doge and citizens of Venice paid to their illustrious 
countrymen on their return from the remote East ; 
but we are at liberty to conjecture that as the Poli 
brought back with them stores of money as well 
as stores of knowledge, they were honourably re- 
ceived in their native city. 

The sacred college, or body corporate of car- 
dinals, was distracted by inveterate factions who 
could not agree in the election of a new pope, 
"^his was not unfrequently the case during the 
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middle ages, and was not one of the least of the 
causes which led to the wars and anarchy of those 
periods. Two years did the Poll remain in Venice, 
continually expecting the election. At length 
becoming apprehensive that the Grand Khan might 
be displeased at their delay, or might suppose it 
was not their intention to revisit his country, they 
judged it expedient to return to Acre, where the 
legate Tebaldo might, to a certain extent, assume 
the functions of a pope, and do at least part of that 
which Kublai Khan wanted to be done for the 
benefit of his people. Accordingly they left 
Venice, accompanied by young Marco, whose 
youthful imagination was inflamed by the recital of 
their travellings and adventures, and who was ei^r 
to tread in their footsteps. They arrived safely at 
the great seaport of the Crusaders ; and thence, 
under the sanction of the legate, they made a visit 
to Jenisalemi, and there provided themselves with 
some of the oil belonging to the lamp of the Holy 
Sepulchre. On their return to Acre, Messer 
Tebaldo listened favourably to the suggestions of 
the Poli ; he i^rnished them with his letters ad- 
dressed to Kublai Khan, bearing testimony to the 
fidelity with which they had endeavoured to execute 
the commission with which they had been charged 
at the imperial residence, and explaining to him 
the vacancy in the papal see, which prevented more 
being done at present ; and so giving the travellers 
his blessing, they took their departure by sea and 
proceeded to the before-mentioned port of Giazza. 
But scarcely had the Poli taken their departure 
from Acre, when the legate Tebaldo received 
envoys from Italy, despatched by the College of 
Cardinals, to announce that a pope had at last 
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been elected, and that that pope was Messer 
Tebaldo himself. The legate thereupon assumed 
the name of Gregory the Tenth. His election had 
taken place on the 1st of September, 1271. Con- 
sidering that he was now in a situation that enabled 
him more fully to satisfy the wishes of the Tartar 
sovereign, he hastily transmitted letters to the King 
of Lesser Armenia, communicating to him the 
event of his election, and requesting, in case the 
Poli should not have already passed through his 
dominions, that he would give directions for their 
immediate return to Acre. These letters of the 
pope found the travellers still in Lesser Armenia. 
With great alacrity they obeyed the summons to 
return, and having been furnished by the King of 
Armenia with a galley, they went again from the 
gulf of Scandaroon to the coast of Syria. 

Upon their arrival at Acre, their old friend 
Messer Tebaldo received them as sovereign pontiff, 
but at the same time with much kindness and con- 
descension. His holiness forthwith drew up letters 
papal, and appointed two friars, who happened to 
be on the spot, to accompany them to China, as 
persons well fitted to carry on the work of con* 
version. One of these monks was named Fra 
Nico o da Vicenza, the other, Fra Guglielmo dk 
Tripoli ; they were both of the order of preachers 
or Dominicans, and were both reputed men of 
letters and of science, as well as profound theo- 
logians. To them the pope *gave licence and 
authority to ordain priests, to consecrate bishops, 
&c. He also gave in charge to the Poli various 
valuable presents, and among these divers very 
handsome crystal vases to be delivered to the Grand 
Khan in his name, together with his holy bene- 
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diction. As Gregory had not yet taken possession 
of his see, as the papal court was much embar- 
rassed by debt, as he himself was poor, and as little 
could be spared from Acre, which the Mussulmans 
were again threatening with siege, Gregory could 
not at this moment send richer presents or a more 
ample mission. 

The Poli started again from Acre towards the 
close of the year 1271 or early in 1272. The zeal 
and courage of the two friars appointed to accom- 
pany them were not equal to their learning and 
theology, and were far inferior to the heart and 
courage of the lay merchants ; for on finding that 
the Sultan of Babylon, or rather the Mameluke 
Sultan of Egypt, the terrible Bibars, surnamed 
Bundokdari, who had made himself master of 
Antioch, had slain or made captives of all its 
Christian inhabitants, and had demolished its 
churches, the most magnificent and celebrated in 
the East, was invading the Armenian territory 
with a numerous army, and was overrunning and 
laying waste that Christian country, the two friars 
trembled for their lives, and determined not to 
proceed further with the fearless and, in their, eyes, 
rash Venetians. Accordingly they delivered over 
to the Poli the letters and presents intrusted to 
them by the Pope, and placing themselves under 
the direction of the master of the Knights Tem- 
plars who had been stationed in this part of 
Armenia for its defence, they with him returned 
directly to the coast. It was not often that these 
monkish missionaries of the early times behaved in 
so spiritless a manner. Nothing daunted by their 
desertion nor by the rumours that reached them of 
the terrible doings of the Mameluke Sultan, the 
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three Poll traversed Armenia and struck boldly 
into the interior of Asia. Old Nicolo and MafFeo 
had long been inured to hardships, difHcultieSy and 
perils, and young Marco, the true son of his father, 
was supported by the buoyancy of youth. They 
followed a north-easterly course, availing them- 
selves of the protection and convenience of cara- 
vans as they occurred, and seem to have gone 
through the greater Armenia, Persian Irak, Kho- 
rassan, and by the trading city of Balkh, into the 
country of Badakhshan, where, near to the sources 
of the river Oxus, they tarried a whole year. This 
long stay may have arisen from their being obliged 
to wait for the formation of a powerful caravaa 
wherewith to cross the dangerous chain of moun- 
tains — the Belut-tag and Muz-tag, — or from a 
severe illness young Marco suffered at this place, 
or, still more probably, from the union of these 
two impediments. Their time, however, was not 
unprofitably spent. They appear to have prose* 
cuted their profession as merchants, and they col- 
lected information from the people of the country, 
and the travellers that collected in the caravan- 
serais. Although they did not visit those regions, 
they obtained from native travellers a knowledge 
of Kashmir, and other countries on the confines of 
India : Kashmir, called by him Kesmur, is, accord- 
ing to Marco, a flowery delightful land, with a 
sweet, temperate climate, never too warm or too 
cold : the natives are of a dark complexion, but by 
no means black, and the women are very comely : 

Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave ; 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 
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Their food is flesh, with rice and other grains ; 
yet they are in general of a spare habit. Besides 
the capital city there are many other towns and 
strong places. There are also woods, desert tracks, 
and difficult passes in the surrounding mountains, 
which give great security to the inhabitants against 
foreign invasion. The inhabitants have a language 
peculiar to themselves. From this country there 
18 a communication by water with the Indian Sea. 
The article of coral carried thither from Europe 
is sold at a higher price than in any other part of 
the world. All this, which was told for the first 
time in Europe by our illustrious Venetian, is per-* 
fectly correct, and has been proved so by all the 
travellers who have visited the delightful valley of 
Kashmir since his time. The beauty of the 
women of Kashmir, their gaiety and love of plea- 
sure, are celebrated thoughout India, and have 
awakened the transports of more than one Euro* 
pean poet. 

The valley is nearly surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, being embosomed within the Hindu Cosh or 
Indian Caucasus. " The fortifications with which 
nature has furnished it," says an eastern writei^ of 
the sixteenth century, ^'are of an astonishing 
height."* The delightful territory is therefore 
very difficult of access ; but yet, from the un- 
warlike character of the natives, it has been ex- 
posed to frequent invasions and conquests. Most 
of the trade of the country is carried on by water, 
and there is a communication with the Indian 
Ocean. The climate of the country is indeed de- 
lightful, and has always been a subject of panegyric. 
" The whole of this land," says an eastern writer, 

♦ Abu'Ifazl, as quoted by Mr. Marsden. 
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without any hyperbole, " is like a garden in per- 
petual spring." On account of the temperateness 
of the climate, Kashmir was for a long time the 
summer residence of the Mogul emperors of Hin- 
dustan. The river Juilum, or Behut, which flows 
through the vale of Kashmir, and is there navi- 
gable, falls into the Indus, not far from the city of 
Multan ; but as its course, afler leaving that valley, 
is through a mountainous country, and as the navi- 
gation of the Indus is frequently interrupted, the 
water communication with the ocean can hardly 
be called direct. It is perfectly true that the 
people of Kashmir, though professing the Hindu 
religion, eat meat of every kind except beef. 

Marco Polo further says that the people of 
Kashmir have amongst them a particular class of 
devotees, who live in communities, observe strict 
abstinence in regard to eating, drinking, and the 
intercourse of the sexes, refraining from every 
kind of sensual indulgence ; that these holy persons 
generally live to a considerable age ; that they 
have several large houses like Christian monas- 
teries, in which certain superiors exercise the 
functions of our abbots, and that they are all held 
in great reverence by the mass of the people. 
These communities have been swept away by the 
jealousy of the Hindu Brahmins, the fierce in- 
tolerance of some of the Mohammedans, and the 
utter barbarism of the Afghan conquerors, yet 
they existed in Kashmir as late as the sixteenth 
century, when the eastern writer, from whom we 
have just quoted, gives the following description of 
them : — 

" The third time that the author followed the im- 
perial stirrup to the delightful territory of Kashmir, he 
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met with some old men of this religion, who are doubt- 
less true worshippers of God. They revile not any 
other sect, and ask nothing of any one ; they plant the 
roads with fruit-trees to furnish the traveller with re- 
freshment ; they abstain from flosh ; and have no inter- 
course with the other sex. There are now near two 
thousand of this sect in Kashmir."* 

These eastern monks were evidently Buddhists, 
and appear to have resembled the Talapoins of 
Ava and Siam, and the Gylongs of Thibet, who 
still in those countries reside in eonmiunities, under 
the discipline of a superior. 

As is usual with him^ when he trusts to hearsay 
reports, Marco gives a few marvellous stories 
about the people of Kashmir, who were to him un- 
known. He says they are adepts beyond all others 
in the art of magic, insomuch that they can make 
their deaf and dumb idols to speak, can obscure the 
day, and perform many other miracles ; that they 
are pre-eminent among the idolatrous nations, and 
that from them proceed the idols which are wor- 
shipped in other parts. We may doubt the extent 
of their powers, yet we learn from other sources of 
a more recent date, that the people of Kashmir 
were great manufacturers of idols, and marvellous 
astrologers and soothsayers. Thus, even where 
the old Venetian merely repeats what he has been 
told, there is generally some foundation of truth in 
what he says. 

When they left the country of Badakhshan and 
the sources of the Oxus, they proceeded through 
the great valley then called Vokhan or Wukhan, 
which is a part of the territory now held by the 
Afghans. After this valley their road ascended 

♦ Abu'lfazl. 
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to the lofty and wild regions of Famer and 
BeI5r, which are still imperfectly known to geogra- 
phers, and which Marco describes as being so high 
that no birds are found on them, and fire burns 
dully near the summits. A sign of a human habi- 
tation or a blade of grass was not seen for many 
days ; and the district of Belor, moreover, was in- 
fested by a tribe of cruel savages, clad in the skins 
of wild beasts. In Pamer he describes a remark- 
able breed of goats with enormously large horns. 
All this agrees with Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone*s 
descriptions in his account of Caubul, and with the 
other modern travellers who have examined parts 
of this country and its productions. After fifty- 
two days' hard travelling in these inhospitable 
regions, where the snow is almost everywhere per- 
petual, the Poli arrived safely at the vast city of 
Kashgar, a place of great trade and resort for 
caravans ; which had been till lately the capital of 
an independent state, but was now included in the 
spreading dominions of Kublai Khan. Kashgar is 
situated in that part of Turkistan which Europeans 
call the lesser Bucharia. It is situated on a well- 
cultivated plain, near a fine though not navigable 
river. Marco's description of the place, which 
still is, as it then was, an emporium for the trade 
between Tartary, India, and China, will give the 
reader a good notion of the concise, pithy style in 
which the old traveller describes what he had seen. 

'' Its inhabitants are of the Mohammedan religion. The 
province is extensive, and contains many towns and 
castles, of which Kashgar is the largest and most im- 
portant. The language of the people is peculiar to 
themselves. They subsist by commerce and manufac- 
ture, particularly works of cotton. They have handsome 
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gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Abundance of cotton 
is produced here, as well as flax and hemp. Merchants 
horn this country travel to all parts of the world ; but in 
truth they are a covetous, sordid race, eating badly and 
drinking worse. Besides the Mohammedans there are 
amongst the inhabitants several Nestorian Christians, 
who are permitted to live under their own laws, and to 
have their churches. The extent of the province is five 
days' journey."* 

This again is a true picture: the people of 
Bucharia, in Central Asia, are still famed for their 
commercial habits and parsimony. 

The still more celebrated city of Samarcand lay 
fer to the west of their present route ; but Marco, 
who is believed to have visited that place at a later 
period, when engaged in the service of Kublai 
Khan, mentions it incidentally here, as being a 
noble city, adorned with beautiful gardens, and 
surrounded by a plain, in which are produced all 
the fruits that man can desire. In connection with 
Samarcand is introduced a miraculous episode, 
which, in all probability, was never written or dic- 
tated by Marco. As it has not even the merit of 
being a good romantic story, we forbear any 
further allusion to it. 

On quitting Kashgar the travellers went through 
the Alpine regions of Yerken or Yarkund, where 
Marco observed that the inhabitants were afflicted 
with elephantiasis, or the permanent sedematous 
swelling of the leg to a monstrous size, and with 
goitres or huge swellings in their necks. He de- 
scribes the inhabitants of all these regions as having 
everything necessary for human life in the greatest 
plenty, and as being much addicted tO' trade and 

* Marsden's improved translatioD. 
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inanu&etures, but not good soldiers. They cul- 
tivated extensively, not only gnan and eotton, but 
also flax and hemp. Their gardens and vineyards 
were very numerous and well kept. The descrip- 
tion is true at the present day. 

The travellers passed through a province which 
th^ call Peyo. Here, too, much cotton is pro- 
duced, and the inhabitants live by manu&eturu]g> 
and trade. 

" But/' says Marco with becoming indignation, '' they 
have this brutal costom, — if a manied man goes to a 
distanee from home, and is absent twenty days, his wife, 
if inclined so to do, has a right to take to herself another 
husband ; and the men, on the same principle, may take 
a new wife wherever they happen to reside." 

Next they arrived at Khoten, another city of 
creat celebrity and commerce, near which were 
found very valuable chalcedonies, jaspers, and 
other precious stones. Marco laments that these 
parts of Turkistan were liable to the irruptions of 
marauding Tartars. 

'^ When an army of Tartars passes through, if they 
are enemies, the inhabitants are plundered of their goods, 
and if friends, their cattle are killed and devoured. For 
this reason, when the people are aware that an army is 
coming, they fly with their families and cattle into the 
Sandy Desert, to the distance of two dajrs* journey, seek- 
ing some spot where they may find fresh water. From 
the same fears, when they gather in tiieir harvest, 
they deposit the grain in caverns amongst the sands ; 
taking moatiily fioni the store so much as may be wanted 
for t^ir own consumptkm : nor can any strangers know 
the places to which they resort for this purpose, because 
the tracks of their feet in the light sands are presently 
effiieed by the wind." 
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In five more days oar Yenetians arrived at the 
city of Lop, near to which the Jesuits have placed 
a lake, which does not appear to exist. Thongh 
now ^ within the dominions of the great Kubkii 
Khan, they were still &r from having surmounted 
all their difficulties and dangers. They had yet to 
toil aerofls the great desert of Kobi, called by the 
Mongol Tartars the ' Hungry Desert,' and by the 
Chinese ^' the Sea of Sand," which begins a little 
beyond Lop. The horrid nature of this hungry 
desert, and the difficulties of crossing it, have been 
sufficiently confirmed by more recent travellers, 
and particularly by the honest and accurate John 
Bell of Antermony, who, in 1720, traversed ano- 
ther part of it in the suite of a Russian ambas- 
sador, sent by Peter the Great to China. But 
Marco wrote in a superstitious SLge^ and, taking 
with too much faith the marvellous relations of the 
ignorant Tartars, he crowded the desert with all 
sorts of imaginary horrors, some of which may be 
reduced to the natural phenomena of the mirage ; 
whilst others^ such as the^ malignant spirits that 
decoyed the travellers from their path and left 
them to perish of hunger in untrodden solitudes, 
and that filled the air ^^with the sounds of all 
kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums 
and the dash of arms,** may be safely assigned to 
the effects of the winds and to fancy. 

^ It is asserted as a well-known fact," says Marco, 
*' that this desert is the abode of many eril spiritSi which 
amose travellers to their destruction with most extra- 
ordinary delusions. If, during the day-time, any per- 
sons remain behind on the road, either when overtaken 
by sleep, or otherwise, until the caravan has passed a 
hill, and is no longer in sight, they unexpectedly hear 

k2 
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themselves called by their names, and in a tone of voice 
to which they are accustomed.* Supposing the call to 
proceed from their companions, they are led away by it 
from the direct road, and not knowmg in what direction 
to go, are left to perish. In the night-time they are 
persuaded they hear the march of a large cavalcade, and 
concluding the noise to be that of the footsteps of their 
own party, they direct theirs to the quarter from whence 
it seems to proceed ; but upon the breaking of day, they 
find they have been misled, and drawn into some 
perilous situation. Sometimes likewise during the day 
these spirits assume the appearance of their travelling 
companions, who address them by name, and endea- 
vour to conduct them out of the proper road. It is said, 
also, that some persons, in their course across the desert, 
have seen what appeared to them to be a body of armed 
men advancing towards them, and apprehensive of being 
attacked and plundered, have taken to flight. Losing by 
this means the right path, and ignorant of tlie direction 
they should take to regain it, they have perished miser- 
ably of hunger. Marvellous indeed, and almost passing 
belief, are the stories related of these spirits of the 
desert, which are said at times to fill the air with the 
sounds of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of 
drums and the clash of arms^ obliging the travellers to 
close their line of march, and to proceed in more com- 
pact order. They find it necessary also to take the pre- 
caution, before they repose for the night, to ^x. an ad- 
vanced signal, pointing out the course they are after- 
wards to hold ; as well as to attach a bell to each of the 
beasts of burthen, for the purpose of their being more 
easily kept from straggling. Such are the excessive 
troubles and dangers that must unavoidably be encoun- 
tered in the passage of this desert, "f 



It is, however,^to be noticed that Marco Polo 
repeats all these marvellous things merely upon 

♦ " The airy tongues which syllable men's names.' 
t Mr. Mariden's improved translation. 
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hearsay. He does not tell iis that he heard any of 
these aSrial voices or saw any of these spectral 
figures. He merely gives us to understand that he 
crossed the desert in thirty days, and that in this 
track neither beasts nor birds were met with, there 
being no kind of food for them. He mentions the 
scarcity of water and the springs occasionally found, 
where the water was salt and bitter. He does not 
forget to make proper mention of the services of 
the camel in deserts like these. Beyond the desert 
the travellers came to Scha-cheu, or the City of 
the Sands, where they found among the idolatrous 
population a few Nestorian Christians and Moham- 
medans, — one of the many curious proofs afforded 
by Marco that both these religions had penetrated 
into the most remote regions of the earth, where 
Europeans then little thought they existed. In 
describing Scha-cheu our Venetian relates several 
peculiar customs which still obtain among the 
Chinese and their Tartar neighbours, together 
with several things which were afterwards ob- 
served and related by the Jesuit missionaries. 
From the City of the Sands they travelled to 
Kancheu, now considered as being within the 
boundary of China Proper, but then belonging to 
the very comprehensive district of Tangut. On 
his way Marco describes with glowing colours the 
joyous life and freedom of manners of the inhabit- 
ants of Kaxanl or Hamil, a place much frequented 
by caravans to and from China. Some of this 
account is startling, but its correctness has been 
confirmed by modern observers. The libertinism 
of the people was great ; their love of pleasure ex- 
cessive ; but at the same time their pleasure could 
not all have been sensual. 
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** The inbabitantSy" njs Marco, << «re wonshippers of 
idols, and have their peculiar language. Thej subsist 
on the fruits of the earui, which thejr possess in abund- 
ance, and are enabled to supply the wants of travellers. 
The men are addicted to pleasure, and attend to little 
else than playing upon instruments, singing, dancing, 
reading, writing, according to the practice of the country, 
and the pursuit, in short, of every kind of amnsemeot. 
When strangers arrive and desire to have lodging and 
accominodation at their houses, it aiibrds them the highest 
gratification. They give positive orders to their wives, 
daughters, sisters, and oth^ female relations, to indulge 
their guests in every wish, while they themselves leave 
their homes, and, retiring into the city, send from thence 
whatever necessaries may be wanted ; but for which, it 
is to be mideretood, they expect payment ; nor do they 
return to their houses so long as me strangers renuan in 
them The women are in truth very hand- 
some, and Mfy disposed to conform in this respect to 
the injunction c^ their husbands. It happened at the 
time when Manchou Khan held his court in this pro- 
vince, that the above scandalous custom coming to his 
knowledge, he issued an edict strictly commanding the 
people of Kamul to relinquish a practice so disgmcefnl 
to them, and forbidding individuals to furnish lodgings 
to strangers, who should be obliged to accommodate 
themselves at a house of pnUic resort or earavanserai. 
la grief and sadness the inhabitants obeyed for about 
three years the command of their master ; but finding at 
length that the earth ceased to yield the accustomed 
fruitSy and that many unfortunate events occurred in their 
families, they resolved to dispatch a deputation to the 
Grand Khan, to beseech him to be pleased to suffer them 
to resume the observance of a custom that had been 
solennily handed down to them by their fathers, from 
their ancestors in the remotest dnes ; and especiaily as, 
sinoe they had £uled in the ezerdse of these offices of 
hosptalit^ and gratification to strangers, tibe interests of 

'^ir families had gone progressively to ruin. The Grand 
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Khan having listened to this applicttti(Hi, repUed, ^ Since 
yoa appear so anxious to persist in your own sbame and 
ignominy, let it be grant^ as jou desire. Go, live ac- 
eording to your base customs and manners.' With this 
answer the deputies returned home, to the great delight 
of all the people, who, to the present day, observe their 
ancient practice." 

Marco, oa hb way, also describes the asbestos, 
which he found woven into cloth that wa^ incom- 
bastil^ like the fiuned salantander. As thk ca- 
rious fossil or earthy mineial was little known at 
the time in the south of £urope (although it was 
well known to the ancient Greeks and Bomans, 
and by them used in the burning of dead bodies to 
retain a part of the ashes), Marco's description of 
it was held as one of those things lor which he 
had drawn on his imagination. Yet that deserip- 
tioQ was perfectly veracious and correct. 

" The fossil substance which is procured from the 
mountains, consists of fibres not unlike those of wool. 
This, after being exposed to the sun to dry, is pounded 
in a brass mortar, and is dien washed imtil all the earthy 
particles are separated. The fibres thus cleansed and 
detached from each other, they then spin into thread, 
and weave into doth. In order to render the texture 
white, they put it into the fire, and sufier it to remain 
there about an hour ; when they draw it out uninjured 
by the flame, and become as white as snow. By the 
same process they afterwards cleanse it when it happens 
to contract spots, no other abstergent lotion than an 
igneous one being ever applied to it." 

Marco adds^ with great honesty and simplicity, 
<' Of the salamsmder under the form of a serpent, 
supposed to exist in fire, I could never discover 
any traces in the eastern regions." Benvc 
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Celliui, according to his own account, was more 
fortunate in this respect in the western regions. 
That rare goldsmith, engraver, chaser, sculptor, 
bronze-caster — almost everything in art — tells us 
very seriously and emphatically, that when he was 
a little boy, as he was sitting one night with his 
father by the fireside at Eome, his fether said to 
liini of a sudden, " Benvenuto, look into the fire, 
and see well what you see in it." The embryo 
genius looked, and saw something wriggling in the 
flames, as if it were an inconsumable snake or 
adder. "Son," said the gentle father, "'tis a 
salamander;" and as he said the words he gave 
Benvenuto a mighty slap on the face, the better to 
impress the circumstance upon his young memory. 
But, verily, Benvenuto Cellini, without quitting 
Europe, or travelling farther than from Italy to 
France or back again, tells stories almost as mar- 
vellous as those of any eastern traveller. If he 
had gone into the regions of the Orient he would 
have beaten Sir John Mandeville to nothing. 

At this same part of his travels Marco also de- 
scribes the Tartar country which produces rhubarb, 
a simple and valuable drug which had long been 
known in medicine, though few Europeans in those 
(lays knew whence^ it was brought. It is called by 
the Chinese Ta-hoang, or " yellow root." . It is 
found in many parts of Tartary and Thibet, but 
w u^^^f grows in China Proper, near the Great 
Wall. There is a curious fact in natural history 
connected with its growth. 

a *W ^PPfaJ's/' says John Bell of Antermony, "that 
the Monguls never accounted rhubarb worth cultivating, 
but that the world is obliged to the marmots for the 
quantities scattered at randfom in many parts of their 
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country. [He has mentioned before that wherever you 
see ten or twenty plants of rhubarb, you are sure to 
find several burrows of marmots under the shade of their 
broad-spreading leaves.] For whatever part of the ripe 
seed happens to be blown among the thick grass, can 
very seldom reach the ground, but must there wither and 
die ; whereas, should it fall among the loose earth 
thrown up by the marmots, it immediately takes root 
and produces a new plant. After digging and gathering 
the rhubarb, the Monguls cut the large roots into small 
pieces, in order to make them dry more readily. In the 
middle of every piece they scoop a hole, through which 
a cord is drawn, in order to suspend them in any conve- 
nient place. They hang them, for the most part, about 
their tents, and sometimes on the horns of their sheep." 

Our honest Scot often saw sheep at pasture with 
this good physic drying on their horns. Marco 
tells us that the most excellent kind of rhubarb 
was produced in Tangut in very large quantities, 
and that the merchants who procured loadings of 
it on the spot conveyed it to all parts of the world. 
At Kan-cheu, on the borders of China Proper, 
the Foli were detained a whole year. So long a 
time had elapsed since the father and uncle of 
Marco had left China as Kublai's ambassadors that 
they seemed to be forgotten ; the Khan, moreover, 
happened to be in a distant part of his immense 
dominions, and for some months heard nothing of 
the detention of his Italian friends on the frontiers. 
As soon, however, as he was informed of that cir- 
cumstance, he commanded that the state mandarins 
should take charge of the Poli, show them all the 
honours due to ambassadors, and forward them to 
his presence at the expense of the state. At T eu- 
king, near the spot where Pekin now stands, the 
travellers, after a journey which had occupied no 

k3 
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less time than three years and a half, were honour- 
ably and graciously received, by the Grand Khan, 
in a full assembly of hb principal officers. They 
performed the Ejotoo, or nine prostrations, as they 
are nov practised in the Chinese court, and Marco's 
father and uncle, then rising, related, in perspicuous 
language, all that they had done since their de- 
parture, and all that had happened to them, the 
Khan listening with attentive silence. The letters 
and presents of the Pope were next laid before the 
tolerant Tartar conqueror, who, it is said, received 
with peculiar reverence some oil from the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The great Kublai was 
then struck with the apptarance of young Marco, 
and asked who he was. 

" Nicole Polo," says Marco, who speaks of himself in 
the third person, *^ made answer that the vouth was his 
son, and the servant of his majesty; whereupon the 
Grand Khan condescended to take young Marco under 
his protection, and caused him to be immediately en- 
rolled among his attendants of honour. In consequence 
of this distinguished notice he was held in high estima- 
tion and respect by all belonging to the court. He 
learned in a short time and adopted the manners of the 
Tartars, and acquired a proficiencv in four diflferent lan- 
guages, which he became qualified to read and write." 

These languag)es probably were, Mongol, Igliur, 
Manchow-Tartar, and Chinese. As soon as he 
had acquired the languages necessary for his func- 
tions, Marco was actively employed in afiairs of 
great moment by Kublai, who, in the first place, 
sent him on a mission to Karazan (Khorassan or 
Kharisan, geographers are not decided whicfi), at 
the distance of six months' journey from the impe* 
rial residence. He acquitted himself with wisdom 
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and prudence, and to tbe Khan's satis£u2tion. In 
describing this Karazau either he gave too easy 
credence to some tales that were told him, or his 
narratiye, even after the chastening of Mr. Mars- 
den , has retained somewhat of the fabulous inter- 
polations of the old copyists. Here serpents as- 
same a size that might almost satisfy the big scale 
of Sir John Mandeville. But instead of being 
serpents these creatures are really crocodiles or 
alligators, whidi the Chinese are said to call 
" water-serp^its." Marco's description, however, 
is not correct even if applied to alligators, for he 
gives them two legs instead of four, claws like 
those of a tiger, and eyes as big as a fourpenny 
loaf. He attributes marvellous medicinal virtues 
to the gall of this animal, which he says is most 
highly esteemed in medicine, being a certain cure 
for the l»te of a mad dog, and eiBcacious in many 
other eases. Of the people of Eiarazan he gives 
but an indifferent account. 

'^ Before the time of their becoming subject to the 
dominion of the Grand Khan, these people were addicted 
to the following brutal custom. When any stranger of 
superior quality, who united personal beauty with dis- 
tinguished valour y happened to take up his abode at the 
house of one of them, be was murdered during the 
night ; not for tibe sake of his money, but in order that 
the spirit of the deceased, endowed with his accomplish- 
ments and intelligence, might remain with the family, 
and that through the efficacy of such an acquisition all 
their concerns might prosper. Accordingly the indi- 
vidual was accounted fortunate who possessed in this 
manner the soul of any noble personage ; and many were 
murdered in consequence. But from the time of his 
majesty's beginning to rule the country, he has taken 
measures for sappresftng the horrid practice, and from 
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the effect of severe punishments that have been inflicted, 
it has ceased to exist/' 

Marco mentions as a very remarkable circum- 
stance that tiie people of Karazan ride with long 
stirrups like the French, and that they cut off one 
joint of their horses' tails, in order to prevent them 
from lashing it from side to side, and to occasion 
its remaining pendent. As the docking of horses' 
tails, which afterwards became so universal a prac« 
tice in England, was unknown in Europe in the 
fourteenth century, this was set down as one of 
Marco's minor inventions. It should appear that 
Karazan was no other country than that distant 
province of China which is now named Yunan, 
or probably only a part of that great province ; 
and that in Marco's time it had been recently, and 
with difficulty, subdued by the Mongol Tartars. 

The favour of the Poll at the court of Kublai 
Khan was increased not only by the services of 
young Marco, but also by those of his father and 
uncle, who, soon after their return to his court, 
offered him the fruits of their military and engineer- 
ing observations, which had apparently been made 
during their sojourn in Palestine, that Holy Land 
where war never ceased until the Crusaders were 
all driven away from it. Nicolo and his brother 
suggested to the Khan the employment of catapultse, 
or battering-engines, against the walls of Siang- 
yang-fu, an important city, wherein the Chinese 
still held out against the Tartars, although the 
siege of that place had already lasted three years. 
The catapultas were constructed under the super- 
intendence of the Venetian brothers, and dragged 
^'^ the spot. Down went the ^alls, and up went 
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their fame! Siang-yang-fu was presently taken. 
More favour was acquired by giving accounts of 
the countries they visited, whether for trade or for 
any other purpose, to the great Kublai, who had 
neither the time to visit all his provinces, nor 
perhaps the ability to comprehend the nature of 
their geography, productions, manners, &c. With 
superior science all the Poll had the indispensable 
qualification of knowing most of the languages 
which were spoken within this vast area. 

** Marco, on his part (we again use his own words), 
perceiving that the Grand Khan took a pleasure in hear- 
ing accounts of whatever was new to him respecting the 
customs and manners of people, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of distant countries, endeavoured, wherever he 
went, to obtain correct information on these subjects, and 
made notes of all he saw and heard, in order to gratify 
the curiosity of his master. In short, during seventeen 
years that he continued in his service, he rendered him- 
self so useful, tliat he was employed in confidential mis- 
sions to every part of the empire and its dependencies ; 
and sometimes also he travelled on his own private ac- 
count, but always with the consent and sanctioned by 
the authority of the Grand Khan. Under such circum- 
stances it was that Marco Polo had the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge, either by his own observation or 
by what he collected from others, of so many things until 
his time unknown, respecting the eastern parts of the 
world, and which he diligently and regularly committed 
to writing, as in the sequel will appear." 

This seems to be only a frank, true, and fair ex- 
position of the rare advantages which the Venetian 
traveller enjoyed. No modern European traveller 
has ever had the same. 

So high did Marco Polo rise in the estimation 
and favour of the liberal-minded Kublai, who. 
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unlike the soyereigiw who preceded and followed 
him on the throne of Chuuiy readily employed 
Arabians, Persians, aixl other fordgners, that 
when a member of one of the great tribunals was 
unable to proceed to the government of a city for 
which he had been nominated, the emperor sent 
the young Venetian in his siead. Marco mentions 
this honourable event of his life in the most modest 
manner, and only incidentally while describing the 
said city, which was Yang-cheu-fu, in the jvoviAce 
of Kiang-nan, a place then of great importance, 
having twenty-seven towns under its jurisdiction. 
These are the Venetian's words, and the only allu- 
sion he makes to the subject : — 

<* The people are idc^tors, and subsbt by trade and 
manual arts. They manufacture arms and all sorts of 
warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which many 
troops are stationed in this pert of the eountry. The 
city is the place of residence of one of the twelve great 
nobles, who are appointed by his majesty to the govern- 
ment of the provinces ; and in the room of one of these, 
Marco Polo, by special order of his majesty, acted as 
governor of this city during the space of three years/' 

The reader may be reminded that, by a funda- 
mental law of the empire, no viceroy or governor 
could retain the government of one place for a 
longer period than three years. 

Although loaded with honours and enriched by 
Kublai and by their own trade, the Poll, after 
seventeen years' residence in China, were forcibly 
moved by the natural desire of revisiting their 
native land. Kublai, their protector, was now 
stricken with years and infirmities ; his death 
might leave them exposed to a less kind and libe- 
ral and less unprejudiced successor ; and Marco's 
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hiher and uncle were themselTes fiir advanced in 
age, and might well feel an ardent longing to leave 
their mortal remains in the beautifal city of the 
Adriatic which had given them birth. They spoke 
to the venerable emperor, whose answer was nega> 
live and decided, and not unmixed with reproach. 
^^ If they wanted more wealth," said he, ^' he was 
ready to gratify them to the utmost extent of their 
wishes ; but with their present request he could not 
comply." The Venetians had no hope of conquer* 
ii^ Kublai's pertinacity, when the following cir- 
cumstance came to their aid. Arghun, a Mongol 
Tartar prince, who ruled in Persia, and who was 
the g^nd-nephew of the Emperor Kublai, lost his 
principal wife, who was also of the imperial stock. 
To rq)lace her he sent an embassy to China to 
solicit Kublai for another princess of their own 
common linei^. Kublai readily consented, and 
selected from his num»x>us grandchildren a beau- 
tiful girl who had attained her seventeenth year* 
The betrothed que^i set out with the ambassadors 
and a splendid retinue for Persia ; but, after tra- 
velling several months, the turbulent state of some 
countries through which they had to pass prevented 
their progress, and they were obliged to return to 
the Chinese capital. Daring the matrimonial ne- 
gotiations Marco Polo, whose passion for travel- 
ling increased with his means of gratifying it, was 
absent on the emperor's business, among the islands 
of the Indian Ocean ; but he haj^ened to return 
to China with the small fleet under his command 
just as the affianced princess found herself in this 
uncomfortable predicament. Marco boldly pro- 
posed that she should be carried to her husband 
by sea, an idea that never would have struck ^*~^ 
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Chinese, who were timid navigators, or the Tartars, 
who were altogether ignorant of navigation, and 
who had only recently established themselves in 
maritime countries. Marco described, from his 
own recent experience, the Indian Ocean, which 
was deemed so very perilous, as safe and easily 
navigable. No doubt, from native and Arabian 
navigators, our Venetian had learned the grand 
natural, phenomenon of the monsoons, with the 
varying of the winds according to the seasons of 
the year, the ordinary course of those winds, and 
other secrets which render it so pleasant to sail on 
that ocean when they are properly known and pro- 
vided for. Year after year the Arabian traders 
still came from the Red Sea or from the Persian 
Gulf to the coasts of India, Malacca, Siam, and 
China. The ambassadors from Persia, who had 
now been three years on their mission, were as 
anxious to return to their native country as were 
the Poll to get back to Venice; and no sooner 
had Marco's observations reached their ears than 
they sought a conference with him. His explana- 
tions dissipated all their doubts, and, it appears, 
the fears of the affianced princess. He engaged he 
would carry them all to the Persian Gulf, at much 
less risk, expense, danger, and in much less time 
than the overland journey would cost them. But 
nothing could be done without the permission of 
Kublai Khan. 

" Should his majesty," says Marco, " incline to give 
his consent, the ambassadors were then to urge him to 
suffer the three Europeans (the Poli), as being all per- 
sons skilled in the practice of navigation, to acconipany 
them, until they should reach the territory of King 
4rghun. The Grand Khan, upon receivuig this appli- 
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cation, showed by his countenance that it was exceed^ 
ingly displeasing to him, averse as he was tp parting 
with the Venetians. Feeling, nevertheless, that he 
could not with propriety do otherwise than consent, 
he yielded to their entreaty. Had it not been that 
he found himself constrained by the importance and 
urgency of this peculiar case, they would never have ob- 
tained permission to withdraw themselves from his service. 
He sent for them, however, and addressed them with 
much kindness and condescension, assuring them of his 
regard, and requiring from Ihem a promise that, when 
they should have resided some time m Europe, and with 
their own family, they would return to him once more. 
With this object in view he caused them to be furnished 
with the golden tablet (or imperial passport), which con- 
tained his order for their having free and safe conduct 
through every part of his dominions, with the needful 
supplies for themselves and their attendants. He like- 
wise gave them authority to act in the capacity of his 
ambassadors to the pope, the Kings of France and Spain^ 
and the other Christian princes.'* 

To convey the future queen of Persia a fleet of 
appropriate magnificence was prepared. It con- 
sisted of fourteen ships, each having four masts 
and nine sails, and four or five of them having 
crews of from two hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and sixty men each. With reference to 
Marco's description of the ships, Sir John Barrow 
has said — 

" It is impossible not to consider the notices given by 
this early traveller as curious, interesting, and valuable ; 
and as far as they regard the empire of China, they bear 
internal evidence of their being 'generally correct. He 
sailed from China in a fleet consisting of fourteen ships, 

each carrying four masts We observed 

many hundr^s of a larger description that are employed 
in foreign voyages, all carrying^bttr masts."* 

* Travels in China. 
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We hare not paused to notice all the instances 
in which the descriptions given by Marco Polo are 
corroborated by modern voyagers and travellers of 
indisputable correctness and veracity ; for the in- 
stances are so numerous that it would be tedious to 
point them out. This fleet of fourteen ships wa» 
furnished by the Emperor Kublai with stores and 
provisions for two years. At their an<Mence of 
leave the Poll were farther enriched by the gener- 
ous Kublai " with many rubies and other handsome 
jewels of great value.** As he was still engaged in 
finishing the Grand Canal, and had in hand other 
extensive works of public utility which at the dis- 
tance of more than five centuries and a half chal- 
lenge the admiration of the well-informed Eu- 
ropean, and as he evidently took delight in tiie 
society of the Venetians, it could hardly have been 
without a pang that he witnessed the departure of 
such able, useful, and pleasant servants. Nor could 
it have been wiUiout some tender emotion, and some 
misgivings as to the &te which attended them in 
turbulent and constantly-warring Eurqpe, that they 
quitted the pacific court and empire of the bountifid 
Khan. 

Their remarkable expedition sailed from the 
Peho, or the river of Pekin, about the commence- 
ment of the year 1291. It was three montha in 
reaching Sumatra, and in a northern port of that 
island, near the western straits of Malacca, it waited 
five months lor the change of the monsoon which 
was to wafl it across the Bay of Bengal. On his 
way thus &r, Mareo touched at many intefesting 
places, of all of which some descripti<m is to be 
found in the bo(^ he afterwards dictated. Some 

^vellous things are related, but the coasts and 
is of those seas really abound in marvels ; and 
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vrheoever Mazeo says that he himself saw this thing* 
or that, we are almost sure to find that the same 
thing has beeii seen m raoie leeent dajs by voy- 
agers and travellers. During Ute long detention 
of the fleet at Snmatia, Marco was introited with 
the command on shore of 200Q men, there being 
probably only a few sailors left 6tk board the ships 
to take care of them. He erected strong barri- 
cades or stockades to secure his Chinese from 
attack ; and in a short time so far conciliated the 
wild natives of the inland, that they brou^t regular 
supplies of provisioBs to the encampment, and dealt 
kindly with the strangers. The rich and noble 
island of Sumatra which, rather more than five 
centuries after his visit, fell to the dominion of 
Great Britain, and which never ought to have been 
aliaiated ft'om our rule, was in Marco's time 
divided into eight kingdoms or states, independent 
of each other. As ei^er as ever for information 
he viaUed dx of them, and afterwards described 
them, ^^ omitting the other two which he had not 
an opportunity of seeing.'' Mr. Marsdm, his best 
editor, and the best ju(%e that could be found of 
this part of the subject (seeing that he himself long 
resided at Sumatra, and wrote an admirable hktory 
of the country), bears testimony to the general 
accuracy of Marco's Sumatran sketches. On the 
coasts of the island many Mc^iammedans were 
settled, and the Arabian merchants who constantly 
ftequented the seaports were in the habit not only of 
tfadii^ with the idolaters, but also of converting 
them to their religion. In the interior of the 
islands and on the lofty mountains which traverse 
it, were a filthy and savage people, living in a 
beastly manner and eating human flesh, and *'^''' 
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criminately all other sorts of flesh, clean or unclean. 
This description applies closely to theBattasof oiir 
own day, who inhabit a considerable portion of the 
interior of the island, towards the northern ex- 
tremity, and whose cannibalism has been noticed by 
travellers of all periods since Sumatra was first 
known to Europeans. Mr. Marsden does not tell 
us whether he had- good evidence for believing that 
in his time cannibalism was prevalent or occasion- 
ally resorted to by these Battas, who, in most 
respects, bear a close resemblance to the wil()i 
Veddahs of Ceylon, but he assures us that they ate 
all kinds of foul meat. '^ It is only on public occa- 
sions," he says, " that they (the Battas) kill cattle 
for food ; but not being delicate in their appetites 
they do not scruple to eat part of a dead buffalo, 
hog, rat, alligator, or any wild animal with which 
they happen to meet." * The interior of the 
country swarms with wild animals. Of some of 
these Marco gives a very faithful description. Of 
the rhinoceros, which was then scarcely known in 
Europe, although, many centuries before, it had 
been produced by the Roman conquerors at their 
triumphs and in their amphitheatres, he says very 
soberly — 

** They are much inferior in size to the elephant, but 
their feet are simiFar. Their hide resembles tnat of the 
buffalo. In the middle of the forehead they have a single 
horn ; but with this weapon they do not injure those 
whom they attack, employing only for this purpose their 
tongue, which is armed with long sharp spines, and their 
knees or feet ; their mode of assault being to trample 
upon the person, and then to lacerate him with their 
tongue. Their head is like that of a wild boar, and they 

* Hist, of Sumatra. 
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carry it low towards the groond. They take delight in 

muddy pools, and are filthy in thdr habits 

They are of a shy nature." 

This, as far as it goes, is not an inexact descrip- 
tion of an animal which has been remarkably ob- 
noxious to the romancing of early travellers and 
writers. It has been turned into nearly all manner 
of shapes. The short -le^ed clumsy rhinoceros is 
the original type of the light and fleet unicorn. 
From the time of the Greeks all European travel- 
lers in the East had introduced pigmies into their 
narratives, and had told wonderful stories about the 
tiny people. Marco honestly sets his face against 
these tales, and exposes the imposture of exhibiting 
stuffed monkeys for the bodies of wondrously small 
men. Still speaking of Sumatra j he says — 

" There are found in this district monkeys of various 
sorts, and vultures as black as crows, which are of a large 
size, and pursue the quarry in a good style. 

" It should be known that what is reported respecting 
the dried bodies of diminutive human creatures, or pig- 
mies, brought from India, is an idle tale, such pretended 
men being manufactured in this island in the following 
manner. The country produces a species of monkey of 
a tolerable size, and having a countenance resembling 
that of a man. Those persons who make it their business 
to catch them, shave off the hair and tail, leaving the 
hair only about the chin and those other parts where it 
grows on the body of a man. They then dry and pre- 
serve them with camphor and other drugs, and having 
prepared them in such a mode that they have exactly 
the appearance of little men, they put them into wooden 
boxes, and sell them to trading people, who carry them 
to all parts of the world. But tnis is merely an imposi- 
tion, the practice being such as we have described ; and 
neither in India, nor in any other country, however wild 
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and litde known, have pigmies been fiMuid of a form m> 
diminutive as these monkeys exhibit.^' 

Mr. Marsden conjectures that the Mohammedan 
and Armenian traders who visited these is}and[s of 
the Indian Ocean were in the habit of selling the 
stuffed monkeys to the virtuosi of Italy, for the 
mummies of a pigmy race of men. We have seen 
a few such specimens in the hands of antiquated 
collectors in the south of Italy, who would on no 
account be convinced that they were not remark- 
able and well-preserved specimens of human bdings 
of a miniature size, who had once lived up<Mi 
earth. Notwithstanding his denial of the existence 
of pigmies, our Venetian says that in the moun- 
tains of Sumatra are found men with tails a span in 
length, like the tail of the dog, but not covered 
with hair. He adds that they always dwell in the 
mountains, and never inhabit the towns. Mr. 
Marsden informs us that during his own residence 
in the island, and while he was am yet ignorant of 
the existence of Marco Polo's wcnrk, he was in- 
formed that there were two different species of wild 
people dispersed in the woods and mountains, and 
avoiding all communication with the other inhabit- 
ants. One of these species was said to be covered 
* all over with long hair ; but no tail was mentioned 
either in this species or in the other. In all pro- 
bability these wild species were nothing but ourang- 
outangs. The particulars given about them were 
derived from the &ncy of the natives. Marco 
did not pretend to have seen his tailed men. If 
Mandeville had spoken of them, he would not have 
failed to tell us that he had seen them with his own 
eyes, for the knight of St. Alban's always saw the 
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things of which he was tc^. In deambing a cer- 
tain tree from which is obtained a kind of meal, 
the YenetiaB gives a correct account of the sago 
tree. He says he frequ^itly ate of loaves and 
cakes made of sago, and found it very good, and 
that he brought some sago home with him to 
Venice. And generally his descriptions of natural 
productions now common in £urope, but at that 
time scarcely known, are short, clear, and correct* 
TVlieB the fleet sailed from Sumatra it passed the 
Angaman or Andaman islands, the inhabitants of 
which Marco describes as being " idolaters, and a 
most brutish and savage race, having heads, eyes, and 
teeth resembling those of the canine species ; their 
dispositions are cruel, and every person, not being 
of their own nation, whom they can lay their hands 
upon, they kill and eat.*^ Every subsequent ac- 
count describes the inhabitants of these islands as a 
brutal, ferocious nice, and nearly all are agreed in 
representing them as cannibals. They appear to 
be in every respect similar to the Fapuas or natives 
of New Guinea ; and as the lower part of their 
£u;es projects much more beyond the line of the 
forehead than those of the African, with little ap- 
pearance of chin, our old traveler is excusable in 
comparing their heads to those of dogs. Mr. E. 
H. Col^x>ok, who visited the islands in 1787, 
cmiduded that '^ from their cruel and sanguinary 
disposition, great voracity, and cunning modes of 
lyii^ in ambush, there is reason to suspect that in 
attacking strangers they are frequently impelled 
by hunger; as they invariably put to death the 
unfortunate victims who fall into their hands."* 

* Asiatic Beseardies, vol. iv. 
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This gentleman adds that they are certainly the 
least civilized people in the world, being nearer to 
a state of nature than any other we read of. We 
believe that, from recent observation, even Sir John 
Barrow and other sceptics as to the existence of 
anthropophagi are compelled to admit, in the teeth 
of their theory, the cannibalism of the Andaman . 
islanders. If cannibalism is not to be credited be- 
cause its amount and prevalence have been fear- 
fully exe^gerated by old travellers, we might, by a 
parity of reasoning, throw discredit upon a hundred 
other facts. 

From the savage Andamans, Marco and his fleet 
proceeded to Ceylon, called by him Zeilan. Of 
this magnificent island he does not say much ; but 
the little he says is very correct, agreeing closely 
with the excellent narrative of Robert Knox, the 
English mariner who lived more than nineteen 
years captive amongst the natives, and who effected 
his escape from thence in 1679 ; as also with the 
recent accounts published by Mr. Cordiner, Dr. 
Marshall, and others. He does not describe the 
pearl fishery at Ceylon, but he has a description of 
it as he saw it carried on off the Coromandel coast^ 
on the other side of the gulf or strait which sepa- 
rates Ceylon from the main. This was a subject 
for amplification and hyperbole. Extravagant tales 
had long been current in the West as to the natural 
formation of the pearl, and the methods adopted by 
the Indians to procure it. Yet Marco gives a plain, 
sober, unvarnished account of the pearl fishery. 

" The business of the fishery is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. A number of merchants form them- 
selves into separate companies, and employ many vessels 
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and boats of diflerent sizes, well provided with ground 
tackle, hy whidi to ride safely at anchor. They engage 
and carry with them persons who are skilled in ^e art 
of diving for the oysters in which the pearis are enclosed. 
These they bring up in bags made of netting, that arc 
fastened about their bodies ; and then they repeat the 
operation, rising to the surface when they can no longer 
keep their breath, and after a short interval diving again. 
In this operation they persevere during the whole of the 
day, and by their exertions accumulate (in the course of 
the season) a quantity of oysters sufficient to supply the 
demands of ali.coyntriea. The greater proportion of the 
pearls obtained from the fisheries in tms gulf are ronnd, 
and of a eood lustre. The i^t where the oystors are 
taken in the greatest number is called Betala, on the shore 
of the main land; and from thence the fishery extends 
sixty miles to the southward. 

" In consequence of the gulf being infested with a 
kmdef lai^e fish [the shark], which often proves de- 
stonctive to the divers, the merchants take tne- precau- 
tion of being acoompanied by certain eachoniters belong* 
ing to a ekssof Bramins, who, by means of the diabolical 
art, have the power of constraining and stupifying these 
fish, so as to prevent them from doing mischief; and as 
the fishing takes place in the day-time only, they discon- 
tinue the effect of the charm in the evening, in order 
that dishonest persons who might be inclined to take the 
opportunity of diving at night and stealing the oysters, 
may be deterred by the apprehension they feel of the 
unrestrained ravages of these animals. The fishery com* 
raences in the month of April, and lasts till the middle of 
May. The privilege of engaging in it is farmed of the 
king, to whom a tenth part only of the produce is allowed. 
To the magicians they allow a twentieth part. By ^the 
time the period above mentioned is completed, the stock 
of oysters is exhausted ; and the vessels are then taken 
150 another place, distant full three hundred miles from 
this gulf, where they establish themselves in die month 
of September, and continue till the middle of October. 

VOL. I. L 
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Independently of the tenth of the pearls, to which the 
king is entitled, be requires to have the choice of all such 
as are large and well shaped ; and as he pays liberally 
for them, the merchants are not disinclined to carry them 
to him for that purpose." 

Little of this is altered 'in our own day. Ta- 
vernier, a competent judge (for he was a jeweller 
as well as a traveller), says that the best pearls are 
found at the place described by Marco Polo. The 
oyster bank extends in the direction and to the 
length described by the old Venetian. The fears 
and superstitions of the divers still render the shark- 
charmers a necessary part of the establishment of 
the pearl-fishery. All these charmers belong to one 
family, and no person who does not form a branch 
of it can aspire to that office. The divers have a 
firm confidence in their power over the sharks, 
nor will they descend to the bottom of the sea 
without knowing that one of these enchanters is 
present in the fleet. Two of them are constantly 
employed during the fishery. One of them goes 
out regularly in the head pilot's boat : the other 
performs certain ceremonies on shore. In the na- 
tive language their name is " binder of sharks." 
The superstition of the people in this particular is 
favourable to the interests of government, and to 
the interests of the merchants who farm the right 
of fishing, as, from their terror at diving without 
the protection of the charms, they are prevented 
from making any clandestine attempts to plunder 
the oyster banks. Marco is quite correct as to the 
duration of the pearl fishery. He tells no mar- 
vellous story about the length of time that the 
divers by long practice could remain under water. 
T>,./^;qrious stories have been told by more modern 
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travellers. Mr. Marshall, who often observed these 
fisheries, and made his observations with a stop- 
watch in hand, says he rarely knew the submer- 
sion of any diver last longer than fifty seconds. 

From visiting the spots himself, or from the de- 
scriptions of JBastern travellers, Marco collected 
information respecting Masulipatam, the diamond 
mines of Golconda, Cape Comorin, the pepper 
country, the pirate coast, or southern parts of 
Malabar, Guzerat, Kambaia, Sumerat, and Makran. 
In speaking of these extensive regions he is very 
correct so long as he draws on his own observations, 
but he is far otherwise when he gives up his belief 
to the recitals of imaginative Orientals. This is 
particularly observable in his account of the dia- 
mond mines of Golconda, wliich have been in all 
ages a favourite theme of Eastern exaggeration and 
hyperbole. Here he will remind the reader of the 
adventures of that old man of the sea Sindbad, 
whose Arabian or Persian biographer, in all pro- 
bability, only worked upon primitive materials as 
old as the age of Alexander the Great, or still 
older. 

*' It is in a deep valley among the mountains that the 
diamonds are fomid. During the rainy reason the water 
descends in violent torrents among the rocks and caverns, 
and.when these have subsided, the people go to search 
for diamonds in the beds of the rivers, where they find 
many. Messer Marco was told that in the summer, 
when the heat is excessive and thefe is no rain, thev 
ascend the mountains with great fatigue, as well as with 
confflderable danger, from the number of snakes with 
which thev are infested. Near the summit it is said 
there are deep valleys full of caverns and surrounded hy 
precipices, amongst which the diamonds are found, and 
here many eagles and white storks, attracted by th^ 

• L 2 
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snakes on whidi thej feed^are accustomed to make thw 
nests. The persons who are in quest of the diamonds 
take their stand near the mouths of the caverns, and from, 
thence cast down several pieces of fiesh, which the eagles 
and storks pursue into the valleys, and carry oifwith them 
to the tops of the rocks. Thither the men immediately 
ascend, orive the birds away, and recovering the pieces 
of meat, frequently find diamonds sticking to them. 
Should the eagles havej had time to devour the fleshy 
they wateh the place of their roosting at night, and in 
the morning find the stoaes amongst the dung and filth 
that drop from them." 

It was from a very obvious policy that the In- 
dian princes in all ages environed the diamond 
mines of Golconda with imaginary diffienlties and 
dangers. Tavemier was told that the plaee waa 
surrounded by men of a cruel nature, and by tigers 
and lions ; but he adds that he found things quite 
difierent. When Mr. Motte requested permission 
to visit the spot, the minister of the prince told him 
that the rivers were so full he could not pass them ; 
that there was nothing to be seen ; that tiie country 
was unsettled, and the inhabitants too rude and 
mischievous to be trusted. With regard to snakes^ 
this modern traveller saw one that migkt be con- 
sidered as the dragon ^stationed to guard tiie tiea* 
sure of the mine. The eircmnfeirenoe of its body 
was upwards of six ftei. This great snake, which 
appears to have been a boa constrictor, was wor- 
shipped by the mountain rajahs, whose belief was 
that its birth was coeval with Uie creation of the 
world, and tliat it and tiie world would die toge- 
ther. Its habitaticm was a cavern at the foot of a 
rock, at the opening of whioh was a plain of four 
hundred yards, surrounded by a moat. 

The broad resemblance between Marco's valley 
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of Diamonds and Sindbad's Talley has often been 
notieed and made matter of ridicnle against the 
old Venetian. Mr. Idarsden sa^ that it has been 
ascertained that the inimitable Arabian tales were 
-written chiefly about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; so that Marco, on his return homeward 
at the end of that century, might very weU have 
picked up in Persia, Asia Minor, or Syria, Sindbad's 
story of the Valley of Diamonds ; though, as Mr. 
Marsden afterwards shows, a similar story had 
been current in the East long before the * Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments' were known. But Mr. 
Lane^ — the first to make that admirable picture of 
manners truly known to the European reader — 
shows that the tales were not written until consi- 
derably more than two hundred years after the 
death of Marco Polo. Mr. Lane says that the 
earliest period at which any portion of the work has 
been incontestably proved to have existed, is the 
year 955 of the £^ra, or a.d. 1548.* As Mr. 
Marsden remarks, it is very probable that the story 
of the Valley of Diamondb was current in India 
and other parts of the Eastern world long before 
the*date of these inimitable tales, and that the witty 
collector did no more than exaggerate the wonders, 
and dress up the incidents in his own way, as it 
is evident that he has done with respect to other 
stories apparently borrowed from the * Odyssey' 
of Homer. But Homer himself was a borrower, 
and some of his incidents in the ' Odyssey' are de- 

* The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in 
England, The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. A new 
translation from the Arabic, with copions notes, by Edward 
William Lane, author of the • Modem Egyptians,' &c., 
London, 1839. 
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ducible from an Indian origin ; so that the people 
of Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia, in borrowing 
from Homer, may only have taken that which he 
had himself borrowed from the remoter Asiatics. 
Mr. Hole, in his ingenious work, ^ Remarks on 
the Arabian Nights' Entertainments,' fixes the an- 
tiquity of the tale of the Diamond Valley by- 
quoting a passage from Epithanius, a father of the 
Christian church and bishop of Salamis, who died 
in the year 403. The bishop, in describing the 
twelve precious stones, draws the picture of a val- 
ley, and gives a description of the method of getting 
at the diamonds by means of pieces of meat and 
eagles, which tally completely with the descriptions 
given by Marco Polo. The only divergency is 
that the bishop fixes his diamond valley in Syria or 
Western Tartary ; where, be it said, diamonds have 
never been found. A later Italian traveller than 
Marco — Nicolo de' Conti — ^who visited the coast 
of Coromandel in the fifteenth century, fixes the 
Diamond Valley at Golconda, and gives an account 
of the mode of procuring the diamonds which 
closely agrees with that given by his countryman 
and predecessor. Nicolo de' Conti may possibly 
have been acquainted with some copy of Marco's 
book in manuscript ; but it is still more probable 
that he merely told the story as it was told to him 
by the natives.* A story closely resembling it is 
recorded in the travels of Benjamin of Tudela. 
The Eno^lbh translator supposes, the Jew to have 
borrowed it from the * Thousand and One Nights ;' 
but Mr. Hole is rather inclined to suspect that the 
account of Benjamin of Tudela, and that given in 

* Bamosio, vol. i. p. 344. 
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Sindbad's voyages, were derived Itob one comnoQ 
origiD. If we poflBesBed all the Gre^ books that 
were written after the Indiaii ezpeditMHi of Alex- 
ander the Great, we should, no doabt, find in some 
of them a similar tale. Manj hundreds of Greek 
manuscripts that have sinoe perished may have been 
known to Bishop Epithanius, who wrote in the 
fourth century. 

On his way from the coast of Coromandel to 
Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, Marco describes the 
islands of Socotra, Madagascar, and Zenzibar, or 
the southern part of the great peninsula of Afirica. 
He also gives slight sketches of Abyssinia, and of 
several cities of the Arabian coast, avowedly on the 
authority of persons who conversed with him, and 
ehowed him maps of those countries and places. 
Speaking on this dubious authority, he has intro- 
duced in his description of Madagascar that mon- 
strous bird the rukh or roc — another fiible of the 
* Thousand and One Nights,' but of a date, no 
doubt, much more ancient than that of the Arabian 
tales. The powers of Sindbad's roc are well known : 
it could lift up an elephant and fly away with it. 
In an Oriental coloured drawing in the library of 
the Asiatic Society there is a roc flying away with 
one elephant in his talons and another held by his 
beak.* But some of the Orientals set no limits to 
their calculations of the strength and magnitude 
of this monster bird. One of them seems to think 
that he is speaking within compass when he says 
that the length of one of its wings is about ten 

* Tills drawiog has been copied by Mr. Harvey, and an 
engrayingof it will be found in Mr. Line's richly illustrated 
bo»k. 
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thousand fathoms.* Marco'0 hearsay bird is a 
mere wren compared with this fowl. He says — 

" The people of the island report that at a certain 
season of the year an extraordinaiy kind of bird, which 
they call a Rukh, makes its appearance from the south- 
em region. In tbrm it is said to resemble the eagle, 
but it is inoomparably gzeater in size ; being so large 
and strong as to seize an elephant with its talons, and to 
lift it into the air ; from wnence it lets it fall to the 
ground, in order that when dead it may prey upon the 
carcase^ Persons who have seen this bird assert that 
when the wings are spread they measure sixteen paces 
in extent, from point to point ; and that the feathers are 
eight paces in length, and thick in proportion. Messer 
Marco Polo conceiving that these creatores might be 
griffins, such as are represented in paintings, haif birds - 
and half licxis, particularly questioned those who reported 
their having seen them, as to this point ; but they main- 
tained that their shape was altogetner that of a bird, or, 
as it might be said, of the eagle. The Grand Khan 
having heard this extraordinary relation, sent messengers 
to the island, on the pretext of demanding the release of 
one of his servants who had been detained there, but in 
reality to examine into the cireumstanees of the country 
and the truth of the wonderful things told of it : when 
they returned to the presence of his majesty, they brought 
with them (as I have heard) a feather of the rukh, posi- 
tively affirmed to have measured ninety spans, and the 
quill part to have been two palms in circumference. This 
surprising exhibition afforded his majesty extreme plea- 
sure, and upon those by whom it was presented he be- 
stowed valuable gifts." 

It is idle to speculate upon what was the type or 
archetype of this feathered monster. The Largest 
birds that are known to exist are the Oondcur and 

* See Mr. Lane's curious 1 o'es to Sindbad's Voyages. 
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the bearded Vulture. Condors have been ^ot that 
measured thirteen feet between the tips of their 
extended wings, and that had talons eight inches 
long. The Fre»di savans in the expedition to 
Egypt measured a bearded vulture that was upwards 
of sixteen English feet from point to point of its 
expanded wings. These -are great birds ; but what 
are they to the mkh even of Mai<eo ? But imagi- 
nation can noagsiify a mole-hill into a mountain. 
The Condor is not uncommon in Sevthem Africa. 
In the Arabic and Persian Dictionary the word 
Bukh is explained 9s the name of a monstrous bird 
which is saM to have power sufficient to carry off a 
live rhinoceros. Its existence seems at one time to 
have been universally credited in the East. It ap- 
pears to be the same as the fabulous Anka of Arab 
and Persian writers, one of whom says of it thait it 
is the grestest of birds; that it carries oiF the 
elephant as the kite carries o& the mouse ; that, in 
consequence of its having carried off a young bride, 
God, at the prayer of the prophet, banished it to an 
island in the ocean, unvisited by men ; that it lives 
a thousand and seven huodfed years, &c. This 
Orientalist also mixes in Its nature something of 
the qualities of the classical phoenix, in whose exist- 
ence the Greeks and Romans, in thdr unsceptical 
time, seem to have firmly believed. A fimciful 
geologist might perhaps conceive that when earth 
had such monsters as the Megatherium and Ichthy<* 
osaurus the air must have had its iHrds of a propor- 
tionate magmtude, and that the Hukh or Anlui is 
but a shadowy tradition of what once existed. 

In speaking of the island of Socotra, Messer 
Marco very correctly describes the spermaceti 

l3 
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whale and the mode of harpooning it. He says 
that the religion of the island is Chrbtianity, the 
people being duly baptised and under the govern- 
ment of an archbishop, who is not in subjection to 
the Pope of Borne, but to a patriarch who resides 
at Bagdad. There is ample testimony to prove 
that a corrupt sort of Christianity really existed in 
Socotra at an early period. One of the Arabian 
travellers of the ninth century says that the inha- 
bitants of this island are Christians ; that a colony 
of Greeks was established on the island by Alex- 
ander the Great, after the conquest of Persia, for 
the purpose of cultivating the aloes, which import- 
ant drug is there grown in great quantities ; that 
these colonists and their descendants occupied the 
island till the coming of Jesus Christ ; that then, 
in common with all the rest of the Greeks, they 
soon embraced Christianity, and that they continue 
to exercise that religion, as well as the inhabitants 
of other islands off the African coast. When 
the bold Portuguese navigators doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope and came to these parts they found 
a species of Christianity still lingering at Socotra. 
J. de Barros calls the natives Jacobite Christians 
of the caste of the Habesshis or Abyssinlans. Marco 
says that many pirates resorted to this island with 
the goods they had plundered, and which the 
Christian natives purchased of them without any 
scruple; justifying themselves on the ground of 
their being plundered from idolators and Saracens. 
This conscientious salvo, as Mr. Marsden observes, 
was very characteristic ; but the Saracen or Ara- 
bian writers accuse the Christians of Socotra of 
having a more direct part in the piracy. Abul- 
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feda calls them all " Christians and pirates. " 
Great sorcerers also were they, according to our 
Venetian and many later voyagers. Marco says : 

" The inhabitants deal more in sorcery and witchcraft 
than any other people, although forbidden by their arch- 
bishop, who excommunicates and anathematises them for 
the sin. Of this, however, they make little account, and 
if any vessel belonging to a pirate should injure one of 
theirs, they do not fail to lay him under a spell, so that 
he cannot proceed on his cruise until he has made satis- 
faction for the damage ; and even although he should 
have had a fair and leading wind, they have the power 
of causing it to change, and thereby of obliging him, in 
spite of himself, to return to the island. They can, in 
like manner, cause the sea to become cdm, and at their 
will can riuse fempests, occasion shipwrecks, and pro- 
duce many other extraordinary effects that need not be 
particularized.'' 

Thb fame was long attached to Socotra, an 
island much exposed to storms and tempests. The 
ea,rly Portuguese navigators were terrified at the 
tales they heard and implicitly believed, as well as 
at some natural phenomena, which, though seen 
with their own eyes, were to them inexplicable. J. 
de Barros, a very grave historian of the sixteenth 
century, speaks of the sorceries practised by the 
women of Socotra, whom he styles '* great enchan- 
tresses that do perform marvellous things." 

In thb way, as Mr. Marsden has proved with an 
amazing amount of labour and research, the wonders 
told by Marco Polo have not only a foundation in 
notions prevalent at his time, but have also a later 
existence. 

With greater truth, or upon better information, 
Marco mentions the Giraffe or Cameleopard ; and 
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when speaking of the African coast he correctly 
describes that interesting animal, whose existence 
was long called in question. He says — " It is a 
handsome beast. The body is well proportioned, 
the fore legs long and high, the hind legs short, the 
neck very long, the head small, and in its manners 
it is gentle. Its /prevailing colour is light, with 
circular reddish spots." He mentions it as being 
common in Abyssinia. 

After eighteen months' navigation in the Indian 
Seas, the Chinese fleet reached Ormuz, the place of 
their destination, which was in the territory of 
King Arghun, the destined husband of the Tartar 
princess, who had occasioned this (for the time) 
extraordinary voyage. " And here it may be proper 
to mention," says Messer Marco, '* that between 
the day of their sailing and that of their arrival, they 
lost by death, of the crews of the vessels and others 
who were embarked, about six hundred persons : 
and of the three Persian ambassadors, only one, 
whose name was Goza, survived the voyage ; whilst 
of all the ladies and female attendants one only 
died." A dreadful calamity, however, awaited the 
princess, who had braved so many dangers among 
cannibal islands and sorcery islands and tempestnous 
seas, and who had come all the way from China to 
Persia for a husband. This was nothing less than 
the death of that very husband. 

^* On landing they were mformed that King Argbim 
had died some tiooe before, and that the govemment of 
the country was then administered, in behalf of his son, 
who was still a youth, by a person of the name of Ki- 
akato. From him thejr desired to receive instructions as 
to the manner in which they were to dispose of the 
princess, whom, by the orders of the late king, they had 
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oondacted thitker. His answer was, that tkey oaght 
to present the lady to Kasan, the son of Argluin, who 
was then at a place on the borders of Persia, where an 
army of 60,000 men was assembled for the purpose of 
guarding certain passes against the irruption of the enemy. 
This they proceeded to carry into execution, and having 
effected it, they returned to the residence of Ki>akato, 
because the road they were afterwards to take lay in 
that direction. Here, however, they reposed themselves 
for the space of nine months. When they took their 
leave he furnished them with four golden tablets, each 
of them a cubit in length, five inches wide, and weighing 
three or four marks of gold. Their inscription began 
with invoking the blessing of the Almighty upon the 
Grand Khan, that his name might be retained in rever- 
ence for many years, and denouncing the punishment 
of death and confiscation of goods to all who should re- 
fuse ol^ience to the mandate. It then proceeded to 
direet that the three ambassadors [Marco, his father, and 
uncle] should be treated throu^out his dominions with 
due honour, that their expenses should be defrayed, and 
that they should be provided with the necessary escorts. 
All this was fully complied with, and from many places 
they were protected by bodies of two hundred horse ; 
nor could this have been dispensed with, as the govern- 
ment of Ki-akato was unpopular, and the people were 
disposed to commit insults and proceed to outrages which 
they would not have dared to attempt under the rule of 
their proper sovereign." 

Of the afler-fate of the young grand-daughter of 
Kublai Elhan we are not informed. Kasan the son 
of Arghuo succeeded in establishing himself on the 
throne of Persia in the year 1295, neariy five years 
after his Other's death. But after their long and 
perilous adventures the Poli at length were ^rly on 
their way home. In the course of their journey — that 
is, after they had left the residence of the Persian 
Begent, which appears to have been at Tabriz — 
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they received intelligence that the Grand Khan 
Kublai had departed this life ; " which," says 
Marco, " entirely put an end to all prospect of 
their revisiting those regions." Pursuing therefore 
their intended route they at length reached the 
city of Trebizond, whence they > proceeded to 
Constantinople, then to Negropont, and finally 
to Venice, at which place, in the enjoyment of 
health and abundant riches, they safely arrived 
in the year 1295. On this occasion they offered 
up their thanks to God, who had now been 
pleased to relieve them from such great fatigues, 
after having preserved them from innumerable 
perils. 

The dramatic scenes and adventures of our tra- 
veller's life were not destined to end with his safe 
return to Venice. On the arrival of the Poli there, 
they found that their fellow-citizens had long num- 
i)ered them with the dead ; and that their mansion 
lYas occupied by some distant relations, who were 
long before they could recognise, after so many 
years' absence, the returned travellers as members 
of the Polo family. To make themselves known 
>to their forgetful relations, and at the same time to 
impress all Venice with a proper notion of their 
identity, wealth, and importance, the three Poli 
•gave a magnificent entertainment. When the 
numerous guests were assembled, the three tra- 
vellers entered, clothed in long robes of crimson 
satin. When water had been carried round for the 
washing of hands, and the guests shown to their 
seats, they changed these costly vestments for similar 
ones of crimson damask ; these again they chang^ 
after the first course had been removed for robes of 
crimson velvet in the Oriental fashion ; and at the 
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conclusion of the banquet they doffed their velvet, 
and appeared in such plain suits as were worn by 
the gentlemen of Venice. The robes of satJn, of 
damask, and of velvet, were taken to pieces, and 
their materials distributed among the attendants. 
Then, when the dinner table had been uncovered, 
and the domestics ordered to retire, Marco pro- 
ceeded to an inner apartment, and presently re- 
turned with the three coarse thread-bare garments 
in which they were clad when they first sought ad- 
mittance into their own house. They ripped open 
the seams, linings, and patches of these humble 
dresses, and brought to view such a quantity of 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, 
and other precious stones as dazzled both the e3'e8 
and the imagination of the beholders. At the dis- 
play of such incalculable wealth the company was 
at once convinced that these wefe indeed ^^ the 
honourable and valiant gentlemen of the house of 
Polo,*' — ^all doubts vanished, and the hosts were 
treated with profound respect. This is a scene as 
Oriental as heart could wish.* But Ramusio, whose 
tastes and acquirements were classical, compares it 
to the return of Ulysses in the Odyssey. 

Not many months of tranquillity had, however, 
elapsed, when a hostile Genoese fleet, commanded 
by Lampa Doria, threatened some of the Venetian 
possessions on the opposite coast of Dalmatia. 
The galleys at Venice immediately put to sea 

•* 

* Ramnsio gives the account of this curious feast on tra< 
ditioual authority; telling us that he had heard it many 
times related by ihe illustrious Gasparo Malipieri, a very 
ancient gentleman and a senator of Venice, who had it from 
his father, irho had it fix>m his grandfather, and so on up to 
the fountain-head. 
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under the orders of Andrea Daiid<>k> ; and tlie ad<- 
venturous Marco, as a patriotic citizen and an ex- 
perienced seaman, took the coimuand of one of 
them. The fleets soon met : Messer Marco, fore- 
most of the advaiiced division, gallantly threw^ 
himself among the enemy ; but he was not properly 
supported by his countiymen that were nearest to 
him, and after receiving a wound 1^ found himself 
under the hard necessity of surrendering to the 
Genoese. The Venetians were defeated with great 
loss, and besides Marco Polo, Andrea' Dandolo^ 
their admiral, was among the many distinguished 
prisoners taken by Doria. 

From the Dalmatian coast Marco was <»rried 
to a prison in Genoa ; but his &me and the rumour 
of his adventures in the remote regions of the East 
had probably preceded htm thither, and as soon as 
he was personally known to the Genoese nobility 
and citizens, who were all like himself imbued 
with the commercial spirit, he received ev«ry pos- 
sible respect and attention, havii^ all his wants 
liberally supplied ; and the place of his detention, 
instead of a solitary and wearisome confinement, 
was daily crowded by visitors, who were as cu- 
rious to know all about Kublai Khan and China, 
India and Ceylon, as the Venetians had been. 
Here, tired, as it is said, by being obliged so fre- 
<)uently to repeat the same stories, he first deter- 
mined to follow the advice of those who urgently 
recommended him to commit his travels and ad- 
ventures to writing. Acoordiagly he procured 
from his fiktlier at Venice all the notes he (Mafco) 
had made on his different journeys. From these 
original documents, and from verbal additions to 
them, Rustighello or Rustigielo, a gwitleman in 
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the Yeaetian servioe, who -was in the daily habit 
of pamiug many hoitrs with him, drew up the nar- 
rative in Marco's prison.* The manuscript is 
wapposed to have been finished and partially circu- 
lated in the year 1298. The term publieaiion is 
inapplicable. During Marco's lifetime few copies 
of it appear to have been made. Thus the book 
could have been known only to a fortunate few. 

Marco's captivity deeply afflicted his father and 
uncle, whose fondest hopes were to see him suitably 
married at Yen^, and become the &ther of sons 
who should continue the name and inherit the 
wealth they had aecumulated. They petitioned 
and offered large sums of money to the Genoese 
for his liberation^ in vain. It was not till aAer a 
lapse of four years, and in consequence of the ex- 
ertions in his favour of the noblemen, and indeed 
of the whole city of Genoa, that Messer Maroo 
obtained his liberty and returned to Yenice. He 
then married a ^r Yenetlan, and had by her two 
daughter* and no sam. 

Matt^o, his uncle, the elder brother of ^icolo 
Polo, was honoured with an office of much im- 
portance in the magistracy ; and all tlie three tra- 
vellers seem to have been regarded, as they deserved 
to be, as the foremost men of the republic. When 
Si^icolo died full of years and honours, his pious 
and afieetionate son erected a stately monument to 
his memory '^ under the portico in firont of the 
church of San Lorenzo, upon the right-hand side 
as you enter."| The church of San Lorenzo 
stood OB one of tlie islets of Yenice called ^' I Ge- 

* According to Kamusio, Hustigielo was a Genoese. 
Apostolo Zeno makes him a native of Pisa, and a fellow- 
prisoner of Marco. Tiraboschi has some doubts. 

f Ramosio. I lb. 
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melli," or « The Twins." At what date Marco 
himself was gathered to his fathers in his own na« 
tive place cannot be precisely ascertained, but his 
last will and testament is dated in the year 1323, 
and he probably died shortly after, at the good old 
age of seventy. According to l^sovino, Marco 
also had a tomb under the portico of the church of 
San Lorenzo.* At present neither the tomb of 
Nicolo nor that of Marco can be found anywhere 
in Venice. Old Nicolo, it appears, married a se- 
cond wife after his return from the East, and had 
three sons. Of these only Maffeo Polo lived to 
have a family. This consisted of five sons and one 
daughter, named Maria ; and as all the sons died 
without leaving issue, she, upon the death of her 
last surviving brother, inherited all the possessions 
of her &ther. With this event, which took place 
in 1417, the family became extinct in the male 
line, and the illustrious name of Polo was lost. 
This heiress, Maria Polo, married into the noble 
house of Trivisano, eminently distinguished in the 
F'asti of the Venetian republicf 

People did not wait for the death of Marco Polo 
to question his veracity, and to treat parts of the 
narrative of his travels with ridicule. Even in his 
native city, and not long after his return from the 
East, he was nicknamed '^ Marco Milione," or 
Mark Million, from his frequent use of that high 
numerical term in speaking of the countless popu- 
lation and immense revenues of the Tartar-Chinese 
empire, where, in sober truth, his numbers were by 
no means exaggerated, however much they might 
seem to be so to the divided and small states of 
Italy and to the then poor kingdoms of Europe. 

* Venezia Descritta. f Manden. 
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Bamusio, who also held high offices in the i^uhlicy 
saysy '^ By this appellation I have seen him men- 
tioned in the public records of this republic, and 
the house in which he lived has, firom that time to 
the present, been conunonly termed the Court of 
the Millions."* Sansovino, however, attributes 
the popular application of thb name to the im- 
mense riches possessed by the Polo fiunily. In 
this sense the French call a rich man a millionaire, 
but they count their million in tenpenny pieces. 
As the term is applied to Marco by several old 
Italian writers, it certainly does not refer to his 
wealth, but to the high numericals contained in 
h\a book of Travels. It is also reported that when 
he lay on his death-bed, some of his scrupulous 
friends entreated him, as a matter of conscience, 
to retract such of his statements as appeared to 
them fictitious ; and it is added that the old tra* 
veller indignantly rejected their advice, protesting 
that, in$tc»^ of exceeding the truth, he had not 
told half of the extraordinary things he had seen 
with his own eyes. But afler his death he was 
treated with still greater disrespect by an ignorant 
and frolicsome populace, much addicted in all 
times to ridicule and to parody. In the masque- 
rades during the carnival the Venetians always had 
for one character a ^^ Marco Milione," and this 
buffoon amused the mob by telling whatever ex- 
travagant tale came into his head. The fellow 
was but a vulgarised epitome or caricature of the 
peripatetic story-tellers of Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Constantinople. His chief jest lay in describing 
cities with a million of bridges, husbands with a 

* La Carte de* Milioni, In the flourishing time of 
Venice it -was usoal to call the mansion of a great man his 
corte, or coart. 
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million of wives, birds urith a nalUon of wings, 
beasts with a milUon of legs, &c. 

When Marco wrote, although the population of 
Yenioe, Genoa, Florence, and of some of the Lom- 
bard cities was consideEsble, Italy was far from 
having recovered from the losses she sustained at 
the dissolution of the Roman empire ; her popula- 
tion, moreover, was divided into a number of 
petty indq>endent states; the Tery recollection of 
what had been the eKtent of the empire of which 
they had once formed part se^ns to have faded 
from the popular mind, and people turned with 
doubt from the traveller's account c^the thousands 
of cities and millions upcm miOions of inhabitants 
in China. The exaggerations of fear and hatred 
had represented the Tartar tribes that had overrun 
a good part of the western as well as nearly the 
whole of the eastern world as little superior to 
wild beasts^ how then could they believe that this 
very race in Tartary and China were highly civi- 
lised, living under a regular government, having 
magnificent cities, manu&ctures, and a commerce 
compaxed with which that of Venice (then the 
most considerable of Europe) sank into utter insig- 
nificance? 

Marco Polo had also the mislbrtune to write 
long before the use of printing ; and during a cen- 
tury or more the manuscn^t copies made of his 
work were liable to all the errors of careless and 
ignorant transcribers. These penmen, however, 
do not appear to have taken such great liberties 
with their text in the way of additions and inter- 
polattooB as were taken with some others of our 
early travellers. In dealing with Marco, they 
often mistook his meaning or miscopied the words 
'^fore them ; but we scarcely find that th^ ever 
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invented incidents and stories finr him. The book 
was afterwards traoBlated into d]|ferent Emopean 
languages by those who were evidently ill ac- 
quainted witii the idiom in whieh the tnur^ were 
written. This appears to have b^ea the Venetian 
dialect, which was very difi^roit then, as it is now, 
from the Tuscan, or literary language of Italy. 
These translators^ moreover, were m^i lamentably 
ignorant of geography and the physical sciences. 
Their translations were again transktted, and errors 
heaped upon errars. Thus, in. Euglish, old Hak- 
luyt gave an acoonnt of Marco Polo's travels from 
an incorreet Latin version he had somewhere picked 
up : ^ and here," as Purehas observes, ^^ the cor- 
rupt Latin could not but yield a corruption of 
truth in Bnglish." 

At last, in 1559, move than two centuries aMt 
Marco's death, something approaching to justice 
was *done him by his countryman Bsunueioy who 
published a covreeted Italian vercion of his narrar 
tive in the second volume of his Navigations and 
Travels. Within a few years after the appearance 
of this volume at Venice, Purchas used the trans* 
lation,and made Maroo Polo better known and far 
more popular than he had ever been in England. 
Bobertoon, Gibbon,, and Dean Vincent also pre* 
ferred Bsmiuno to all odier editors and translators. 
Other editions and translations, or epitomes, con- 
tinued to be made in difibrent parts of Europe ; 
but it was not till tiie* year 1818 that fbll justice 
was done to Marco Polo by our excellent country- 
man the late Mr. William Maroden, whose book 
(then first published) is altogether one o£ the most 
remarkable that have been produced in our days.* 

* The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the thir- 
teenth century, being a description, by that early traveller 
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Mr. Marsden, as he has obsisrved, had been him- 
self long resident in the East : he was a good tra- 
veller, a good naturalist, well skilled in some of 
the Oriental langui^es, a careful observer, and a 
pains-taking and accurate writer. His quarto vo- 
lume, of eight hundred and sixty pages, contains 
the results of many years of labour devoted to the 
task of validating the authority of the old traveller : 
other travellers and navigators of all ages and of 
all countries are quoted wherever they describe the 
countries or places visited by. Marco; and from 
the mass of evidence thus collected, Mr. Marsden 
has established beyond the reach of doubt that the 
long-calumniated Venetian is most remarkably cor- 
rect whenever a " *t dicey* or " it is said," or " I 
have been told," or " it has been reported to me,'* 
i^not introduced in his text. When these or the 
like words occur, Marco is only telling what was 
told to him by the exaggerating Orientals, and he 
must, as we have before hinted, be listened to with 
reservation. By Mr. Marsden's valuable and cu- 
rious volume (to use a &vourite Oriental idiom) 
the 6ce of Marco J^olo has been whitened. 

Modem and recent adventure and research have 
explained a good many things which appeared ob- 
scure in the Venetian traveller, and have rendered 
credible much which had once seemed incredible. 
No reading man will now venture to sneer at 
Marco Milione. He was the first European to 
give anything like a correct notion of the Chinese 
empire, and (if people would but have believed it) 
his account remainecl the best and completest that 
we possessed of that remarkable country. 

of remarkable places and things in the eastern part of the 
Torld. Translated firom the Italian, with notes, by William 
Tarsden, F.R.S., &c 1 vol. quarto, London, 1818. 
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Of the GifBt Wall of Chinay which, for its mag- 
nitude and the immensity of human labour em- 
ployed upon it, has long and deservedly been 
classed amoi^ the wonders of the world, Marco 
never makes any mention. This, as writers have 
frequently observed, is a very strange and remark- 
able omission. Some have gone so ^ as to con- 
clude from it that the Great Wall was not in 
existence in his time. But the late Sir George 
Staunton, and others well acquainted with the 
language and literature of China, have considered 
it unreasonable to doubt the universal assertion of 
Chinese annalists, that the wall was built three 
centuries before the Christian era. As it appears 
certain that Marco must have passed the wall 
several times, and at several different points, — ^as 
well in the northern part, where it shows itself in 
all its strength and magnificence, as on the western 
side of the empire, where it is little more than a 
terrace of earth, and by no means calculated to 
excite any deg^ree of surprise or admiration — it is 
conjectural that the portion of his manuscript 
in which he described the wall, has by accident 
been lost, or omitted in the earliest transcriptions 
perhaps, as too improbable. Enough has already 
been said to convince the reader of the blunders, 
irregularity, and unfaithfulness of the scribes who 
for so many ages supplied the place of our faithful 
printers. As Mr. Marsden remarks, even the 
learned and pains-taking Bamusio, in his printed 
version, has omitted, without notice, and evidently 
without design, a whole chapter of the work, 
which existed in the earlier Latin editions, is neces- 
sary for the connection of the subject, and is in- 
directly referred to in a subsequent chapter of the 
same book. 
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But if our Venetian is silent as to the Great 
Wall, he is eloquent upon that other wonder of 
China, and of the world — the Grand Canal, — " an 
inland navigation," says Sir John Barrow, " of 
such extent and magnitude as to stand unrivalled 
in the history of the world,"* After mentioning 
Kayn-Gui, a town situated at the entrance of the 
c&nal, on the southern side of the Kiang river, 
Marco says — 

** Through this place is the line of communication with 
the province of Kataia by means of rivers, lakes, and 
a wide and deep canal, which his majesty [Kublai Khan] 
has caused to be dug, to unite the waters, in order that 
vessels may pass from the one great river to the other, 
and from the province of Manji, by water, as far as Kan- 
balu, without making any part of the veyi^ by 88a. 
This magnificent work is deserving of admiration, and 
not so much from the manner in which it is conducted 
through tlie country, or its vast extent, as from its great 
utility, and the benefit it produces to those cities which 
lie in its course. On its bank^, likewise, are constructed 
strong and wide terraces or ehaussSes, u|)on which the 
travelling by land also is rendiercd perfectly convenient." 

But Kublai Khan did not live to complete this 
stupendous work, nor was it finished in Marco 
Polo's time. Its completion, as it now exists, is 
said to have been effected about the year 1409. 
At present it affords an uninterrupted water com- 
munication for 1000 miles ; while its advantage, 
in affording the means of irrigating some of the 
dryer parts of the country, is inestimable. 

Our Venetian, though the native of a city built 
upon separate rocks and islets, where bridges were 
of necessity numerous, was struck with the prodi- 
gious number of bridges in some of the larger 

♦ Travels in China. 
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cities of China. In describing ''the noble and 
magnificent city of Kin-sai," then the cajHtid of 
southern China, which is traversed by a river and 
many canals, he says, '' it is commonly reported 
here that the number of bridges of all sizes amounts 
to twelve thousand." 

" Those which are thrown over the principal canals, 
and are connected with the main streets, hare arches so 
high and bailt with so mach skill, that the vessels of the 
country can pass nnder them without lowering their 
ma«ts, whilst, at the same time, carts and horses are pass- 
ing over their heads ; so well is the slope from the street 
adapted to the height of the arch. In fact, if the bridges 
were not so numerous, there would be no convenience of 
crossing from one place to another." 

Twelve thousand bridges in one city ! Oh, Mark 
Million, this seemeth a mighty stretch of fancy ! 
But Marco, though he says that he frequently 
visited this city of Kin-sai, and that it merits its 
name of the ''Celestial City" (which Kin-sai 
means), from its pre-eminence to all others in the 
world in point of grandeur and beauty, does not 
pretend to tell us that he counted the bridges. He 
merely says, " it is reported or fkmed (^ famd) 
that there are so many." No doubt the iame 
was somewhat hyperbolical, yet there is every 
reason: to believe, as well from his description of 
the place as from what is still seen to exist in other 
Chinese cities built among the waters, that the 
number of bridges was truly prodigious. It takes 
the traveller sometime and trouble to count all 
the bridges, great and small, visible and almost 
invisible, that are now in Venice ; and Kin-sai was 
then a gigantic Venice. The high praise which 
Marco bestows on the architecture of some of these 

VOL. I. M 
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Chinese bridges, and on the noble span of their 
arches, has been confirmed by many modern, and 
even recent travellers. 

<< In Xanadu did Eublai Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Aiph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery."* 

The description of this palace, as given by old 
Purchas, who merely followed that of our Venetian 
traveller, had such an efiect upon a great modern 
poet, that he composed from two to three hundred 
lines upon it in his sleep. The description is 
indeed dazzling and marvellous, yet it does not 
appear in any essential particular to have exceeded 
the truth. Counting the enclosing park and 
gardens, the palace of Kublai Khan, at Xanadu, 
or Cambalu, occupied considerably more than ten 
English miles of ground. All the English gentle^ 
men who attended Lord Macartney on hb embassy 
to China in 1793 were astonished at the extent 
and magnificence of the Imperial Palace near 
Pekin, and their descriptions of it closely correspond 
with those given by Marco Polo.f They found 
the river, the artificial lakes, the lofty hills raised 
by the hands of man and planted to the top with 

♦ Coleridge, Knblai-khan ; or, a Vision in a Dream, 
t See Travels in China, by Sir John Barrow and Sir 
^'X>rge Staunton. 
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shrubs and trees, surrounding summer-houses and 
cabinets contrived for retreat and pleasure. Tlie 
M^hole, at the first glance, bore the appearance of 
enchantment to our Englishmen. All the accounts 
of missionaries and travellers serve to prove that 
in point of structure, materials, and style of em- 
bellishment, there has existed a perfect resemblance 
between the buildings of Kublai Khan, as described 
by Marco, and those of Kang-hi and Kien-long in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* 

Although, for a traveller of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, our Venetian is remarkable for his good 
sound sense, his appreciation of the things which 
contribute to the ease and enjoyment of the great 
body of the people, his preference of the arts of 
peace to the glories of war, and his freedom from 
superstition, it is not to be supposed that he is 
altogether exempt from the spirit of the age in 
which he lived, or that he examines with a critical 
eye all the prevailing legends spread by the Euro- 
pean monk^ the Oriental Christians, and other 
devout fabulists. Messer Marco has no doubt 
that the Ark of Noah rested on the summit of 
Mount Ararat ; but he does not tell us, as others 
have done, that he saw the fragments of it, and 
procured a piece of its timbers, or one of its nails. 
Nor does he tell us, like some of the early mis- 
sionaries, that the ascent of the mountain is pre- 
vented to mortal man by supernatural causes. He 
simply says, " The ascent is impracticable, on ac- 
count of the snow towards the summit, which 
never melts, but goes on increasing by each 
successive fall." He does not severely question 

* Marsden. 
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the tradition of the Mohammedans at his time,* 
that Adam was buried in the island of Ceylon, on 
the top of the mountain called by Europeans 
Adam's Peak. But he follows up this story by 
telling us, that according to the tradition of the 
idolaters or Budhists of the island, it was not 
Adam, but Budh, who had his tomb on the top of 
that mountain. He, however, gives us to under- 
stand that Kublai Khan not only believed the tale 
told to him by the Arabian traders, but also, sent 
an embassy to Ceylon to obtain some of Adam's 
relics, and actually procured from thence two 
large black teeth, together with some of our first 
parent's hair, and a handsome vessel of porphyry ! 

" It appears," says Mr. Marsden, " that one at 
least of these sacrpd teeth escaped the cupidity of 
Kublai, or was subsequently restored to the King 
of Ceylon, from whose descendant it was wrested 
at so late a period as the Portuguese conquest of 
the island." But this great black tooth or tusk 
was revered by the Cingalese, not as the tooth of 
Adam, but as the tooth of Budh. 

Marco does not seem to doubt that some of the 
mixed and predatory Tartar tribes possess the art 
of obscuring the sun at noonday, and of making a 
coat of darkness sufficient to cover thousands of 
men and many miles of country. 

" In India they acquired the knowledge of magical 
and diabolical arts, by means of which they are enabled 
to produce darkness, so that persons are invisible to each 
other, unless within a very short distance. Whenever 



* This tradxtioD, like many others, seems to have varied 
at different times. See the account of the two Mohammedan 
trayellers in the present volame» and ihe account given by 
Oderico da Pordenone in yoI. ii. 
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they go on their predatoiy excursions they put this art 
in practice, and their approach is consequently not per- 
ceived." 

Going to a far greater length than he usually 
does (for he almost always gives his marvellous 
story as a si dice or on dif)y he says that he once 
witnessed this magic : — 

" Marco Polo himself was once enveloped in a facti- 
tious obscurity of this kind, but escaped from it to the 
castle of Konsalmi ; some of his companions, however, 
were taken and sold, and others died in the hands of the 
robbers." 

No doubt the honest man was involved sud- 
denly in some mountain mist, his companions lost 
their way and were picked up by the marauders, 
and the credulous people of the caravan he was 
travelling with told him the story about the ma- 
gical powers of the Tartars, the belief in such su- 
pernatural agency being then almost universal. 
Messer Marco talks rather frequently about evil 
spirits and the strange noises with which they 
filled the air, but he never pretends either to have 
seen or to have heard them. He, too, has the 
** Terrible Valley," where gold and silver are as 
plentiful as stones and pebbles, but where devils of 
the most malignant character keep guard over the 
treasure ; but he does not go through this valley 
like the bold Sir John Mandeville. Those two 
mysterious beings, the Old Man of the Mountain, 
and Prester John, also figure in his pages, afl do 
also Gog and Magog. But he speaks of them all 
much more discreetly than was common in those 
ages. He fixes the residence and dominions of the 
terrible chief of the Assassins in the right place — 
that is to say within the limits of the land which 
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the Persians named Kuhestan — and he gives the 
best account extant of his earthly paradise, and of 
the means he took to keep up the fanaticism of his 
disciples. It may be doubted whether the accounts 
found of these things in the narratives of the tra- 
vellers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
were not in good part pillaged without acknowledg- 
ment from Marco's manuscript, and inserted by the 
copyists with a due proportion of varnish and ex- 
aggeration, upon the crescendo principle. Prester 
John, who appears to be immortal, or as long-lived 
as the Delhi Lama of Thibet in most books of this 
age, is buried by Messer Marco, who does not 
even make a Christian of him, and who fixes his 
residence in the north of Tartary. He says he was 
a powerful prince, named in the language of the 
Tartars Un-khan, " by some thought to have the 
same signification as Prester John in our language." 
" To him,** he adds, " the Tartars paid yearly the 
tenth part of the increase of their cattle." He 
asserts nothing on his own knowledge ; and iii re- 
lating some transactions which were understood to 
have taken place nearly a century before the time 
in which he wrote, he employs the girded expres- 
sion, ^^come intesi" as I heard. He indeed makes a 
Christian of one George, a descendant or successor 
of Prester John. He seems to assign as the resi- 
dence or dominion of this George the country be- 
tween the river Amur and the Baikal lake, occupied 
by the Tungusi tribe. Marco says : — 

" He is both a Christian and a priest ; the greater part 
of the inhabitants being also Christians. This ]King 
George holds his country as a fief of the Grand Khan ; 
not indeed the entire possessions of the orighial Prester 
John, but a certain portion of them ; and the sovereign 
always bestows upon him, as well as upon the other 
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pi^nces of his house, his daughters and other females of 

the royal family in marriage Although 

subject to the dominion of the Grand Khan, the king 
being a Christian, as has been said, the government of 
the country is in the hands of Christians. Amongst the 
inhabitants, however, there are both worshippers of idol^ 
and followers of the law of Mohammed." 

Very incorrect notions might exist both as to 
their power and as to their orthodoxy ; but there 
seems no good ground for doubting that there ex- 
isted in these ages, in the wide regions between 
Russia and China, a community professing some 
sort of Christianity. At an early period the Chris- 
tian faith, according to the ritual of the Greek 
church, or the ritual of the Nestorians, had cer- 
tainly spread extensively through Tartary, and had 
even penetrated into India and China.* Carpini ' 
and Kubruquis, as well as Marco Polo, found some 
few Eastern Christians in almost every country to 
which they penetrated, although they frequently 
lament that their doctrine and practice were cor- 
rupted, and that they were Christians in little more 
than in name. Nearly the same thing may be said of 
Abyssinia, where the habitat of a Prester John was 
afterwards fixed. In the hands of Marco, Gog and 
Magog are not giants, but countries — neither of 
them is a monster — 

. . . . horrible and high 
That with his tallness seems to threat the sky. 

They are simply two districts, fhcluded within the 
dominions of the descendant of Un-khan and Prester 
John, lying in an easterly, direction towards China. 
And here, he says, you pass many towns inhabited 

* See ante, chap. iii. 
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by idolators as well as by Mohammedans and Nes- 
torian Christians. With respect to the Scriptural 
names of Gog and Magog, he distinctly speaks of 
them as being improperly applied by Europeans, 
and as not being appellations known in the country. 

Marco very commonly uses the word lion when 
he ought to use the term tiger ; and, now and then, 
when he repeats upon hearsay, he makes such mon- 
sters as the world has never seen ; yet generally his 
descriptions of animals and of other objects of na- 
tural history are remarkably clear, correct, and 
sober. He never pretends to have seen those mon- 
strous creations which occupy so great a space in 
the book of the knight of St. Alban's, and which 
have so taxed the ingenuity of Mandeville's limners 
and illustrators. In several instances the extensive 
observation and experience of modem times have 
confirmed to the very letter the truths which were 
long doubted in Messer Marco's book; and this 
has been the case not only in subjects connected 
with natural history, but also in other matters. If 
ignorance b the source of credulity and superstition 
in some things, it is certainly the copious source of 
incredulity in others. During the thirteenth and 
the two following centuries, the popular belief 
was so crammed with legends and palpable absur- 
dities, that there was no room in it for the startling 
tales of an honest old traveller. 

Since the publication of Mr. Marsden's most 
valuable edition considerable industry and research 
have been bestowed upon the subject of Marco 
Polo and his travels. In 1824 the Geographical 
Society of Paris published a very curious old 
French translation of the Travels, with an intro- 
duction by M. Roux. It was followed by an old 
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translation in Latin, which is also very curious, 
but apparently very incomplete. The precious old 
French MS. was found in the Koyal Library at 
Paris. It appears to have been written about the 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century, long after the demise of the traveller. 
Although some few passages may seem rather 
clearer than in Eamusio or in the old Italian ma- 
nuscripts, it is quite evident that the translator has 
taken great liberties with his original. M. Roux 
paid a respectful and proper tribute to the genius 
of Marco Polo and to the industry and research of 
his English editor. These two old translations, it 
must be noted, filled the first quarto volume pub- 
lished by the Parisian Society, who contemplated 
a work of immense extent. 

" In so vast an undertaking," says M. Roux, " it was 
necessary to fix a starting point : we have fixed it in the 
midst of the thirteenth century. The globe then dis* 
covered its surface. Marco Polo appeared, and the genius 
of travelling took a new flight with him. We begin with 
his work the series of our publications: Geography 
owed him this homage." 

Of the English edition which Mr. Marsden pub- 
lished in 1818, M. Roux says that it is enriched 
with the most precious notes and observations. 
This praise is not less warm than well-merited. 
Mr. Marsden devoted many years of his life to the 
task, and before undertaking it he had lived many 
years in the East, and in some of the countries 
which the Venetian describes. An excellent ob- 
server, a good naturalist, a skilful Orientalist, and 
a man of admirable conamon sense, Mr. Marsden 
could not fail of producing a most valuable edition 
and commentary ; and his book still remains the 
completest and the best. 
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In the year 1827 Count G. B. Baldelli Boni 
published a new Italian edition of the Travels, 
under the title of * II Milione di Majco Polo.'* 
The Count followed a famous old manuscript which 
is known by the name of La Crusca. This is sup- 
posed to be the earliest and best of the Italian 
MSS. now in existence, but it has certainly no 
claim to be considered as the original MS. which 
Marco Polo dictated, or for which he furnished 
the materials. The noble editor advances a strange 
theory, that the original was written not in Italian, 
but in French, and that the first person who wrote 
it from Marco's dictation or information was not 
an Italian, but a Frenchman, being, in fiict, none 
other than the once famous Rusticien, who wrote 
an abridgment of the histories connected with the 
Knights of the Round Table ; and, finally, that 
the old French manuscript published by the Pa- 
risian Society is but a transcript of the original 
work, or that very work itself. This theory has 
been taken up cautiously by M. d'Avezac and M. 
Parris,f and without any caution at all by Mr. 
Hugh Murray.} It seems to us to be altogether 
without foundation. Many years ago the learned 
Tiraboschi agitated the question as to which of the 
dialects of Italy the first manuscript was written 
in, or whether it was written in Venetian, which 
was the language of Marco, or in the Genoese, 
which was spoken in the place of his captivity ; but 
neither Tiraboschi nor any other investigator ever 
saw any reason to doubt that it must have been 
written in some sort of Italian. 

* II Milione di Marco Polo, Testo di Lingua del Secolo 
Decemoterzo ora per la prima volta publicato ed illustrate 
A^\ Conte Gio. Bait Baldelli Boni. Firenze, 1827. 

Recueil de Voyages, &c., par la Soci^t6 de G^ographie. 
'he Travels of Marco Polo, &c, Edinburgh, 1844. 
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Count Baldelli Boni's text may, however, be 
consulted, and compared with Mr. Marsden's Eng- 
lish version, with some little advantage ; and the 
editorial notes clear up a few passages (a very few) 
which had been left somewhat obscure after all the 
pains-taking of our venerable English editor. 

We shall conclude our notice of this truly illus-> 
trious Venetian by quoting a MS. and hitherto 
unpublished letter of that great governor-general 
of India, excellent traveller, and minute observer, 
Warren Hastings. 

" Daylesford House, 18th Mav, 1818. 

" At your recommendation I have bought Mr. Mars- 
den's translation of Marco Polo's Travels, a book which 
reminds me almost painfully of the following line of 
Crabbe : 

* And ladies read the book they cannot lift.* 
You may, however, gather the kind of interest which I 
have already taken in it, when I have told you, as I do, 
that I have read, besides the introduction (a work of no 
small intricacy, to a mind so worn that it cannot be sure 
of spelling a word of four syllables without losing one of 
them by the way), seventy pages of the body of it, in 
only a part of two days, in wnich it has been in my pos- 
session : — but this is not the purpose for which I began 
my letter, but the following : In the fifty-third page of 
the book it is related that in a certain lake, not far from 
the Caspian Sea, * fish never make their appearance until 
the first day of Lent, and from that time to Easter Eve 
they are found in vast abundance, but on Easter-day they 
are no longer to be seen, nor during the remainder of 
the year.' Now it may appear a strange coincidence 
that should bring the Caspian or one of its subsidiary 
bodies of water and the pond of Daylesford into a mu- 
tual comparison, but it is a fact which I vouch on the 
credit of my own veracity, that about the time that I was 
beginning to collect a store of carp and tench for my pond 
at Daylesford, it chanced that somebody sent me a pre- 
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sent of some jack, which I ordered to be put into one of 
the stews till I should want them. I had sent for a 
famous breeder of fish from Banbury for his advice, who, 
as soon as he came, accosted me with a look of alarm, 
and said, * I see, sir, that you have got four or five brace 
of jack in a stow there. 1 advise you to part with them 
as soon as you can. Your surest way will be to send 
them at once to the kitchen, for if you should leave them 
where they are tiU Shrove Jliesdapj you may depend 
upon it they will spawn, and then your pond will be all 
stocked with jack and pike, and you will never get any x 
other fish to breed in it; nor will you get rid of these/ 
By this anecdote it appears that the popular superstition 
is equally prompt to ascribe the same influence to the re- 
currence of the feasts and festivals of religious appoint- 
ment at Banbury, as on the coasts of the Caspian Sea, or 
the lake of Aral : for you will observe that the fish of 
both countries are mentioned as deriving their nativity 
from the times of their common relation to the eccle- 
siastical, not astronomical calendar. But this agreement, 
though in a palpable falsehood, is a proof of the veracity 
of the traveller. I hope my reasoning upon this subject 
is fair ; for I shall never get through another so much to 
my own satisfaction: besides, I ^1 an interest in its 
favour, extending both to the writer and his translator 
and annotator: which indeed is a plausible reason to 
make me mistrust my opinion upon them and their work 
altogether.'** 

If death had not interrupted the octagenarian 
while he was studying Mr. Marsden's book, we no 
doubt should have had many other amusing notes 
from the able hand of Hastings, explanatory of 
obscure or startling passages in Marco Polo's 
travels. 

* Letter to Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, Esq. 
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CHAPTER L 



Among the early monkish travellers a con- 
spicuous place is due to Friar Odorico da Porde- 
none, commonly called the Beatus or Beato (the 
Beatified). He was born in the district of Por- 
denone in the Priuli, about the year 1286. Early 
in life he entered the Order of the Friars Mino- 
rites^ or Franciscans, and took the vows in their 
house at Udine. After divers years of exemplary 
life and industry, he girded up his loins for the 
perilous pilgrimage and great mission — that is, he 
proceeded to the remote countries of the East to 
convert the infidel and idolator. He is believed to 
have been absent from Italy for the long space of 
sixteen years. Garbled as is the narrative of his 
travels, it is clear that he went over more ground 
and saw more of this globe than any other of the 
early travellers, Marco Polo himself scarcely ex- 
cepted. He took with him his monastic habit, his 
cord, and his pilgrim's staff, and apparently no 
other thing. Where there were Christians, he 
claimed their charity ; and where there were none, 
he threw himself upon the hospitality of the un- 
believers. It is probable that, like many other 

VOL. II. B 
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Catholic missionaries of a later date, he had some 
knowledge of medicine and of some other sciences 
or arts, which the peo[^ of the East would gladly 
pay for in meat, drink, and lodging, which were 
all they asked aact all they wanted. £vea at the 
pvesest day an adventurous physician or surgeon 
might start from Constantinople and travel through 
Central Asia. withi»il afiedtng ekJier money or 
credit, and without taking anything with him be- 
yond a few pill-boxes. Friar Odorico went from 
the Adriatic Sea to ConstaiitiDOf^e, and proceeding 
from that great city to the Black Sea, he landed at 
Tr^izond. From Trebizond he travelled through 
Armemia, Peisia, and other eouatries, until he 
esme to Ormuz ob die Persian Gulf. There he 
again embarked, and crossing tiie In<fian Ocean he 
veached the coast of Malabar. Thence he turned 
round upon Ceylon. He landed in tliat magnificent 
Idand and tsavelled tiirougli the greater part of it. 
From Ceylon fae voyaged to Meliapore. After 
this he ran dewn the Indian Ocean to Sumatra and 
#ava, whence ke appean to have reached some of 
the islands tncSnded in the empire of Japan. Then 
re-ascending towards the north, he entered the 
empire of China, which oountry heealb Manzi or 
Manzn, where he remained eeveral years. He 
travelled through various of the vast provinces of 
China, and particularly in the country called 
Cathay, from which the Europeans eo long named 
the whole of the Empire. When he quitted China 
he turned towards the regions of the West, and' 
a<ler long and dangerous wayfaring he entered the 
country of Thibet. Here the account left of his 
travels breaks off abruptly, leaving us entirely in 
the dark as to the route and the manner by which 
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he reached Europe. It is known, however, from a 
postscript to his book, that he TCtumed in 1830, 
when he was only forty-four years old. His health 
appears to have been broken by the fatigues and 
privations he had undergone during his peregrina- 
tions ; and he died within a few montlis after his 
•mrival in his own country. 

The said postscript informs ns that he, iriar 
Odorico, dictated by word of mouth the brief ac- 
count of his travels to Friar Guglielmo da Solanga, 
'being by his superior required so to do upon his 
obedience; and that whatsoever was written in the 
book he had either seen with his own eyes, or had 
heard the same repcurted by credible and substantial 
persons : — that fYiar Gugltelmo da Solanga wrote 
his words in Latin, but without caring to write 
them in difficult Latin, or in an eloquent otylv, bcft 
even as he Odorico himself had rehearsed them, to 
the end that simple men might the more easily 
understand the things reported. Part of this post- 
script must have been written after the death of 
Odorico. It concludes thus : — 

** The common report Df the eoootries where I was 
4estifieth tfiose things which I tay to be true. Many 
other things I have omitted because I beheld tiiem not 
vith mine owu eyes, nor heard them upon good testi* 
mony. Howbeit, from day to day, I do purpose wi&h 
myself to travel again into those far countries, in which 
action I dispose myself to die or live, as it shall please 
my C*od ... In the year, therefore, of oar Lord 1881 
(the year after the haroic monk's reharn), the foresaid 
nriar Odorico, preparing himself for the performance of 
his intended journey, in order that his travel and labour 
might be to greater purpose, he determined to present 
himself unto Pope John XXII., whose benediction be- 
ing received, he, with a certain number of friars willing 

b2 
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to bear kirn oomnnj, might coaYej himself onto all the 
countries of infidels. And as he was travelling towards 
the Pope, and was not far distant from the dty of Pisa, 
there meets him bj the way a certain old man, in the 
habit and attire of a pilgrim, saluting him by name, and 
saying, ' All hail. Friar Odorico ! ' And when the good 
friar demanded how he had knowledge of him, the pil- 
grim answered, ' Whilst thou wast in India I knew tnee 
lull well. Yea, and I knew thy holy purpose also. But 
see now that thou retumest immediately unto the convent 
from whence thou comest, for ten days hence thou shalt 
depart out of this present world ! ' Wherefore, being 
astounded and amazed at these words (especially as the 
old man vanbhed out of his sight presently after he bad 
spoken them). Friar Odorico determined to retom. And 
so he did return in perfect health, feeling no crazedness 
nor any infirmity or body. And bdng m his own con- 
vent at Udine, in the province of Padua, the tenth day 
after the aforesaid vision, bavin? received the blessed 
communion, and preparing himself unto God, yea, being 
strong and sound of body, he happily rested in the Lord, 
whose sacred departure was announced unto the Pope 
aforesaid, under the hand of the public notary of Udine."* 

The monks of his order and house reported to 
the Pope that, before the death of Odorico, many 
and sundry miracles had been wrought by his 
prayers; and it was upon these reports that the 
bold traveller was admitted among the number of 
the beatified. The same credulity subsequently 
threw miracles and marvels into his travels, altering 
and greatly adding to the simple honest narra- 
tive which he had dictated to his brother monk 
Guglielmo da Solanga. This friar Guglielmo 
appears to have been a native of Bassano. No 
copy of his original Latin manuscript has ever 
been discovered. Although the different relations 

* Hakluyt— Ramusio. 
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of Odorico's travels seem all to have been originally 
derived from one and the same source, or from the 
account written by Friar Guglielmo under the 
dictation of the traveller, in the course of the in- 
creasing and multiplying of copies they are become 
so different and so contradictory among themselves, 
that scarcely one of them can be said to resemble 
any other. This, according to Tiraboschi, has been 
the effect of the ignorance and caprice of the 
various copyists, who, perhaps, not considering the 
things related in the travels as sufHciently mar- 
vellous, have flattered themselves that they were 
doing a most praiseworthy deed by supplying with 
their fancy what Odorico had never dictated, and 
by collecting as many fables as they could from 
other travellers or dreamers. But to this must be 
added the excessive and wilful exaggerations and 
fiilsifications of the monks of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. Although no copy of 
the original manuscripts exists, we can trace the 
progress of amplification and error by comparing 
the oldest and best account of the travels extant, 
with some of the later narratives of friar Odorico*s 
life and adventures. In the first the marvellous or 
incredible things are but few ; in the last they are 
numerous, and many marvels are introduced by 
£ilsifying the old text. An example or two will 
suffice not only for the present occasion, but also 
in the case of many an old traveller, whose sober 
manuscript has been equally tampered with. 

In the old account there is not a word about 
horses with six legs and six feet, ostriches with two 
heads, and men with one eye ; but all these monsters 
are found in the later accounts. In the amplified 
monkish narratives Odorico is made to say that he 
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was prevented from ascending Mount Ararat^ oil 
which Noah's ark had rested, and on whose summit 
part of the ark was still to be seen, by his travelling 
companions, who assured him that no mortal man. 
had ever been able to get to the top of that mount, 
as God opposed all such attempts. In the older 
account it is said simply that few had been able to 
reach the summit on account of the steepness of 
the mountain, and the great quantity of snow by 
which it was constantly covered ; and this is strictly 
true even in our own time. la the old narrative 
Odorico says that the king of a certain country, 
which he calls Zapa, had fourteen magnificent 
elephants : under the magnifying pen of Bolandus, 
these fourteen elephants become fourteen thousand. 
It may safely be said that in the older account, 
which is the first of the two printed by Eamusio, 
the truth not only far exceeds the fable, but also 
that much which was once considered as fabu- 
lous may now be proved to be true. In it Odorico 
speaks correctly of the beautiful scenery of the 
Malabar coast, and of the perfumes which floated 
from it far ovw the ocean. Like the rest of these 
very early travellers, he merely glances at such 
things, never attempting what we new call pic- 
turesque description. But what he saw and scented 
has been beautifully and accurately described by a 
modern traveller of his own country and pro- 
fession ; — 

" Nothing can be more enchanting to the eye, or 
delicious to the senses, than is experienced in a voyage 
near the extremity of this peninsula. At the distance of 
three or four leagues firom the coast, the country of Ma- 
labar appears like a theatre of verdure; here a grove 
of cocoa^trees^ and there a.beautilul river pouring ks tri* 
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bate intD»^e oceaB, tiiMug^ s vtltey Mgatec^ and le»> 
Islized bj its waters^ In aae j^noe a groof of fishbg* 
YefiseU, iu anothef a white church penwg tbvough the 
verdure of the grovea f while the gentle land- breeze of 
tiie morning wafts ike fragrance exhaled from the pep- 
per, cardamum, bete], and other aromatics, to a great 
ols^ce from the shore,, and perfUmes the vessel as she* 



Odorico gives a rational account of the pepper 
trade on the Malabar coast, and of the Christiana 
of St» Thomas, who had been settlecf there for many 
ages, and unto whom^ Alfred the Great had sent 
his honourable mission. These fkir, white Christian^ 
churches, together with the stately and beautf(\il: 
pagodas and temples of the Hindus, were destroyed 
by the Mohammedan fanaticism of Tippop Suftaun, 
towarda the close of the eighteenth century, wheir 
the Mysoreans conquered that country. 

In every one of the existing, manuscripts Odoricoii 
IS made to speak of his having sailed in an im- 
mense trading- vessel which carried' seven hundrerf 
people. Precisely the same kind of great ship had* 
been described by Agatharchides, the Greek geo- 
grapher, who flourished fifteen centuries before thtf 
time of our good old Minorite ; and in our own- 
day, five hunch-ed and more years after Odorico's' 
death, the Indian Ocean is annually traversed by 
the same manner of huge vessel from Guzerat*' 
The old account says that friar Odorico not merely 
passed by, but landed and travelled in the island of 
Ceylon ; and the general description given of that 
island is fer from being inaccurate ; it, in fact, 
contains many things which could have been col- 

♦ Travels of Fra Paolino, as qiaetcd by Dean Vincent, Uk 
* Commerce and Nayigation of tlie Ancients iu the Indiaa 
Ocean.* 
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The excessive ImHbarity and the indisputable 
^nnibalism of the Andaman Islands, which are 
«alled the Bedan or Bandan Islands, are aiccumtely 
noted, even as they were by Marco Polo. Odorico 
was the first of all our European travellers to de- 
scribe the ingenions Chinese practice of catching 
fish by means of tame and trained cormorants and 
other diving birds ; it being observable that this 
turious circumstance escaped the notice of Marco 
Polo, or at least was not described by him. In 
the account of his travels which we are following, 
the honest friar says that beyond India, in the city 
of Fuco (Pucheu, the capital of Fokien), he saw 
large fowls or diving birds catching fish in a river; 
that these birds had a string about their throats to 
prevent their swallowing the fish they <»iught ; and 
that when they had caught as many fish for their 
master as filled three baskets, the strings were re- 
moved from their throats and they were allowed to 
return to the water and fish on their own account ; 
and that so soon as their appetites were satisfied 
they returned again to their master, and allowed 
themselves to be festened to a pole. This is a 
perfectly accurate description of what is still seen 
in many parts of China. The friar seems to have 
thought that fish so caught could not be good, but 
he naively assures us that, npon tasting them after 
they had been cooked, he found them very good 
indeed. 

We shall not follow friar Odorico through China, 
as the romantic stories relating to that coimtry 
have been discussed in treating of Marco Polo ; 
but we will devote a few pages to one or two of 
the marvels par excellence which are described as 
existing in countries to the westward of China. 
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Althougb thfise strange stones eadst in the best or 
oldest of the narratives^ we very much doubt 
whether they were told, as they there staad^ by 
Odorico. In cojuiection with such sulijects we 
need not trouble the reader with any attempt to 
show the latitude and longitude of the localities. 
Such attempt would be as muck out of place as 
those which have been made by commentators of 
Shakspere to specify, fix, define, and describe the 
Mediterranean island whereon Prospero exercised 
his magic, or to prove that Perdita might really 
have been shipwrecked on the coasts or deserts of. 
i^ohemia. Here again we have the tale of Senex 
cle Monte, or the Old Man of the Mountain, which 
had so wide a range and so mysterious an origin- 
It is introduced by another story about a ^* certi^n 
rich man who was fed and nourished by fifty 
virgins.** Odorico is made to say — 

" While I was in the province of Manay I passed by 
the palace of a certain iamous roan, who hath fifty virgin 
damsels continually attending upon him, feeding him 
every meal as a bird feeds her young ones. Also be hath 
sundry kinds of meat served in at his table, and three 
dishes of each kind ; and when the said virgins feed him 
they sing most sweetly. This man hath in yearly re- 
venues thirtv thumaii of tagurs of rice, every of which, 
thuman yieideth ten thousand tagars, and one tagar is 
the bin-tben of an ass; This palace is two miles in cir- 
cuit, the pavement whereof is one plate of gold and an- 
other of silver. Near unto the wall of the said palace 
there is a mount, artificially wrought with gold and sil- 
ver, whereupon stand turrets and steeples, and other de- 
lectable ^ings, for tiie soiace and recreation of the fore- 
said great mm." 

This palace was made even larger, and more 
magnificent, and mote riehly ornamented, by later 
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travellers or compilers. Southey had these de* 
scriptions in his mind when he wrote of that " pro- 
digious pile " — 

" Fabric 80 vast, so lavishly enriched, 
For idol, or for tyrant, never yet 

Raised the slave race of men 
In Rome, nor in the elder Babylon, 

Nor old Persepolis, 
Nor where the family of Greece 

Hymned Eleuthenan Jove/* * 

But let us return to Friar Odorico, who conti* 
nues — 

" And it was told me that there were four such men 
in the said kingdom. It b accounted a great grace for 
the men of that country to have long nails upon their 
fingers, and especially upon their thumbs, which nails 
they may fold about their hands : but the grace and 
beauty of the women is to have small and slender feet ; 
and therefore the mothers, when their daughters are 
young, do bind up their feet, that they may not grow 
great. Travelling on further towards the south, I arrived 
at a certain country called Melistorte, which is a very 
pleasant and fertile place. And in this country there 
was a certain aged man called Senez de Monte, who 
round about two mountains had built a wall to enclose 
the sud mountains. Within this wall there were the 
fairest and most crystal fountains in the whole world ; 
and about the said fountuns there were most beautiful 
virgins in great number, and goodly horses also, and, in 
a word, everything that could be devised for bodily so- 
lace and delight ; and therefore the inhabitants of the 
country call the same place by the name of Paradise. 

^* The said Scnex, when he saw any proper and 
valiant young man, would admit him into his Paradise. 
Moreover, by certam conduits he makes wine and milk 
to flow abundantly. This Senex, when he hath a mmd 

♦ • Thalaba.' 
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to roveng€ himself or to slay any king or baron, com- 
mandeth him that is governor of the said Paradise to 
bring thereunto some of the acquaintance of the said king 
or baron, permitting him awhile to take his pleasures 
therein, and then to give him a certain potion, being of 
force to cast him into such a slumber as should make 
him quite void of all sense, and, so being in a profound 
sleep, io convey him out of his Paradise ; who, being 
awaked and seeing himself thrust out of the Paradise, 
would become so sorrowful that he could not in the world 
devise what to do or whith^ to turn him. Then would 
he go unto the foresaid old man, beseeching him that he 
might be admitted again into his Paradise : who saith 
unto him, * You cannot be admitted thither unless you 
n'ill slay such or such a man for my sake ; and if you will 
give the attempt only, whether you kill him or no, I will 
place you again in Paradise, and there you may remain 
always/ Then would the party, without fail) put the 
same in execution, endeavouring to murder all those 
against whom the said old man had conceived any hatred.' 
And therefore all the kings of the East stood in awe of 
the said old man, and gave unto him neat tribute. 

'^ And when the Tartars had subdued a great part of 
the world, they came unto the said old man and took him 
from the custody of his Paradise ; who, being incensed 
thereat, sent abroad divers desperate and resolute per- 
sons out of his forenamed Paradise, and caused many of 
the Tartarian nobles to be slain. The Tartars, seeing 
this, went and besieged the city wherein the said old man 
was, took him, and put him to a most cruel and ignomi- 
nious death." * 

This story of the Old Man of the Moniitain, or 
Prince of the Assassins, which is told with still 
further detail by Marco Polo, had been rumoured 
throughout Europe by the first Crusaders, two 
centuries before the time either of Marco or of 
Friar Odorico. It seems that in the superstition 

* Hakluyt. 
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of those ages the Old Man was believed to be aa 
long lived as the Delhi Llamajof Thibet. The 
mysterious association of which he was, or they 
were (for we fancy there was a succession of these 
terrible chiefs) the head, fills no inconsiderable 
portion of the histories of the Crusades. We would 
merely hint here our suspicion that the whole of 
this passage in the friar's travels is an interpolation 
er an addition made by some copyist many yean 
af^er Odorico and hon^t Friar Guglielmo had 
ceased to exist. 

The Old Man, or the Old Men of the Moun^ 
tain, had, it should seem, various habitats at various 
periods ; but he, or they, certainly occupied for a 
considerable space of time a lofly and commanding 
ridge in the valley of the Sha Kood, or southern 
branch of the KizU Ouzan, in the province of 
'Tarim in Persia, which was invaded and conquered 
by the Tartars two centuries before' the travels of 
Odorico da Pordenone. A few years ago the spot 
was visited by an enterprising and scientific 
English traveller: — 

" As Menjile," says Colonel Monteith, " was a verj 
important geographical position, I determined to haft 
for some days, to enable us to examine the valley of the 
Sha Rood river, which is celebrated as having oeen the 
residence of the chief of the Assassins, or Old Man 
of the Mountains. . . . Having been previously well 
ififornied respecting the existence of the fortress inha- 
bited by the Assaasinsy and several respectable people at 
Kasbine having offered to accompany me thither, I was 
surprised at all the inhabitants of Menjile declaring they 
never had heard the story, and were ignorant of the 
existence of the ruins. Knowing that they were situated 
on the banks of the Sha Rood, I determmed to follow 
that river to its source, or until I found the object of my 
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-MMfcb. On the foliowtng day I fucend^d th« valley,. 
over a most exc^Hent foad, and forded the river with 
great difficulty at ^e aevetith inil«, to bok at sotne rufna, 
which proved to be of modem conititictkm. I paased, 
at the twelfth mile, Loushan \ niid, at the twenty-eighth) 
Befeti2ini, where we learnt that the object of our aearch 
was tftill distant thirty-five or for^r ntiles ; the road was 
good ^roughout, and the valley afxiUt three miles broad 
. . . . After a long and fatiguing inarch of Ihitty- 
STK miles frotn Berenzini we reached Jifandey, just 
where the stt«am fnm the mountiiins of Ala Mout, in 
Maaanderan, which are perpetually covered with snow, 
joins the stream of Kheman, 4»iaing Irom the mountains 
behind Kasbine. We now oommenced the ascent of a 
rugged and steep mountain, on the top, or mtber round 
the sides, of which (for it endosed a considerable por- 
ti<m of the npper part) ran a wall, strongly built of stone. 
On the top is a tower, which, being totally enclosed 
within the outer wall, was pfobebly solely intended as a 
look-out. On one side, OYcar a deep ravine, appears to 
have stood a considerable residence, and it formerly had 
a communication by a narrow staircase with a garden 
below. The lower part of the mountain has been formed 
into terraoes ; but the whole is far from answering the 
description of the terrestriail Paradise described by some 
authors ; the climate is decidedly cold, and for at least 
half the year it nrast have been a disagreeable habitation.. 
The power of this chief, whom I cannot help consider'- 
ing as the head of some religious sect of the Ismaelites^ 
is said to have extended over both the districts of Ta^ 
room and Rood Bar ; that is, the princes who then go- 
yemed Persia Mlowed him to colleGt the revenues of 
those districts as a bribe for kts forbearance, or to aecuro 
his aid against their enemies. The limits of this paper 
will not allow of a discussion regarding this sect, con- 
cerning whom volumes have already been written. 
3eing originally schismatics in 'the very commencement 
of Mohammedanism, they were pcrsfecuted with unrelent- 
ing cruelty by the first Kalifs, and ultimately had recourse 
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to assassination as a defence against their powerful ene* 
mies. They derive their name of Assassins from the 
corruption of Hassain, one of their most celebrated 
leaders. There were several divisions of them scattered 
through Syria, Kurdistan (near the Cape of Wan), and 
Asia Minor ; but all acknowledged as imaum, or high- 
priest, the chief residing at the place here mentioned. 
Innumerable anecdotes are still related of the address 
with which they introduced themselves into the service 
of the greatest men in Asia. More than one prince, 
who undertook expeditions against them, were killed 
before arriving at tneir castie. Houlakoo Khan, grand- 
son of Gengis, took this fortress, and put many of them 
to the sword: they, however, must subsequenUy have 
succeeded in re-establishing themselves, as Timor again 
undertook an expedition against them with his usual suc- 
cess. In the building I visited there are no inscriptions. 
A bath, reservoir, and extensive walls are the only 
buildings now remaining." * 

But the most marvellous incident in Odorico's 
travels is the following : — 

** There was another terrible thing which I saw there ; 
for, passing by a certain valley, which is situate beside 
a pleasant river, I saw many dead bodies, and in the said 
valley also I heard divers sweet sounds and harmonies of 
music, especially the noise of citherns, whereat I was 
greatly amazed. This valley containeth in length seven 
or eight miles at the least, into the which whosoever 
entereth dieth presently, and can by no means pass alive 
through the midst thereof; for which cause, all the in- 
habitants thereabout decline unto the one side. More- 
over, I was tempted to go in, and to see what it wias. At 
length, making my prayers and recommending myself 
to God in the name of Jcsu, I entered, and saw such 
swarms of dead bodies there as no man would believe 

♦ * Journal of a Tour through Azerdbijan and the Shores of 

•lip Caspian, by Colonel Monteith, E. I. C.,* in the * Journal 

Hoyal Geographical Society of London,' vol. iii. 1833. 
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unless be were an eye-witness thereof. At the one side 
of the foresaid vallepr, upon a certain stone, I saw the 
visage of a man, which beheld me with such a terrible 
aspect that I thought verily I should have died in the 
same place. But always this sentence, The Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, I ceased not to pronounce, 
signing myself with the sign of the cross ; and nearer than 
seven or eight paces I durst not approach unto the said 
head ; but I departed and fled unto another place in the 
said valley, ascendiuj^ up into a little sandy mountain, 
where, looking roundabout, I saw nothing but the said 
citherns, which methought I heard miraculously sound- 
ing and playing by themselves without the help of mu- 
sicians. And, hieing upon the top of the mountain, 
I found silver there, like ^e scales of fishes, in great 
abundance : and I gathered some part thereof into my 
bosom, to show for a wonder, but my conscience rebuked 
me ; I cast it upon tlie earth, reserving no whit at all 
unto myself, and so, by God's grace, I departed without 
danger. And when the men of the country knew that 
I was returned out of the valley alive, they reverenced 
mo much, sayine that I was baptized and holy, and that 
the foresaid bodies were men subiect unto the devils in- 
fernal, who used to play upon dtnems, to the end they 
might allure people to enter, and so murther them.*' 

Here we have a tale worthy of Sindbad the Sailor, 
and one which was probably derived originally from 
the same abundant source of fable or Oriental ex* 
aggeration. A similar narrative is still part of the 
staple of the professional itinerant story-tellers in 
Turkey, the only noticeable difference being that 
the adventurous traveller who goes safely through 
the deadly valley is not a Christian monk, but a de« 
vout Mohammedan, a santon or dervish. Although 
friar Odorico is made to speak in his own person, 
and to say, not that he heard the account from the 
report of others, but that he saw the valley with 
his own eyes, and heard the sound with his own 
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ears, it may Teiy safely be asraiaed tiiat the * de- 
scription is not his. Increcfible things he might 
repeat upon hearsay, but he appears to have been 
incapable of fidsifying what really came under the 
cognizance of his own senses. The jodieious Tim- 
bofichi makes a stand on the xd^ions, devout cha- 
meter, and many virtues of tiie old traveller, and 
tiiinks that, though his simplicity might be imposed 
upon, he was incapable of tel&ig that which he 
knew to be false. It is probable that, cUf origtTie, 
the story of the fearful valley was merely an exag- 
gerated account of the retreat or hiding-place of 
some desperate band of robboa. 

We shall mieet the tale again still more' eiceuHt- 
stantially and nrare terribly taid in the travdis of 
our own conntryman Sir John de Mandeville. For 
some ages no account of the East was considered 
perfect or at all satisfactory unless it included the 
stories of the Old Man of the Mountain and the 
Feriious Valley. And^ besides these two, there 
were other talea that were stock-matter^ and unhe- 
sitatingly repealed by one copyist^ or compiler, or 
editor afW another, the triflii^ alterationa made 
m the course, oi years being generally more oa the 
side of ex^g^ration than on that of sobriety. 

The travds of Fordenone remained inedited and 
unprinted until the diligent Bamusio took them up 
and inserted them in his great eollection, publish^ 
at Venice in the year 1588. It is quite eertaia- 
that Bamusio had no access to the original Latin 
manuscript written under Odorico's dictation by 
Friar Guglielmo da Solagna, as also that he waa 
perplexed and bewikleied by the altered and am* 
plified manuscripts befoce him. He even gives 
two accounts of these Eastern travels, as if titey 
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related to two distinct journeys undertaken at dif- 
ferent timea; which they assuredly did not. The 
good old mask only made one long journey, and 
died while preparkig for the second. The two 
Dianuacripts placed in Ramusio's hand relate to one- 
and the sane expedition, but so much do they vary 
from one another, that the indostrious (M Venetian 
may be excused fbr the enor he committed. Very 
soon after bis publication our old ^tcellent collector^ 
Richard Hakluyt, published the longer and better 
of the two nariatiTes in Loudon. 

We have read both the Italian and the English- 
The latter is, Hke all the rest of Hakluyt's per- 
formances, a fine, unaffected specimen of our Eliza- 
bethan prosa. It has been said, too ineonsideiatdy, 
that Friar Odorieo ^ seems to have been much 
more skilled in the conv^rnon of infidels^ than ia 
tlie arts of composition."* Then exists no speci- 
men by which his composition may be judged;. 
and, according to the account of his txavete we. 
possess, be boasted neither skill nor success in tha- 
conversion of semi-savages, but was as much dis-^ 
appointed in the spiritual result of his pilgrimages 
as Carpini and Rubruquis had been befoie him* 

It is not, even now, beyond the limits of possi- 
bility, that the original Latin MS., or some con- 
temporary copy of it, may be found in the cob- 
webbed, unfrequented library of an out-of-the-way 
Franciscan conv^it, in a nook of the Apennines or 
elsewhere. The Italians designate a miserly, in- 
hospitable man by saying that his kitchen is the 
coldest part of his houses The state of learning 
among the present Franciscan friars of the South 
may be sufficiently explained by stating that their 

* R<'troPpectiTe Re\«ew, Art. on Sir John Manderitle. 
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libraries are the apartments they most rarely enter. 
Upon asking the Guardiano or Padre Superiore of 
the Franciscans at Sorrento for access to his library^ 
we were ourselves told that we were welcome to 
examine it, provided only we would send across 
the bay to Naples for a locksmith to pick the 
lock-Hseeing that the key had been lost in the time 
of his predecessor, a good many years ago, and the 
door had never been opened since ! We brought a 
locksmith, and found as voluminous a collection of 
spider-weaving as heart could desire. We did not 
find what we were then in search of; but the neg- 
lected library contained some old and curious 
things. In some such deposit the MS. which 
Father Odorico dictated may, perchance, be turned 
up. The French Republicans and Bonapartists, 
who ransacked the libraries of the learned and 
polite Benedictines for rare books and MSS., seldom 
examined the houses of the Mendicant orders, who 
had become slothful, vulgar, and ignorant, although 
in earlier ages they had produced so many men 
eminent for their industry, learning, and genius. 
Since the French occupation of the country there 
has been no general hunt after rarities : save now 
and then by an enthusiastic young man — a pedes- 
trian traveller that can linger where he chooses, 
and shape his course according to his &ncy, with- 
out caring for high roads, or inns, or creature com- 
forts, and that can content himself, on Occasion, 
with. the hard pallet and simple &Te of the friars — 
the remote houses of the Franciscans are never en- 
tered by foreign travellers : the Italian litterati and 
antiquaries rarely travel at all ; and the poor monks 
are too ignorant to know the value of an old MS. 
if it should fall into their hands, and, in such mat- 
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ters at least, much too careless and indolent to 
make any research. The monks of Sorrento were 
not, we presume, the only Franciscans who had 
lost the key of their library. We never knew a 
monk of this order in Italy — and our acquaintance 
with the order was very extensive — but was ready 
to exclaim with Dan Cliaucer, 

" What I shulde he studic and make himseiven wood 
Upon a book in cloistre alway to pore. 
Or swinken with his hondes, and laboure." 

The name of Odorico da Pordenone is Latinized 
" Odericus de Porta Naonis," — a name which 
must be borne in mind by such as examine ancient 
libraries or read old books. The French call the 
good old Minorite Oderic or Oderique de Por^ 
tenauj an awkward and inappropriate designation 
which has been very commonly followed by English 
writers. 
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CHAPTER IL 

While Odorico da Pordenone was travel]]]^ in 
India, Balduoci Pigolotti, another brave monk, 
was performing a journey to Pekin, other Italians 
were wandering in the far East, and a countryman 
of our own was displaying that passion for travel 
which has since become so much a national charac- 
teristic. This last wayfarer was the renowned Sir 
John Mandeville, whose narrative, or the book or 
books we possess as such, may be considered as the 
very perfection of the " Romance of Travel/' Yet, 
is not our valorous knight to be lightly set down as 
a romancer in whom there is no truth whatever. 
The season for such sweeping and easy condemna- 
tion is past: the incredulity of indolence and igno- 
rance is no longer tolerated ; except among certain 
professional reviewers, men are expected to read a 
book before they presume to decide upon its merits 
— and an attentive perusal of Mandeville will prove 
that he has much that is true mixed up with much 
that is utterly fabulous. 

" Of all these old travellers," says a recent writer, 
with proper feeling, " Mandeville is by far the most 
likely to enjoy permanent reputation, at least with 
English readers ; the position he occupies is ho- 
nourable throughout, both to himself and to his 
country, for he everywhere maintains the character 
of a gentleman, a gallant soldier, and devout but 
candid Christian, journeying in upright intention, 
and complete independence, whither he listeth. 
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to gcatify his curiosky 4Uid Hdtst for inlbnna- 
tion." * 

Our Ejoglkhniaii, m fact, seems to have been 
Impelled solely by his desire to gratify curiosity 
and his love of adventure : trade he left to the 
merchant, and proselytism to the monk ; but he 
became a soldier in the East, hi order that he might 
command the means of gratifying hb two rulhig 
passions, aad it seems probable that he also prac- 
tised the healing as well as the killing art, for it is 
reported of him that he was very learned, and that 
his favourite pursuit in early life was the study of 
xnedicine. As a good physician may heal more 
men than a soldier can kill. Sir John may have 
consoled his conscience (if the conscience of a good 
Christian of those days could have been troubled 
by ^ying infidels) by thus balancing the two 
liberal professions. His other acquirements seem 
to be proved by the &ct tliat he wrote the account 
of his travels in two, if not three, different lan- 
guages. If his book had no other claim to our 
attention and reverence, it would be valuable and 
venerable for this — ^it is one of the very earliest 
and best specimens we possess of English prose 
composition. 

Sir John Mandeville, or de Mandeville, was 
born in the picturesque old town of St. Alban's at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
precise date of his birth is not set down, but it was 
In all probability in the year 1301 or 1302, during 
the latter part of the long reign of Edward I. The 
noble family from which he descended had been 
settled in England ever since the Norman Con- 
quest. One, at least, of the name had gone crusad- 

* fietrospectiTe Review. 
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ing with Hichard Cceur-de-Lion. Very unusual 
care — for that time, and for a laymaa — was be- 
stowed on the education of young John. Besides 
medicine, he studied mathematics, theology, and 
natural history, as it could then be taught. All 
the errors and fables that existed in the translations 
and abridgments of Pliny, Aristotle, and other 
ancient writers, were certainly made very familiar 
to his mind ; and the monsters which afterwards 
crowded his pages were little more than the recol- 
lections of the hearty undoubting reading of his 
early youth. In the words of one of his eulogists 
and epitaph-writers, he was a man distinguished 
by his morals, religion, genius, candour, and de- 
scent, — 

" Moribus, ingenio, candore, et sanguine clams, 
Et vere cultor Religionis erat.** 

It has been said that for some years in England he 
followed medicine as a profession ; but this is, at 
the least, doubtful ; for the cure of the body was 
universally left to those who charged themselves 
with the care of the soul ; a good Christian would 
not willingly intrust his health to a leech that was 
neither monk nor priest, and the rank of Sir John's 
family put him above any profession but that of 
arms. Besides, he was but a very young man when 
he quitted England. It is safer to say that little — 
very little — is known either of his earlier or later 
days. 

In 1322 — the year which saw the horrible close 
of the unhappy reign of Edward 11. — ^six years be- 
fore the birth of Geoffrey Chaucer, who drew no 
small portion of his inspiration from what had ori- 
ginally been Eastern sources, and who sang of ** the 
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lend of Tartarie," the " King of Arable and of 
Inde," and of '' this noble King yclep'd Cambus- 
can," our biave St. Alban's MaDdeville set out 
from home lor the Holy Laad. He saith htnor 
self— 

'< Forasmuch as the laud beyond the sea— that is to 
say, the Hox^t Land, that men call the Land of Pro,- 
niyssion, or of Behest, passing all other lands— is the 
most worthy of land, the most excellent, the lady and 
sovereign of all other lands, and is blessed and hallowed 
of the precious body and Wood of omt Lord Jesns Christ'; 
in the which land it liked him to take flesh and blood of 
the Virgin Mary, to environ that Holy Land with Ids 
blessed feet ; and there he would, of his blessedness, 
encumber him in the said blessed and glorious Virgin 
Mary and become man, and work many miracles, and 
preach and teach the faith and the law of Christian men 
unto his children ; and there it liked him to^suffer many 
reprovings and scorns for us ; and He that was King of 
Heaven, of Air, of Earth, of Sea, and of all things that 
be contained iu them, would all ooJy be called Kina of 
that land, when he said, * J^ex sum Judeeorum — 1 am 
tiie King of the Jews '. « . . And forasmuch as it is 
long time passed that there was no General Passage,* or 
voyage over the sea, and many men desire for to hear 
speak of the Holy Land, and have therein great soIacJB 
and comfort, I John Mandeville, knight, albeit I be not 
worthy, that was bcnm in Enffiand, in the town of Saiat 
Alban, passed the sea in the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Mcccxxir., on the day of St. Michael, and hitherto 
have been long time over the sea, and have seen and 
gone through many divers lands, and many provinces and 
kingdoms and isles, and have passed through Tartary, 
Persia, Armenia the little and the great, through Libya, 

* The pilgrim voyage across the Mediterranean to Pales- 
tine was called " the General Passage," or " the Grand 
Passage." It had declined after the unsuccessful crusade of 
Louis IX. 

vol*. II. c 
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Chaldea, and a cood part of Ethiopia ; through Ama- 
zonia, Inde the less and the more, a great part ; and 
throughout numy islands that be about India, where 
dwell many divers folks, and of divers manners and 
k¥rs, and of dirers shapes of men. Of which lands and 
isles I shall speak more plainly hereafter." 

In this extract we have altered nothing but the 
orthography, nor shall we take any greater liberty 
with the quotations that are to follow. Yet the 
reader will find that, with this mere modernization 
of spelling, Mandeville's English is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and is fiur from bemg destitute of quaint 
grace. 

Proceeding to Egypt, our traveller entered the 
service of Melik Madaroon, Sultan of that country, 
and fought and commanded in his wars against the 
BedoueeiyArabs. When there was no fighting he 
seems to have practised as a physician at court. 
The Sultan became much attached to him : 

'* And," saith Sir John, " he would have married me 
full highl V to a great prince's daughter, if that I would 
have forsaken my law and my belief. But, I thank God, 
I had no will to do it, for nothing that he behightcn* 
me." 

His personal narrative, as usual with these old 
travellers, is exceedingly meagre ; he gives neither 
dates nor distances ; it is not always easy to dis- 
cover his course and progpress, or the means by 
which they were made ; and still more difiScult is it 
to make out, from his own words, when he speaks 
from actual observation, and when fh>m mere re- 
port, or upon the credit of ancient and (in good 
part) &bulous writers on natural history. It should 

* Besecched. 
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seem, however, that he remained a long time in the 
service of the liberal Sultan ; that he had oppor- 
tunities afforded him of visiting all Egypt, the 
nearer parts of Nubia, Arabia, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Rhodes, Cyprus, and other &med islands ; 
and that he was treated everywhere with g^reat re- 
spect and much kindness and hospitality. To pre- 
sume that he probably saw Constantinople and went 
no further to the eastward,* because his account 
of the East contains fabulous matter, is ungenerously 
absurd, and a proposition which could hardly have 
been hazarded by any one who had read his travels 
or was conversant with the dissertations which have 
been written upon them. If errors of description 
and an admixture of the Bibulous are to be held 
decisive of the fact, it might as safely be said that 
Mandeville was never even at Constantinople — ^nay, 
it might be affirmed that none of our old romantic 
travellers had ever travelled at all — ^that Marco 
Polo had never seen China, nor Oderico da Porde- 
none India. Like other Europeans of the middle 
ages, Mandeville seems to have been excited by the 
reports he heard in Syria, Egypt, and on the shores 
of the Red Sea, concerning the wealth and beauty 
and fertility of the countries beyond the Indian 
Ocean. Although the Egyptian Sultan made many 
efforts, with generous offers, to retain him in his 
service. Sir John was impelled by a spirit of curi- 
osity that would not be rebuked to visit some of 
those far-off lands. Together with four other ad- 
venturous Christian knights he resolved to go to 
the court of the Grand Khan of Tartary, who had 
lost some of his conquests in China, and was endea- 
vouring to recover them. How the five knights 
* Kerr, Hist, and Collection of Voyages and Travels. 

c 2 
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and their attendants travelled we are not tokU 
Mandeville drops down in CliiBeBe Tartary like a 
lark from the sky into his nest. 

** And ye shall understand,'* SMth he, " that my fel- 
lows and I, with our yeomen, we served (ins emperor, 
and were his soldiers fifteen numths against the king 
oi Mancy, that held war against him. And the cause 
was for that we had great lust to see his noblesse and the 
estate of his court, and all his governance, to wis* if it 
were such as we heard say that it was.** 

Of these Tartarian wars or of his adventures in 
them no details whatever are given. The old tra* 
vellers seem to have considered themselves, per* 
sonaliy, as objects too insignificant to be dwelt 
upon in their descriptions of the stupendous won* 
ders of the universe. They excited their readers, 
not with startling incidents and hair-breadth escapes, 
but with descriptions of nature's marvels and mon* 
aters, of the barbaric splendour of Oriental courts, 
the populousness of Eastern cities, and the gigantic 
works which had there been performed by the hands 
of man. To us a little more of their perscmal his- 
tory would be highly interesting, but to their con- 
temporaries, no doubt, their narrations were quite 
satisfactory without it. The far greater part of 
even the Old World was still, in a manner, terra 
incognita to the people of England and of all Eu 
rope ; there was a lively curiosity to know some- 
thing more about it, an easy, ready faith to believe 
in whatever was reported, and an insatiable appe- 
tite for the marvellous. 

Mandeville appears to have penetrated into some 
of the regions which lie beyond the northern fron- 
tier of China, and to have heard tell of the thick. 

• To know 
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ribbed ice, and Bever-melting snows, and never- 
i ending nights oi the Pole. He assures us that of 
one hemisphere he had seen 180 degrees, and of 
\ the other 95 degrees ; and that, if means and oppor- 
r. tiimtj had served, he would have gone all round 
1 the world! Yet, at this time, and indeed long 
( after, the generally established belief was that the 
I earth was not round but flat ; and some of the zea* 
lous mis»onaries to the East anticipated the plea* 
sure and glory of reaching the world's end, and 
I planting the crucifix on the lofty, natural wall 
' which separated it from infinite space. The start- 
ling assertion of his bdief in the spherkal form of 
the earth can hardly have been an interpolation of 
Mandeville's copyists or editors of a much later 
! period, for it occurs in a MS. preserved in our 
Naticmal Library, which MS. is indisputably of 
the fourteenth century. In it the bold traveller 
says — 

*• If I had company and shipping for to go more be- 
yond, I trow well) in certain, that we should have seen 
all the roundness of that firmament, all about. • . • • . 
And right as the shipmen take th^ avis* here, and eovem 
them by the load-8tar,t right so do shipraen bejrond these 
parts, iy the star g£ the south, the which star appeareth not 
to us ; and this star that is towards the north that wo clepen 
the load-star appeareth not to them. For which cause, 
men may well perceive that the land and the sea be of 
round shape ana form. For the part of the firmament 
showeth m one country that showeth not in the other 
country. And men may weH proven by experience and 
sotile} compassment oi wit, that if a man found passage 
by ships, that would go search the world, man might 
go by ship all about the world, and above and beneath." 

• Direction or gnidanoe. f The North Pole star, 

t Subtly or subtile. 
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of men that knowen of tkings that he had not 
seen/' and sabmitted it to the judgment of the 
Pope,* who '^remitted it to be eaamtned and 
proved by the advys of his Couneil ;" ^^ by the 
which/' he adds, <*my Book was proved lor true; 
insomuch that they showed me a book that my 
book was examined by,t that comprehended full 
much more, by an hundred parts, by the which the 
Mappa Mundi was made after." 

Whatever may have been the amount of profime 
wit which the good Kmght's nairative may have 
provoked in more modern and teoffing ages, it was 
recommended to his own time by a most serious, a 
solemn and devout promiw. 

*' I prav to an readers and heeren of this book," saith 
Mandevilfe, <' if it vlease them, that they would pray 
Grod for ne ; aad I wall my fo them. And all mose 
that say for me a Pater NosUr^ with 93xAveMaria^ that 
Gpod forgive me my sins, I make them partners and grant 
them part of all the good Pilgrimages and of all the good 
deeds that I have done, if only (or any) be to God's plea- 
sance ; and not only of those past, but of all that erer I 
shall do unto my lifels end.*" 

It does not very clearly appear either where or 
when he wrote his book. John B&le would seem 
to intimate that he performed his literary labour in 
England ; but at the end of one of the printed 
editions (in Latin) of the travels, it is mentioned 
that, being at Liege y Mandeville met with a vene- 
rable physician, called Johannes ad Barbam, or 
John of the Beard ; that, after some conversation, 

<» Innocent VI. were the tiara from 1352 to 1362. He 
was a liberal, enlightened, and vlrtaoas Pope ; by birth a 
Frenchman. He resided at Avignon, like his immediate 
predecessors. 

t Probably the jommals of aoBke of the early missionaries. 
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he recollected that they had been acquainted at 
Grand Cairo in Egypt; and that this venerable 
man, after having rendtred him singular service as 
a physician, both persuaded and assisted him to 
write his travels. This passage, koireveir, does not 
appear in any of the oM manuseripts. He says, or 
is made to say, of his work, 

** And ye shall understand that I have put this heck 
out of liatin into French, and translated it agaaa out of 
French into English^ that every man of my nation may 
understand it." 

This, however, does not quite agree- with wha* 
Is said elsewhere. In some of the old printed 
copies of the Travels it is affirmed that he wrote 
them first of all in Englii^, and then- translated 
them into French and Latin. Nor is this the only 
discrepancy that occurs. Both manuscripts and 
printed copies often differ from each other ; and it 
is not possible to decide which is right, or which 
of them contains the very words of Mandeville. 

At the end of a French version are the fol- 
lowing quaint, rade rhymes, which seem to inti- 
mate that Sir John was aware that all his storie9, 
notwithstanding the testimony of the Fope and 
Sacred College of Cardinals, were not n^ceived as 
Gospel : — 

'* S* on me donne peu de louange 
£t qu'on me appelle roensongcr 
Pourceque mon livre est estrange 
II ne m en chault a brief parlcr. 
Qui ne m'en croit y peult alter 
Ou j'ay est^ pour en scavoir 
Et la verity careuler 
Kt il dira que je dia voir." 

c 3 
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Or, 

*' If scanty be mv laud and praise, 
And witless folk should call me liar, 
For that my Book contains strange lays, 
I will not storm nor burst with ire. 
Let him who credits not my tales 
Travel as far as I have been ; 
Then may he tell if truth prevails, 
In what I say that I have seen/' 

Few critics, at any time, were likely to accept 
this challenge ; for, if it was not for every man to 
go to Corinth, still less easy was it to get to the 
Holy Land, and Libya and Ethiopia, and Tartary, 
and the land of Gc^ and Masog, and all those 
other lands beyond the Indian Ocean, where Man- 
deville had been. 

In spite, however, of the cavils of the critical 
and incredulous, this remarkable book of travels 
became, in the course of a few years, exceedingly 
popular throughout Western Europe : many copies 
were made from the several MSS. in Latin, French, 
and English; and, to a good many successive 
generations of men, Mandeville's was a pleasant 
and highly honoured name. The high sanction of 
the Pope recommended the book to all good 
Christians : it was exceedingly popular in Italy, 
and not less so in Germany. It was essentially 
what the Germans call a ^^ folk's book." Its short 
stories, told in the plainest manner, were easily re- 
tained by the memory ; gossips recited them round 
the glowing hearth o' the winter nights, and nurses 
repeated them to their children, as now-a-days tliey 
tell Fairy Tales. The popular zoology of the 
fourteenth and the two following centuries was in 
good part built upon the Travels of our Knight of 
^"^ * Iban's, who was most of all marvellous and 
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prodigious when he spoke of objects of natural 
history. 

When or where Sir John died has not hitherto 
been positively ascertained. Li%e, in the Nether- 
lands, and his own native town in England, dispute 
the honour of having given him a grave. John 
Bale,* who is followed by Hakluyt, says that he 
died at Liege on the 17th of November, 1371, 
and that he was buried there in the Abbey of the 
order of the Gulielmites. Orteliust has even 
printed his epitaph, which he says he found in the 
foresaid Abbey — 

" Hie jacet vir nobiliS) Dominus Johannes de Man- 
devile, aliter dictus ad Barbam, Miles, Dominus de 
Campdi, natus de Anglia, Medicines Professor, devotis- 
simus Orator, et bononim largissimus pauperibus ero- 
gator : qui toto quasi Orbe lustrato, Leodii diem vite sue 
clausit extremum, Anno Domini 1371, mensis Novem- 
bris die 17. 

And Ortelius adds that, upon the same stone 
with the epitaph, was sculptured or engraved a 
man in armour, with a forked beard, treaxiiug upon 
a lion, and at the head of him, a hand of one 
blessing him, and these words in old French — 

VOS Kl PASSEIS SOB MI, tOUR I^'aMOUR DeIX, 

PRIES FOB MI [Ye that pass over me, for the 

* John Bale, in Latin Balceis, was Bishop of Ossory in 
Ireland, in the middle of the sixteenth century. His &me 
principally rests on his valuable collection of British bio- 
graphy, from which we have quoted, and which was first pub- 
lished in 1548, under the title of Illustiium Majoris Britannice 
Scriptoruniy hoc est, Anglice, CambricB, et Scotia Summarium. 

f Ortelius was contemporary with John Bale. He was 
bom at Antwerp in 1527 ; he died in 1598, more than two 
centaries after the death of Mandeville. 
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love of Oody pray lor me] : that there was also a 
void place for a scutcheon ; wherein he {[Orteliiis] 
was told there had formerly been a brass-plate, 
with the arms of Mandeville engraven thereon ; 
viz., a Lion Argent, with a Lunet Gules at his 
breast, in a Field Azure, and a Bordure ingrated 
Or". And Ortelius further says that the monks of 
the abbey showed him also the knife, the horse- 
furniture, and the very spurs which Sir John had 
used in his travels. AH this is very ciicumstantial, 
and might induce one to believe that Sir John was 
indisputably buried at Liege. Moreover, John 
Weever,* who wrote in the seventeenth century, 
assures us that he had ^eaa at the Liege Abbey, 
the epitaph copied by Giielivs (Mandeville may 
very well have obtained the nickname of arf ^ar- 
bam,'\ from his wearing a long beard in his old 
age), and that the following Latin verses were in- 
scribed on a tablet which hung close by— 

" Hoc iacet in Tumulo, cui totus Patria vivo 

Orbis erat : totum quern peragrasse fenint ; 
Anglus Equesque futt : nunc Ille Britannns Ulysses 

Dicatur; Graio darus Ulysses magis. 
Aioribtts, ingenio, candore, eC sanguine dane, 

£t vere cultor Eeligionis erat. 
Nomen si queras, est Mandevil : Indus Araheque 

Sat notum dicet Finibus esse suis." 

But, on the other side, the good people of St. 
Alban's, sot satisfied wi4h the honour of his birth, 
claimed that of his death and burial; and they 
pointed confidently to old inscriptions, ^itaphs^ 

* Ancient Funeral Monuments. 

f And from this nickname may have proceeded the story 
about that learned physician and good friend at Li<^e, Jo- 
tiftnnes ad Barham. 
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and venes in their owm glorious abbey. Accoixl- 
.ing to Sir Henry Chaanoey,* and (^her and more 
ancient local historians, theve was, en the second 
pillar north of the door at the western end «f the 
nave of the abb^-«hurch, the following inscription 
in the Gothic character (nearly defac^ by white- 
wash), under a coat of arms :— - 

" Siste gradum, properante requiescit Mandevil umS 
Hie huBiili nonint et moiuinenta mon. 

ho ! ID this Ion of Travell^re doth lie 
One rich in nothing but a memory : 
His name was Sir John Mandeville, content^ 
Having seen much with a small continent 
Tow'rd which he travelled ever since his birth ; 
And at last pawn'd his body to the earth, 
Which by a statute must in mortgage be 
Till a Redeemer come to set it free.'^ 

Towards the close of the last century the sexton 
found, behind the pillar which bore the half-defaced 
inscription, a large stone coffin, filled up with a 
kind of moist lime or plaster, wherein were some 
bones and part of a skull. It was, of course, in- 
ferred that these bones were the relics of the 
British Ulysses; and for some time they were 
shown as such to the visiters of the abbey, being 
esteemed second only in interest to the indisputable 
skull and bones of Humphrey, the Good Duke of 
Gloucester, who was so foully murdered in the 
reign of Henry VL, and buried at St. Alban's. 
It should seem that this inscription on the pillar 
has undergone as many variations and alterations 
as Sir John's own MSS. The letters have been 

* Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire. &c. &c., loj 
Sir Henry Chauncey, Kt., Serjeaot^it-Law. Load. 1700. 
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fiuth for the incredible, aocording to the temper 
and taste of his times ; or, at least, that no MS. 
copy of his Travels has hitherto been discovered 
which does not contain much matter wiiich is 
utterly fabulous,, and. which must either have been 
picked up on mere hearsay, or taken upon trust, 
oat of that conmion stock which had been aeeumu* 
lating ever since the days of Homer. Of Mande- 
ville's zoology, as of that of other travellers of the 
dark ages, it may safely be said that it hardly eon- 
tains a monster that is not to be found in Pliny. 
iSir John only put into a compact shape, and gave 
universal currency to, a system or series of natural 
history tales which had obtained <»edit among the 
ancient and literate Romans, and the memory of 
which had almost perished in the illiterate ages 
which immediately preceded as well as followed 
the destruction of the empire. That these tales, 
kept alive by oral tradition, were ftoating about the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Asia Minor, seems to be sufficiently 
proved by the fiict that these early travellers of 
different nations, who lived in different ages, or 
who had no communication with each other, or 
knowledge of one another's manuscripts, tell many 
of the said stories with scarcely any variation. 
Thus we find in Carpini, Bubruquis, Marco Polo, 
and Oderico da Pordenone, much that is told by 
Sir John Mandeville. 

The MS. in the Cottonian Library, in the British 
Museum, to which we have referred, and with 
which we are well acquainted through the medium 
of a modern printed book (of which more may be 
said hereafter), is in good, plain English, bitting 
obsolete and varj-ing orthography. In the 
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Libraiy of the British Museum* there is also a 
MS. of the Travels in French, a rare and most 
onrious relic, which, in all probalnlitj, was written 
by some moakish copyist while Mandeville was yet 
living. The text diifers, here and there, in mean- 
ing, from the Cottonian English MS., but not, as 
fiur as we have examined^ in any very material 
points or drciunstanoes. It is abundantly illumi- 
nated, or, as we now say, Ulustrcded^ with draw- 
ings, coloured and gilded ; and the ingenious, and 
ingenuous and confiding, limner, being most alive 
to the traveller's most marvellous and least credible 
stories, has exhausted his. skill in portraying the 
nsonsters of earthy air, fire^ and water, described in 
the text. As we turn over the thick, time-browned, 
truly venerable vellum pages, we find ourselves in 
a menagerie of the most startling and portentous 
kind — ^in a univ^se of wondears-— in the nudst of a 
thickening and still thickening congeries of mon* 
sters* Here sprawls a Caliban sort of Ethiopian i 
he is lying cm his back under a scorching sun ; he 
has onJy one leg, and that is up in the air ; but 
the foot of that leg is so long and so broad, that it 
serves to shade bo& body and head from the burn- 
ing rays of the luminary of day, as the capacious 
ta^pot leaf shadows the Cingalese or native of 
Ceylon. And, according to Mandeville, there fs a 
whole nation who have only one leg with a parasol 
foot to it, and ^^ who yet be right nimble, and iast 
to go, by leaping and hopping with the one leg/* 
Here are men and women with the heads of dogs, 
though well-;&vo«tred and proportioned in other 
respeets. They are but specimens of a whole 

* Harlelaii CoUectioiiki 
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nation or race of dog-headed people, who are de- 
scribed by our modem Ulysses, and who '< be right 
fierce, and talk not as other men, but bark as 
do^s." And these Cynamolgi, or dog-headed men, 
are worshipping an idol in the shape of a non- 
descript animal, which looks like a cross between 
a ram and a spotted coach-dog. Here we have 
women of only one breast, and of fierce and martial 
aspect : these be the Amazons who, if they be of 
gentle blood, cut away the left breast that they 
may bear the shield, and, if they be of plebeian 
blood, cut away the right breast that they may the 
better shoot with the bow and arrow. Here are 
marvellously little men and women with &ces 
somewhat resembling monkeys: these be of the 
Pigmy nation, who scantly measure three spans, 
who marry ^'hen six months old, and who die of 
old age at eight years ; and these small men be the 
best workmen in silk and cotton, in all manner of 
ways, that be in the world ; and they till no land, 
and despise big men as we them. And here are 
depicted marvellously big men, as tall as trees: 
and these be of the Giants who live in an island of 
the ocean, and stand thirty feet high without shoes ; 
and beyond this there is another island where the 
Giants be forty or fifty feet (some do say forty or 
fifty cubits) in altitude; and these Giants be all 
cannibals, of measureless voracity and fierceness. 
And here our limner gives us a group composed of 
one or two of these giants, a ship, and ship's crew ; 
and the giants have taken up the ship between 
their smaller fingers, and are popping the poor 
sailors into their mouth to eat them, after the 
fashion of that truculent giant, who sang in the 
hearing of that illustrious giant-killer. Jack, 
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«Fi, Fol Fum! 
^ I smell the blood of an Englishman T' 

I Here our monastic artist gives us a man with a 

I perfectly flat face, and here a man and woman with 

i projecting lips, but without any noses : for the text 

r (making flatter the noses of some of the African 

f tribes) saith that there is a nation without any 

I visible nose. Here again we have the lively effi- 

^ gies of a man with a projecting upper lip, which 

, looks like the truncated trunk of an elephant, 

; covering and totally concealing mouth, chin, and 

neck. Here are men and women without any head 
at all, but with eyes in their chests, and gasping, 
semi-lunar mouths in the front of their bellies. 
Here again be folk that are neither men nor women, 
but each in himself-hcrself a mixture of both sexes 
— veritable hermaphrodites. And l^pe our artist 
gives us a picture of men that *^ have beards, as it 
, were cats' tails." He paints us green-faced people 

and blue-faced people; but that which surpassed 
his art was to give the transition stage of a people, 
described by his author, who change from red to 
black. As we pass from the human form divine 
to the brute creation we find our limner or author 
still more creative or inventive. The hippopotamus 
is turned into a centaur and cannibal ; for, — " in 
the kingdom of Bactria be ypotaims that dwell 
sometimes on land and sometimes in water, and are 
half man and half horse, and do feed on men when 
they can get them." The fabulous griffin is de- 
picted and described in fearful colours, for — ** In 
this land (Bactria) are many griffins, more than in 
other places; and some say they have the body 
before as an eagle and behind as a lion ; and it is 
true, for they are made so : but the griffin hath a 
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body bigger than eight lions and stronger than a 
hundred eagles, for certainly he will bear to his 
nest flying, a horse mid a man upon his back." 

Elephants, crooodiles, dragons, and sarpents 
assume the most portentous magnitude and alarming 
ferocity. There are serpents of the sea which 
annually sail fnMn Ethiopia to India, aiid which 
might rival the greatest sea-serpent ever seen by 
Yankee skippar, or described by Yankee editor. 
Nay, in one of Mandeville's Indian isks the very 
soails ^^ be so great that many men nay lodge in 
one of their shells as they might do in a little 
house." Surely the monkish artist must have 
shuddered at some of his own ddineations, and the 
novices of his convent must have been haunted by 
them in their sleep* 

All these 4esigns of the limner of the fourteenth 
oentnry are dropped into the text, like wood-<block8 
in our modern books $ and they stand in the midst, 
or at the banning* or the closing of MandeviUe's 
descriptions. 

In the continental libraries there are other MS. 
copies of the travels quite as curious as this, and 
with designs <»r Uluminations equally startling. 

Upon the hafipy introduction of the art of print- 
ing, when search was made for such books as would 
sell the best by pleasing the greatest number of 
people, attention was soon turaed to our Ulysses 
Britannicus. Perhaps the first printed edition was 
that of Pietro di Coraero, Milan, 1480, in 4to., 
entitled, < Tiactato delle pi^ maravigliose cose e 
piu notabili che si trovano in le parte del Mondo 
vedute del Cavaler Johanne da Mandavilla ' [Trea- 
tise of the most marvellous things and the most 
notable that are found in the parts of the world 
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seen by the knight J. M.}. A very curious edidon 
WRS published at Venice in 1505. It is in the 
Venetian dialect, and was at one time very popular 
Imoi^ the countrymen of Marco Polo or Marco 
Milione. In its very full title-page Mandevilie is 
designated as '^ that most strenuous knight " {str&- 
nuissimo eavaler) ^^ Knight of the Grolden Spur " 
(ia Speron d! Oro\ and native of the city of St 
Albsui's. A German translation by Otto von 
Demeringen was printed in 1483. Another G^rw 
man edition, with strange wood-cuts, was published 
at Strasburg in 1507. The first English edition 
was printed by Wynkin de Worde, the pupil and 
successor of Caxton, at Westminster, in 1499. 
This was a small 8vo. volume, and b<»re on its 
title-page, '^ A lytel Treatise or Book, named John 
Mandevyll, Knight, bom in England, in the town 
of Saynt Albone, and speaketh of the wajrss of the 
Holy Londe towards Jherusalem, and of Marvyles 
of Ynde and other dy verse countries." Though at 
one time in everybody's hands, this is now become 
an excessively rare book. We have never seen a 
copy of it. The oldest English printed book of the 
Travels we have found in the Library of the 
British Museum, is a small, much abridged, black- 
letter, bearing date 1689 : it is enriched with wood- 
cuts, the designs of which bear some resemblance 
to the illuminations in the ancient MS., and are 
quite as quaint and horrible as those. There is a 
kter English edition bearing the date of 1620, and 
traces are to be found of several other editions in 
the catalogues of old libraries. The French trans- 
lation, which was printed at Lyons by Barnabe 
Cliaussart, and which was several times reprinted 
in France, has no date ; but it probably appeared 
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early in the sixteenth century. The marvellous 
book was printed in Spain almost as soon as the 
Spaniards became acquainted with the use of type. 
In the Library of the British Museum there is a 
very curious edition, in folio, with rude wood-cuts, 
which was publbhed at Alcald de Henares in 1547. 
In all these books applause is bestowed upon the 
enterprise, valour, and vercunty of the £nglish 
knight. The best English edition — faulty as it is — 
is that of London, 1725, 8vo. The editor tells us 
that he printed from the old Cottonian MS., col- 
lating it with seven other MSS., some nearly 
as old as the author's time, and with the ear]y 
printed editions. For our extracts we have chiefly 
used, and shall continue to use, this last edition, 
only modernizing the orthography — by which simple 
and allowable process Mandeville's language, as 
the reader will have seen, becomes perfectly intel- 
ligible. 

It is, indeed, indisputable, that in most of these 
editions '^ the author has been grievously misused, 
particularly in the orthography of the names of 
places." * It may also be safely assumed that, in 
the old MS. copies, some of the most startling 
and absurd parts of the work are interpolations, 
monkish ornaments and exaggerations, introduced 
by the copyists, in the manner we have described 
in the preceding volume, with relation to the tra- 
vels of others. But, unless some ancient and ori- 
ginal MS. very different from any we possess be 
discovered, we much doubt whether any degree of 
industry and ingenuity in an editor could do for 
our knight of Saint Alban's what Mr. Marsden did 
for the Venetian merchant Marco Polo. Sir John's 
* Retrospective Review. 
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matter and manner are far more confused than 
honest Marco's; and his credulity seems every- 
where iar greater. Judging, as we must, only 
> from such copies of his work and such materials 
\ as are in our possession, we should say that his 
taste was decidedly hyperbolical, that it was his 
I practice to borrow from all manner of sources, and 
i that he introduced into his relations — ^which are 
&LT indeed from bearing throughout the narrative 
i form — many current tales of knight-errantry, mi- 
raculous legends, monsters, giants, and devils, 
because they were current in different parts of the 
1 world, and he himself believed in them. We doubt 
whether any skill, labour, and ingenuity could 
identify with places existing or destroyed, the towns 
and cities which are set down in such strange and 
varying orthography in the MSS. and old editions, 
or satisfactorily explain his course of travel from 
country to country. What can be shown is — ^that 
all his accounts are not fabulous, or borrowed, and 
that his book where most j&bulous is exceedingly 
amusing, and at the same time instructive as to 
the state of geographical knowledge, and the nature 
and amount of credulity, in the Middle Ages. There 
remains, too, tlie interest attaching to it as one of 
the earliest specimens of English prose ; and, upon 
the whole matter, we can concur heartily with the 
writer who has preceded us in the attempt to 
brighten the fame of Mandeville by making his 
countrymen better acquainted with his travels. 

" The literature of the middle ages has scarcely a more 
entertaining and interesting subject ; and to an English- 
man it is doubly valuable, as establishing the title of his 
countrv to claim as its own the first example of the libe- 
ral and independent gendeman, travelling over the world 
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in the disiiiterested puranit of knowledge ; vnsiiliied in 
hh repulalxm ; kowNnwl and respected ^fdierever he went 
for his taloats and penooal aooompluhments.*'* 

No reaMaafale doubt can now be entertained 
that he remained lor a long spaee of time ^vitfa the 
liberal-minded Soudan or Sultan of Egypt, who 
was master of all Sjria, and kept his court at 
Damascus. Among other things he rdates of that 
Mahommedan Prince is what here fcdlows :-^ 

<< And therefore shall I tell yoa what the Soudan told 
flie upon a day, in his chamber. He let voiden out of his 
chamW all manner of men, lords and others ; for he 
would speak with me in connsel. And there he asked 
me, how the Christian men goTeraed themselves in ow* 
country. And I said, < Right well, thanked be God 1' 
And he said, * Truly nay, forye Christian men know 
not how truly to serve God. le should eive ensample 
to the lewd people to do well, and ye nve mem ensample 
to do evil. For the Conuaons, upon Festival days, when 
they should ffo to church to serve God, then go they to 
Taverns, and be there in gluttony all the day and all 
night, and eat and drink, as beasts that have no reason, 
and wis not when they have had enow. And also Chris- 
tian men enforce them to fight, in all manners that they 
may, — for to fi^ht, and for to deceive one another. And, 
therewithal, they be so proud that they know not how 
to be clothed ; now long, now short, now straight, now 
larj^, BOW sworded, now daggered, and in all manner of 
ffttises. They should be simple, meek, and true, and 
full of alms-deeds, as Jjbsu was in whom they trow : but 
they be all the contrary, and ever inclined to the devil 
and to do evil. And they be so covetous, that for a 
little silver, they sell their daughters, their sisters, and 
their own wives, to put them to lechery. And one 
withdraweth the wife of another, and none of them hold 
fsiith to one another, but they defoul the Law that Jwbs 
CaaisT betook them to keep for their salvation. Asd 
* Betrospeet Rer 
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thus, for their sins, they lost all this land that wc now 

hold/ And I asked him how he knew the 

state of Christian men ? And he answered, that he knew 
all the state of the commons also, by his messengers 
that he sent to all lands, in manner as they were mer- 
chants in precious stones, or of cloths of gold and of other 
things, for to know the manner of every country amongst 
Christian men. And then he called in all the Lords 
that he made void first out of his chamber ; and there he 
showed me four, that were great Lords in their country, 
that told me of my country, and of many other Christian 
countries, as well as if they had been of the same coun- 
try ; and they spake French right well, and the Soudan 
also, whereof I had great marvel. Alas ! that it is great 
slander to our faith and to our law, when folk that be 
without true law should reprove us and remember us of 

our sins ! And truly they say sooth. Tor the 

Saracens be good andfakhftd. For they keep entirely 
the commandment of their Holy Book, Alcoran." 

Then follows our traveller's quaint account of 
the giver of the Koran, the Prophet Mahomet : — 

**' And ye shall understand that Mahomet was bom in 
Arabic, that was first a poor knave that kept camels, that 
went with merchants for merchandize ; and it so befel 
that he went with the merchants into Egypt. And, in 
the deserts of Arabic, he went into a chapel, where a 
hermit dwelt. And when he went into the chapel, that 
was but a little and a low thing, and had but a little door 
and a low, then the entrance began to wax so great and 
so' large, and so high, as though it had been of a great 
minster, or the gate of a palace. And this was the first 
miracle, the Saracens say, that Mahomet did in his youth. 
After began he for to wax wise and rich \ and he was a 
gvcat astronomer." 

The following is Mandeville's account of the 
motives which induced Mahomet to interdict the 
use of wine. A story very like it is still current 
in the East :— 

VOL. II. 2> 
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*' And slso Mahomet loved well a good Hemrit that 
dwelled in the desert a mile from Mount Sinai, m the 
way that men go from Arable towards Chaldee and to- 
wards Inde, one day's journey from the Sea, where the 
merchants of Venice come often for merchandize. And 
so often went Mahomet to thia Eremite, that all his 
men were wroth : for he would gladly hear this Hermit 
preach, and make his men wake all night : and therefore 
nis men thought to put the Eremite to death : and it so 
befel upon a night, that Mahomet was drunken of good 
wine, and he fell asleep ; and his men took Mahomet's 
sword out of his sheath, while he slept, and therewith 
they slew this Hermit, and put his sword, all bloody, in 
his sheath agsun. And at morrow, when he found the 
good Hermit dead, he was full sorry and wroth, and 
would have put his men to death ; and they all, with one 
accord, said that he himself had slain him, when he was 
drunken, and showed him his own sword all bloody ; and 
he trowed that they had said truth. And then he cursed 
wine, and all those that drink it. And therefore Saracens 
that bedevout drink no wine : but some drink it privily" 

No doubt our English Ulysses had heard this 
tale from some wandering Arab while travelling 
with a caravan across the deserts. Not many years 
atjro we ourselves heard its counter-part in the great 
Khan, Caravanserai, or Inn of Magnesia, in Asia 
Minor, from a long-bearded Turk« who, af^r gently 
reproving ns for drinking the forbidden drink, ear- 
nestly asked us for some strong waters — some rum 
or brandy ! 

In the passage we shall next extract Sir John 
describes the birth-place of the Saviour^ and how 
it was that roses came into the world. 

'< From Ebron men go to Bethlehem, in half a day, 
for it is but five leagues, and it is a full, fair way, by 
] Jains and woods full delectable. Bethlehem is a little 
''ity, long and narrow and well walled, and on each side 
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enclosed with good ditches. And tow-ards the east end 
of the city, is a full fair Church, and a gracious ; and it 
hath many towers, pinnacles and comers, full strong, and 
curiously made : and within that Church be forty and ' 
four pillars of marble, great and fair. And between the 
City and the Church is the Field Floridus, tliat is to say 
the Field Flowering : Forasmuch as a fair maiden was 
blamed with wrong, and slandered that she bad done for- 
nication, for which cause she was doomed to the death, 
and- to be burned in that field, to the which she was led. 
And as the fire besan to bum about her, she made her 
prayers to our Lord, as she was not guilty of that thin?, 
that he would help her, and make it to be known of fui 
men, of his merciful grace. And when she had thus 
mid she entered into the fire, and anon was the fire 
quenched and out: and the brands that were burning be- 
came red rosins (rose-trees), and the brands that were 
not kindled became white roei^res, full of white roses. 
And these were the first rosins and roses, both white 
and red, that ever any man saw. And thus was tiiis 
fair maiden saved by the grace of God, and therefore is 
that field yclept the Field of God's Flowers : for it is full 
ofi 



Surely this is a pretty, primitive l^end, and 
prettily and quaintly told. It is redolent of the 
air of the east and the perfume of the sweetest of 
all flowers. Hafez, whose song was all of the Rose 
and Nightingale, might have sung it in Persian 
verse ; and Dan Chaucer, our traveller's contem- 
porary, might havejntroduced it into his Canter- 
bury Tales, or have made another << Romaunt of 
the Rose," about it. 

The sullen, awful Dead Sea (or Lake Asphal- 
tites, whose rising waters buried the sinful cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Adama, and Seboyn, 
and Segor), which has marvels enough in its real 
nature, and in the religious traditions connected 

d2 
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with it, was a very favourite theme with all our 
early travellers in the East, and one upon which 
they bestowed all their credulity or all their powers 
of fancy and exaggeration. They blended the 
terrible denunciations of Scripture with the dark 
classical painting of Virgil, and superadded to the 
natural horrors of the place the mephitic deadly 
vapours and ghostly terrors of Avernus.* 

Mandeville's description of the Dead Sea, how- 
ever marvellous, is sober and correct compared to 
that given by the majority of old travellers. It is 
simply this : — 

** The Dead Sea departeih the lands of Palestine and 
of Arable ; and that Sea lasteth from Soara unto Arabie. 
The water of that Sea is full bitter and salt ; and if the 
earth were made moist and wet with that water, it would 
never bear fruit. And the earth and the land change 
often its coloor. And it casteth out of the water a 
thing that men clepen Asphalt, also great pieces of the 
greatness of a horse every day, and from all sides. 
And from Jerusalem unto that Sea, is two hundred fur« 
longs. That Sea is in length five hundred and eighty 
furlongs, and in breadth one hundred and fifty furlongs ;t 
and it is cleped the Dead Sea, for that it runneth not, but 

is ever unmovable But some men clepen that 

Sea the Lake Asphaltidie ; some the Fluv [River] of 
Devils ; and some the Fluv that is ever stinking. • • . 
And neither man, beast, nor anything that b^eth life, 
may die in that dead sea ; and that hath been proved 

* JEneid, book vi. 

t Mandeville's measurement is here very moderate, and 
is probably a near approach to the truth. Pliny makes it 
100 Enelish miles long; Diodoros Siculos and Josephu. 
reduce uie length considerably, Josephus stating it at 580 
stades, which Mandeville has ^en as equal to furlonss: but 
if, as is probable, Josephus used the Greek stade of 700 to 
the^ de^ee, the length he assigns would be about 56 miles, 
which IS about the truth according to the best authorities. 
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many times, by men that have deserved to be dead, that 
have been cast therein three days or four, and they might 
never die therein ; for it receiveth nothing within it that 
beareth life. And no man may drink of the water for 
bitterness. And if a man cast iron therein it will float 
above. And if men cast a feather therein it will sink to 
the bottom." 

This confusion to our notions of specific gravity 
proceeds merely from the exaggeration of the phy- 
sical fact that the waters of the Dead Sea, charged 
with detritus and volcanic matter in solution, are 
very dense and heavy in themselves, and conse- 
quently very buoyant to objects thrown into them. 
They are also excessively bitter, pungent, and in- 
tolerably nauseous ; asphaltum floats on their sur- 
face, and covers the whole extent of the deserted, 
curse-stricken shores, and the awful lake throws 
tip on the shores pieces of petrified wood and po- 
rous stones in a calcined state. Except a space of 
arid sand at its northern extremity extending along 
the river Jordan, the lake is enclosed on all sides 
by huge masses of bare stones and rocky hills, on 
-which nothing will grow but a dwarfish faint-co- 
loured shrub, from which a medicinal balsam is 
extracted. The deep but narrow valleys which 
traverse these masses of stone are inclosed by stark, 
lofty mountains, and the whole presents a dismal 
and most sombre sight, on which the lightest- 
hearted traveller cannot gaze without heaviness and 



It was impossible that Mandeville should omit a 

* For recent descriptions of the Dead Sea the reader may 
be referred to Lord Nugent's * Lands Classical and Sacred,' 
forming vols, xcviii. and xcix. of this series ; to the Travels 
of Captains Irby and Mangles ; to J. L. Stephens's * Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrsea, and the Holy 
lAud^ and to Dr. Kitto's * Palestine/ 
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successors in all parts of Christendom ; for they 
still grieved for the loss of Jerusalem, and the 
overthrow of the kingdom the Crusaders had esta- 
blished in the Holy land; as for one of the great- 
est of calamities. 

Mandeville's descriptions of Jerusalem and of 
other places in the Holy Land — the devout long* 
ing to see which had first tempted him to leave his 
own country — ^are in general sober and rational 
enough. When he gets into remoter parts of the 
world his sobriety seems to leave him, or to keep 
him less constant company. Then it is that he 
fills his pages with monsters out of Pliny, miracles 
out of legends, and stories out of old romances. 
It should, however, be noted, that generally — 
though not always — when he is about to tell t!ie 
most improbable of his stories, he prefaces them 
with," They sayen," "Men sayen," "Folk tell, 
but I have not seen these things mysel,'* &c. His 
falsities or errors are in good part occasioned by 
his following other authors, at that time accounted 
true : his fault is, that he never names his authors 
or makes any allusion to the books from which he 
is transcribing. This evil practice was almost 
universal among writers of his times, and it is but 
too prevalent in our own ; the difference being 
that in the Middle Ages the most respectable men 
did not eschew it, while now it is adopted only by 
the meanest and most disreputable of literary 
pirates. 

The following story has been traced to that 
celebrated romance of the Middle Ages, The His- 
tory of Melusine, by John of Arras, who very 
probably borrowed the incidents from an earlier 
— 'ter, as Mandeville borrowed from him :— 
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** From Trapozond, " ♦ saith Sir John, " men go 
through little Ermonie.f And in that country is an 
old castle that stands upon a rock, the which is cleped 
the Castle of the Sparrow-Hawk, that is beyond the 
city of Lazays, beside the town of Pharsippa, that 
belongeth to the lordship of Cruk, that is a good 
lord and a good Christian man; where men find a 
sparrow-hawk upon a perch, right fair and right well 
made, and a fair ladie of fairee that keepeth it. And 
who ^at will wake that sparrow-hawk seven days and 
seven nights, or, as some men say, only three days and 
three nights, without company and without sleep, that fair 
ladie shdl give him, when he hath done, the first wish 
that he will wish of earthly things: and that hath been 
proved oftentimes. And one time it befel that a king 
of Ermonie, that was a worthy knight and doughty man, 
and a noble prince, woke that hawk, and at the end of 
seven days and seven nights the ladie came to him, and 
bade him wish ; for he had. well deserved. And he 
answered, that he was great lord enow, and well in 
j)eace, and had enow of worldly riches ; and therefore 
he would wish none other thing but the love of that faur 
ladie . • . • And she answered him, that he knew not 
what he asked ; and said, that he was a fool to desire 
that which he might not have ; for, she said, that he 
should not ask but earthly things, and that she was none 
earthly thing, but a ghostly thing. And the king said 
he would then ask no other thing. And the ladie made 
answer, * Since I may not withdraw you from your lewd 
courage, I shall give you, without wishing, and to all 
them that shall come tcfter you, sir king I — ^ye shall have 
wars without peace, and always to the ninth degree ye 
shall be in subjection of your enemies ; and ye shall be 
needjr of all goods 1 ' And ever since that time neither 
the king of Ermonie nor the country hath been in peace ; 
nor have they had goods, but have been alway under 
tribute of the Saracens. 

" The son of a poor man woke that hawk, and wished 

* Trebizond. f The Lesser Armenia. 

i>3 
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that he might prosper well, and he happy in merchan- 
dize. And the ladie granted it : and he became the most 
rich and most famous merchant that might be on sea or 
on earth ; and he waxen so rich that he knew not the 
thousandth pert of that the had : and he was wiser in 
wishing than the king." 

However little the Sparrow-Hawk, and the fair 
Ladie that was " none earthly thing, but a g-hostly 
thing,** may have had to do with it, it is matter of 
history that the Christian JSIngs of Armenia, from 
the first incursions of the Mohammedanized Arabs, 
Syrians and Persians in the ninth century, down to 
the utter subversion of their throne in the thirteenth, 
were involved in constant trouble, misfortune, and 
woe. 

It was an article of bdief throughout Christen- 
dom in these ages that the Terrestrial Paradise 
existed in some part of the Eastern world, un- 
changed by the convulsions and revolutions of 
nature, unsullied by the sins of mankind, unaltered 
since the innocent and blissful time when .our first 
parents dwelt there, and talked &ce to face with 
the Creator in the garden. Here, according to 
some of the legends, the Phoenix had birth and a 
constant residence. Centuries before the age of 
Mandeville some visions of this "bright, parti- 
cular " spot, illuminated the fancy of our Anglo- 
Saxon poets. 
" Oft have I heard that eastward, far from hence. 

The noblest land that song may tell of, lies. 

Beauteous, in sooth, that land beneath the sky 
Spreads its green woodlands : there, nor rain nor snow, 
Kor the frost's fetters, nor the bhnt of fire. 
Nor hail swift falling, nor the hoary rime. 
Nor the sun's parching heat, nor wmter's cold. 
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May aught intrude ; but imn amid the wave, 
Still clad' in verdure, stands that blessed realm." * 

The passage quoted is freely rendered from an 
old Anglo-Sixoa paraphrase of the ^ PhoBDix,' a 
Latin poem attributed by some to. Lactantius, the 
celebrated Latin father, who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. The original poem 
b^ins, 

** Est locos inprimo felix Oriente remotos." 

It was the Ethiopia of Homer and Herodotus, 
the happy Hyperborsean region of Virgil ; but, 
unlike these paradises of heathenesse, it was unin- 
habited of men; nor might mortal man enter 
therein until the Millennium of the Saints. Some 
of the old missionary travellers) however, pretended 
that they had had a &r off glimpse — a ^' Pisgah 
view," — of the spot, and' of the four great rivers 
which, according to an early and unalterable Chris- 
tian tradition, flowed thence, to fertilize the four 
corners of the earth. Our Knight of St. Alban's is 
more modest and reyerential. 

" Of Paradise,'* saith Sir John, " ne can not I speak 
properly ; for I was not tiiere. It is far beyond ; and that 
forthinkcth me : and also I was not worthy. But what 
I have heard say of wise men beyond, I shall tell you 
with good will. Paradise Terrestre, as wise men say, 
is the highest place of earth, that is, in all the world ; 
and it is so high that it toucbeth nigh to the circle of the 
moon • • . » For it is so high that the flood of Noah 
ne might not come to it; albeit it did cover all the earth 
of the world,, all about, and aboven and beneathen, save 
Paradise alone. And this Paradise is enclosed all about 
with a wall, and men wis not whereof it is; for the 

* John Josias ConyBeare, * lUtistrations of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry.' 
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mable treasure, when nearty exhausted in his effort, 
was aided by an angel.* 

Sir John and some of his " fellows" go through 
the Valley Perilous, in:spite of the devil. 

" Deep the gulf that hides the dead ; 
Long and dark the way they tread." f 

He has neady a whole chapter about the valley, 
which he enriches with new terrors, and renders 
far more awfiil thaa friar Odorlco da Fordenone 
had left it. The chaptw is headed^— ** Of the- 
Devil's Head ia the Valley Perilous, and of the 
Customs of Folk in divers- Isles that be about, in 
the Loid^ip of Prester* John." The chapter opens 
geographically : but it wouM be a desperate eicer- 
else of the intellect to adjust, or to attempt to ex- 
plain, his geography. 

** By side the isle of Mestorak, upon the left side, 
nigh to 'the river of Phison, is a manreHous thing. There 
is a vale between the mountains that dureth nigh to four 
miles, and some, call it the Vale Bnchanted, and some 
call it the Vale of Devils, and some call it the Vale 
Perilous. In this vale hear men often time gi^t tem- 
pests' and thunders, and great murmurs and noises, all 
days and nights ; and great noise, as it were sound of 
tabors, and of nakeres, and trumpets, as though it were 
a great feast. This vale is fall or devils, and hath been 
alway ; and men saj that it is one of the entries of 
Hell. 

" In that valley is great plenty of gold and silver ; 
wherefore mauay misbmieviBg men, and many Christian 
men also, gone ia often time far to hav« of the treasure 

♦ See Penny Cydopeedia, art • Ararat.' 
t John Josias Convbeare, ' Illustrations of Anfflo-Sazon 
Poetry.' 
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that there is ; btit few eorae oat again, for they be all 
jDum strangled of devils. 

'' And, in mid place of the valley, under a rock, is 
the head and the visage of a devil, bodily, full horrid, 
and dreadful to see ; and it showeth not but the head 
to the shoulders. But there is no man in the world. 
Christian man ne other, but that .he would be adread 
for to behold it, and that it would aeem to him to die for 
dread ; so is it hideous for to behold. For he beholdeth 
every man so sharply, with dreadful eyes, that be ever- 
more moving and sparkling as fire, and changeth and 
stirreth so often, in divers manner, with so horrible 
countenance, that no man dare not nigh towards him. 
And from him eometh out smoke and stink and fire, and 
wo much abomination that no manrmay then endure. 

'^ But the good Christian men that be stable in the 
faith enter well without peril. For they will first shrive 
them and mark them with the token of the Holy Cross ; 
so that the fiends ne have no power over them. But, 
albeit, that they may be without peril, yet, natheless, be 
they not widiout dread, when that they see the devils 
visibly and ^bodily all about them, that make full many 
assaults and menaces in. air and in earth, and aghast the^n 
with atrokes of thunder blasts and tempests. And the 
more dread is that Grod will tsdce vengeance then, if that 
men have misdone against his will. And ye shall un- 
derstand that when my fellows and I were in that val- 
ley, we were in:great thought whether that we durst put 
our bodies in adventore to go on or no in the protection 
of God. And some of our fellows agreed to enter, and 
some not. So there were with us two worthy men, 
inars Minorite, that were of Lombardy, that said that, 
if any man of us would enter, they would go in with us. 
.And when they had said so, upon the gracious trust of 
God and of them, we did sing mass, and made every 
man to be shriven and houselled ; and then we did enter, 
fourteen of os. But, at our going out, we were but nin^ ; 
and, also, we wist never whether our fellows were lost, 
or else turned again for dread ; but we never saw them 
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after ; and they were, ttoo men of Greece and Mree of 
Spain. And our other fellows that would not go in with 
us, they went by another coste [side] to be before us, and 
so they were. 

<< And thus we |)a8sed the Perilous Valley, and found 
therein gold and silver, and precious stones, and rich 
jewels in great plenty, both here and there, as us 
seemed ; but whether that it was as seemed, I wot not : 
for I touched none, because diat the devils be so subtle 
to make a thing seem otherwise than it is, for to deceive 
mankind ; and therefore I touched none ; and, also, that 
I would not be put out of my devotion : for I was more 
devout than ever I was before or after, and all for the 
dread of fiends, that I saw in divers figures ; and also for 
the great multitude of dead bodies that I saw there Iving 
by the way, by all the valley, as though there had been 
a battle between two kings, and the mightiest of the 
country, and that the greater part had been discomfited 
and slain. And I trow that scarcely should any country 
have so much people within it as lay slain in that valley, 
as us bethought ; the which was an hideous sight to see. 
And I marvelled much that there were so many, and 
the bodies all whole, without rotting. But I trow that 
fiends made them seem to be so whole without rotting : 
for it might not be in mine avys [in my opinion] that so 
many should have entered so newly, ne so many newly 
slain without stinking and rotting. And many of them 
were in the habit of Christian men ; but I trow well 
that they were of such as went in for covetousness of the 
treasure, and had overmuch feebleness of faith, so that 
their hearts might not endure in their belief for dread. 
And therefore were we the more devout a great deal ; 
-and yet we were cast down and beaten down many times 
-to the hard earth by winds, and thunders, and tempest : 
but evermore God of his grace helped us, and so we 
passed that perilous valley without peril and without 
incumbrance. Thanked be Almighty God." 

Thia is a fine specimen of the thoroughly ro- 
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mantle of travel 1 Like the good monk of Porde* 
none, our Knight of Saint Alban's is made to speak 
as an eye and ear witness. We suspect, however, 
that in Mandeville's own original manuscript there 
was an occasional ^' men say en," and that the pro- 
nouns / and we were introduced by the monkish 
copyists in order to make the story more striking, 
and to give it the greater appearance of authenti- 
city. Both the Friar and the Eoiight have, indeed, 
been sadly misused by their copyists and editors. 
No two MSS. and no two printed editions of Man- 
deville agree at all closely in their accounts of the 
Perilous Valley, Where we see so many discre- 
pancies • we may very fairly conjecture that more 
would appear if we could compare even the oldest 
MS. copy with the real original. We do not, 
however, doubt that Mandeville's own description 
was awful enough. 

It has been already said that, ab origine^ the 
story of the Fearful Valley was merely an exag- 
• gerated account of the retreat of some desperate 
' band of robbers ; and that a similar narrative is 
part of the staple of the professional, itinerant 
story-tellers of the East. Without going too long 
in pursuit of a dark shadow, or without attempting 
to fix the positive origin of the story, I may point 
out a few of the elements or materials out o]^ which 
it may have been composed. 

The lofty mountains of Asia Minor, as well as 
the more stupendous ranges of the Hindu-Kush, 
have, apparently from the remotest times, given 
shelter to hordes of fierce robbers. The long, deep, 
narrow valleys which open from some of these 
mountains are, by nature, awful, and subject to all 
manner of meteorological phenomena* In them 
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the thunder peals louder and more frequently than 
elsewhere; in them the winds sound like thunder. 
Many of them are so profound that the noon-day 
sun merely shines on- the upper sides without ever 
reaching the bottom of the abyss^ where, for the 
most part, is some brawling- river or mountain-tor- 
rent. Without any extraneous aid, these valleys 
strike awe to the heart. 

A gigantic style of rock-seulpture, mde, bat 
terrible, the invention of a people who were ancient 
when the Greeks were modem, and in their very 
infancy as a nation, appears at one time to have 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of 
Asia. Many specimens of it are stUl to be found 
among the mountains and mountain^passes of Asia 
Minor. In some places the whole face of a loftj 
and broad rook is covered- with figures in the boldest 
of alto-relievo, and that seem starting from the 
mountain's side, and about to descend upon the 
traveller who is passing beneath. Much more fre- 
quently it is A single figure, of enormous dimensions, 
that stands out from the &ee of the rock, to threaten 
and frown across the pass or valley. There is a 
stupendous figure of this sort, between the ancient 
cities of Sardes and Mi^nesia, on the abrupt rocky 
face which Mount Stpylus' presents to the valley oi 
the H^^tnus. The first time that I rode under that 
stone giant, in the dusk of evening, the effigies 
struck me with an involuntary awe^ But there is 
an open champagne country in front of this figrure ; 
and a high road, cheerful, though not mnch fre- 
quented, runs almost close under the statue. The 
effect is therefore less th^ it would be in another 
situation. But, in the same district, I was told of 
"""^ther grim statue cut on the fcu^e of a rock, at 
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the mouth or entrance to a narrow, gloomy pass in 
the mountains, which was so horribly grim, and 
starch, and menacing, that none could pass it with- 
out shuddering, and no man but a brave one could 
pass it at all and get through the. dark defile beyond 
it. The Greeks of the little town of Nymphe, who 
described to me this monstrous piece of sculpture, 
seemed to shudder as they spoke of it. I was de- 
terred from visiting the spot and judging of the 
figure with mine own eyes, because the Samiote 
pirates, issuing from their mountainous island, near 
the main, were making. incursions, in that direction, 
far up the country, plundering and murdering some 
of the Turks, and carrying off* others to be kept for 
ransom. That very forenoon I had found a poor 
old Turk lying murdered in a streamlet, not far 
from the town. The local tradition was that the 
dismal glen was never free either of robbers or of 
devils ! 

In India there are astounding specimens of this 
rock-sculpture, mixed with what we may call rock- 
architecture. At Mahabalipiir a whole mountain 
side has been cut by the hand of man into fantastic 
and startling forms. Here towers a huge pagoda, 
of one solid stone, cut out of the rock ; here a huge 
surface juts out from the side of the hill, and from 
this surface projects, in verj' bold relief,^ a most 
numerous group of human figures, of colossal 
dimensions, each of them in commanding or me- 
nacing attitude, or with weapons, or other insignia ; 
and here, again, higher up the hill, are immense 
figures of Hindu idols, awfiilly grotesque— ugly as 
sin, terrible as death. But these stupendous works 
are surpassed by others about a mile and a half to 
the south of the hill. TT^eare an elephant, full 
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as IsTge as life, and a fiem fioa miieh larger iJtmn 
the nataral size, both hewn oat of one solkl stone ; 
and numerous other rocks hare been made to em- 
body wild animals, warriors, gods, and donons.* 
Some dark Taller, with terrific scolpture of this 
sort, and occupied by some ferodoiis band of rob- 
bers, may tcij well hare been the oi%inal type of 
the Valley Perilous of our old trarellers. The 
monstrous creations of the Hindu mythology, and 
the accounts given by native Indians of idols aud 
other statues, deluded the ancient Greeks, the com- 
panions or followers of Alexander the Great, and 
led them to describe as living things what were 
merely the extravagant works of man.f 

In the ruins of Mahaballpur the works of ima- 
gery and sculpture crowd so thick upon the eye> 
that they may be considered as having suggested or 
favoured the idea of a petrified cityj — another stock 
notion with our early travellers, who testify to 
having seen, in various parts of the world, some 
majestic town, with all its inhabitants and every- 
thing in it or about it turned into stone by reason 
of the great wickedness of the people. There is, 
we believe, hardly any story, however extravagant, 
told by these simple and credulous explorers, but 
may be traced to some real thing or circumstance 
— to some monstrous work of art, or some inexpli- 
cable phenomenon of nature— of which they have 
been informed less by their own senses and actual 
observation, than by the hearsay accounts of figura- 
tive and exaggerative natives. 

The Valley Perilous, like all their other mar* 
vels, became more and more strange, terrible and 

* Chambers, in Asiatic Researches, 
t See vol. i. p. 19. { Chambers^ in Asiatic Researches. 
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vast, as their travels passed under the hands of sue* 
cessive copyists. Mandeville, as we have seen, 
sets down the length of the valley at less than four 
miles. Friar Odorico, in the account we have 
quoted, sets it down moderately at seven or eight 
miles. £ut, in one of the MSS. followed by Ra- 
musio, the valley b lengthened to four hundred 
and eighty miles ! This is but one more out of a 
thousand instances of the fidelity with which some 
of the monkish transcribers and earliest printers 
performed their office. , 

It is beyond this valley that Sir John places his 
*' Great Isle, where the folk be great giants of 
twenty-eight feet, or of thirty feet long, and eat 
men, as men sayen." 

" Into that isle dare no man gladly enter ; and if the 
giants see a ship and men therein, anon they enter into 
the sea for to take them .... And men have seen 
many times those giants take men in the sea out of their 
ships and bring them to land, two in one hand and two 
in another, eating them, going, all raw and all quick." 

Mandeville has, certainly, rather more than the 
ordinary quantity of horrible stories about can- 
nibals and cannibalism; and his Illuminator or 
Illustrator in the Harleian MS. puts out his 
strength in delineating these horrors. The monk- 
Uh artist, besides the giants eating the mariners as 
we would eat shrimps, gives two glorious scenes 
where cannibals are cutting up and carving human 
bodies with infinite glee and gusto. 

Among the pleasanter of his natural history 
stories are, an account of a marvellous tree, the 
fruits of which are turned into birds and eaten by 
the people ; and a description of a glorious river, 
which hath ite source in Paradise^ very near the 
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moon, and which floweth not with water, but with 
dazzling genis and most precious stones. 

He correctly relates the method by which the 
people of Egypt have dispensed with incubation. 

'^ And there is a common house in that city [Cairo] 
that is all full of small furnaces or ovens ; and thither 
bring the women of that town their eggs of hens, of 
geese, and of ducks, for to be put in those ovens. And 
they that keep that house cover them with heat of horac- 
dung, without hen, goose, or duck, or any other fowl ; 
and at the end of three weeks, or of a month, they come 
again, and take their hatched chickens, and nourish 
them and bring them up : so that all the country is full 
of them. And somen do there both winter and sum- 
mer." 

His account of the splendours of the Court of 
the " Great Kane" (the Grand Khan or Emperor 
of the Mongul Tartars), though somewhat startling 
in its details, is, on the whole, reconcileable to 
fact. He gives a tolerably correct account of the 
Suttee or Widow-burning among the Hindus, 
adding some attendant circumstances which had 
not been noticed by preceding travellers. Thus, 
he says that the sacrifice must be voluntary ; that 
no force must be used to drive the widow to the 
funeral pyre ; but that the widow that refuses to 
be burned with the dead body of her husband is 
thenceforward a dishonoured woman. 

" And if she love more to live with her children than 
for to die with her husband, men hold her for false and 
cursed ; ne she shall never bo loved ne trusted of the 
people." 

Immediately after this bit of sober truth we find 
a bold dash of the fabulous and ridiculous. 

" In that country [India] the women drink wine, and 
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the men not; and the women shave their beards, and 
the men not. 

Sir John has a propensity for turning great con- 
tinental countries into islands. Thus he makes a 
hugeous isle — " a good isle and a great kingdom " 
— of Cathay or China. Yet he is correct in de- 
scribing two peculiar usages of the Chinese, which 
no European traveller, before him^ had taken 
notice of. 

" For the noblesse of that country is to have very long 
nails to the fingers, and to make them grow alway to to 
as long as they may. And there be many great men in 
that country that have their nails so long that they 
environ all the hand ; and that is a great noblesse. 

" And the noblesse of the women is for to have small 
feet and little; and, therefore, anon as they be bom, 
they let bind their feet so straight that they may not 
grow half as nature would." 

In one of his great Isles of the Indian Ocean, 
no alliance, oon^pact, or treaty between man and 
man is said to be binding unless^ by an interchange 
and libation of blood. 

" The aecord or the allianee is nought worth, nor 
shall it be to the reproof of a man to break the alliance 
and accord unless each have drunk of the blood of the 
other." 

Now, we learn from recent voyages that this 
custom prevails to this day in Borneo ;. and that 
especially when a prince or chief adopts a stranger 
into his family or tribe, a vein of each is opened, 
and, while the prince drinks the stranger's blood, 
the stranger drinks the prince's. 

Many more instances of his truthfulness, and, 
perhaps, still more of his fabulousness or credulity, 
might easily be quoted ; but enough has been done 
to convey to the reader a tolerably correct notion 
of Sir John de Mandeville and his Tiuvels. 
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But even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
—which were far indeed from being such dark ages 
as it became the fashion to consider them in a vain 
and unreflecting period — there were other travellers 
besides missionary monks ; and some of the monks 
themselves were impelled to their course of arduous 
adventure by a pure love and enthusiasm for know- 
ledge. *^ At this time/' says the judicious Tira- 
boschi, " the number of travellers was notably 
increased. Some of these distant journeys were 
undertaken to convert the Mohammedans and 
idolaters, but others proceeded from the laudable 
curiosity of seeing new and marvellous things, and 
of investigating the laws and order of nature." * 

Andalone del Nero, a Genoese, and one of the 
most celebrated astronomers of his time, travelled 
into the East for the purpose of cultivating the 
science to which he had devoted the greater part 
of his life. He flourished about 1330, and was, in 
all probability, travelling in the East at the same 
time as Sir John Mandeville. Boccaccio, who was 
not only his contemporary, but also his friend and 
pupil, says that to penetrate farther in his astro- 
nomical studies he went' travelling over almost the 
whole world — cum universum pede Orbem sub 
quocumque horizonte peragrasseL^ The same 
learned and laborious scholar, who is now known 

♦ Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
t De Genealogia Dcorum, lib. xv 
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to the generality of readers only as a novelist, 
makes frequent and very grateful mention of 
Andalone, calling him his venerable master. In 
addressing Robert of Anjou, the enlightened King 
of Naples, at whose court all men of literature and 
science found a welcome and a liberal patronage, 
Boccaccio says, — 

'^ I have often cited that noble and venerable old man 
Andalone del Nero, Genoese, my revered master, who 
is well known to thee, oh! best of kings, for his prudence, 
for the gravity of his manners, and the knowledge he had 
of the stars. Thou thyself bast seen that he not only 
taught us to know the movements of the planets with 
rules transmitted to us b^ our ancestors, which we com- 
monly use ; but that, having travelled nearly all through 
the world, he arrived to know by the experience of his 
own eyes that which we before only knew by hearsay." 

But nearly half a century before the time of 
Boccaccio there must have been some unnamed and 
altogether unknown precursor of Andalone, and his 
astronomical observations must then have been 
imparted to Dante, for otherwise that awful and 
immortal Florentine could not have so accurately 
described the constellation of the South Pole. 

Dante had a clear notion of the globe shape of 
the earth. In the cosmogony of hb terrible poem, 
he passes through the centre of the great globe, 
from the northern to the southern hemisphere, by 
means of a dreary tunnel : his Inferno, or Hell, is 
within the earth's centre ; but his Purgatorio, where 
the souls of the departed are purified and prepared 
for the immortal bliss of Paradise, lies on the 
earth's surface, in the southern hemisphere, and is 
lighted up by the sun by day, and shone upon by 
the bright stars of that hanisphere by night : save 

VOL,, II. B 
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the single great island, or Mount of Purgatory, the 
-whole of the southern hemisphere is submerged, 
and has been under water ever since the Deluge. 
This Mount of Purgatory was, before the trans- 
gression of Adam and Eve, the terrestrial paradise; 
it had never been inhabited since the time of our 
iirst parents; and, therefore, the constellation of 
the Cross, which points to the southern pole, had 
never been seen except by " the first people :*' — 

** Non viste mai fuor eh' alia prima gente." 

The Mount of Purgatory is placed at the antipodes 
of Jerusalem. In emerging from the bowels of 
the earth to stand erect at the antipodes, DaDte 
fihows a knowledge of the principle of gravitation, 
for he describes a change in the position of his 
body, by which his head is upward instead of 
being downward, as it must have been if he had 
kept in the same position in which he had threaded 
the earth-perforating tunnel. Standing under the 
glowing firmament of the South, at the foot of the 
Mount of Purgatory, the divine poet has his fiice 
turned to the East, and consequently the southern 
pole on his right hand ; and, turning in that direc- 
tion, he perceives the four stars of the Cross, the 
most remarkable constellation of that hemisphere, 
which, many years after Dantes death, filled with 
rapturous astonishment the first Portuguese navi- 
gators that crossed the line. 

" Lo bcl pianeta* che ad amar conforta 
Faceva tutto rider TOriente, 
Velando i Pescit ch' erano in sua scorta. 
r mi volsi k man destra, e posi mente 

♦ Venus, or the morning star, 
t Constellation of Pisces. 
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Airaltro polo, e viddi quattro stelle 

Non viste mai fuor ch* alia prima gente. 
Goder pareva il ciel di lor fiammelle. 

O ! Settentrional, vedovo sito, 

Poich^ private se' di mirar quelle ! j 

Com' io dal loro sguardo fui partito, 

Un poco mi volgendo all' altro polo 

L^ onde'l Carro* era gik sparito 
Vidi presso di me un veglio solo." f 

** The lovely star, \v'hich warms the heart to love, 
Made all the golden Orient laugh with bliss, 
Veiling the Pisces, who attendant rove ; 

When to the right I turned mine eye and mind, 
And there beheld four planets bright, — I wis. 
Ne'er seen save by the parents of mankind : — 

Heaven seem'd all joyous with their lustrous kiss : 
O ! northern region, widowM thou art, 
In being exiled from a sight like this 1 

When from those radiant stars I turned me back 
To gaze awhile towards the other pole, 
No more I saw old Bootes, but, alack 1 

Near me beheld an aged man and sole." 

Unless Dante derived this knowledge of the 
constellation of the Cross from some writer of an- 
tiquity — which is not very probable considering the 
very limited number of classical authors who had 
been restored to light in his time — he must have 
obtained it from some recent traveller who had 
crossed the line and gazed upon the stars of the 
southern hemisphere. In many other passages of 
his marvellous poem the old Florentine displays an 
amount of physical, geographical, and other 
sciences which is scarcely consistent with the 
notions we entertain of the state of knowledge in 

♦ Bootes, or Charles's Wain, the oonstellation compris 
log the N. Pole Star, 
f Purgatorio, canto i. 

£2 
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the banning of the fourteenth centuiy. Marco 
Polo, who had lived ao long in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and had so often steered by the light of the 
Cross, was quite early enough, in point of date, to 
have imparted information to the great Florentine; 
but, unluckily, the old Venetian af^ieais to hare 
been no star-gazer; and, although he devotes a 
chapter to the axtrologers of Skmbalu, in the ser- 
vice of Kublai Khan, he says nothing of astronomv, 
and never alludes to any of the stars or constellations 
of the South. Yet Marco may have communicated 
in conversation much more than he ever wrote or 
dictated ; and it is very possible that in the course 
of the years which intervened between his return Xq 
Venice and his death, he may have been personally 
acquainted with the exiled and wandoring Ghibel- 
line poet. From 1308 to 1310 Dante resided at 
Verona, not many miles from Venice, which was 
then the residence of honest Marco. 

But it is time to return to the £ir-travelled 
Genoese astronomer. 

Boccaccio further says that Andalone ought to 
be held in astronomy what Cicero was in eloquence 
and Virgil in poetry ; and he mentions some of fais 
astronomical works as being then in existence. 
Except in these brief allusions we possess no know- 
ledge of the indefatigable and courageous Genoese. 
We know not what was his profession. If he liad 
belonged to any of the religious order, Boccaccio 
would not have failed to mention the fact, nor 
would the laborious historians and biographers of 
those orders have failed to collect and preserve 
some particulars about so remarkable a man. 
Nothing has been discovered to throw any light 
' *? course of his travels or on their duration, or 
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on the means which he had for travelling so far. 
It is not even known when or where he died. One 
of his works on the astrolabe was edited and pub- 
lished at Parma in 1475. The rest of his manu- 
scripts lay buried in libraries which have since been 
broken up and dispersed ; and they seem now to be 
altogether unknown. It is reported — but upon no 
contemporary authority — that this old astrono- 
mical traveller was a poet, and that he translated 
from Greek into Latin one book of the history of 
the Holy "Wars, written by a patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

Nearly at the same time that Andalone del Nero 
made his scientific journeys, a Roman noblemMi of 
the highest rank went into the East in the pursuit 
of knowledge and out of his love of travelling and 
adventure. This was Giovanni Colonna, super- 
named of San Vito, a bosom friend of the poet 
Fetrarca. His powerful and ancient family, which 
traced its origin back to the time of the imperial 
Caesars, and which held in almost independent 
sovereignty a large portion of the Roman States, 
became involved in a mortal struggle with pope 
Boniface YIII., who Wfis not incorrectly described 
by Gibbon as •the most implacable of mankind. 
After a long war the Colonne were vanquished by 
Bonifaee, their numerous castles were stormed and 
taken, or were treacherously given up to the troops 
of the pope who figured as crusaders engaged in 
a Holy War, and the plough^are was driven over 
the ruins of Palestrina, their principal residence 
and stronghold. The six brothers of the noble 
house fled from Italy in disguise to wander over 
Europe in search of friends or of enemies to the 
pope. Two of these brothers were caittinals, and 
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one of them, or perhaps both, had violently op- 
posed the election of Boni&ce. There was also an 
old uncle, Sciarra Colonna, and he, together with 
everybody that bore the hated name, was compelled 
to fly. This Sciarra hid himself for some time 
among the woods and morasses which lie near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and on escaping from that 
hiding-place it was his hard fortune to be captured 
by pirates. The rest of the noble fugitives had 
many disastrous adventures ; but they were all bold 
men, with a firmness of character quite accordant 
with their armorial bearings, the two solid columns, 
and their family motto of Semper Immota. 
When Stephano, the eldest of tlie brotherhood, 
was asked in his helpless and fugitive condition, 
*' where b now your fortress?** he laid his band on 
his heart, and said " Here !" 

It is not clear whether the Eastern traveller 
Giovanni Colonna San Vito was one of the brothers 
or only the cousin of this sublime Stephano ; but it 
is quite certain he began his peregrinations in the 
East at the time of this universal proscription of 
the family, which happened about the year 1298. 
Instead of travelling to the different courts of 
Europe to be a petitioner for aid, he packed up 
such money and effects as he had saved out of the 
general ruin, and crossed the Mediterranean to 
Egypt or to Palestine. His was a highly cul- 
tivated mind, he being, according to his friend 
Fetrarca (the best living judge of such merits), 
well read in the best authors, and remarkably well 
acquainted with history. This appears from 
various letters which that great poet and scholar 
wrote to him at a later and happier period. In 
one of these letters Fetrarca dwells with delight 
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on the days when he and Giovanni Colonna had 
been used to wander together about Rome, examin- 
ing the monuments of antiquity and learnedly- 
arguing thereupon.* It is deeply to be regretted 
that nothing remains of so enlightened and tastefui 
a traveller. The descriptions of a gentleman and 
scholar and a man of the world like Giovanni 
Colonna, would have been far otherwise valuable 
than those generally left us by the monkish tra- 
vellers, whose Apostolic or missionary zeal was not 
always associated with a faculty for observation or 
a felicity in description. It is scarcely to be 
credited that the noble Colonna did not keep some 
record of his distant and difficult journeys ; but not 
a line of any such document has ever been dis- 
covered ; and the little that is known as to the 
direction of his travels is gathered out of one of the 
letters which Petrarca afterwards addressed to him. 
About the year 1331, when the Colonna family 
had been triumphantly restored to their power and 
possessions, the traveller was labouring under a bad , 
attack of the gout, and the poet wrote to console 
him in his sufferings. 

" Remember, O father," says Petrarca, " the jour- 
neys undertaken in thy youth, and the time when thy 
soul was intolerant of repose. Thou wilt then see that 
this gout is as necessary to thee as a bridle to an impa« 
tient steed. Perhaps it would suit me also, in order that I 
might for once learn how to rest myself and to live alone 
wim myself; but thou certainly hast more need of it 
than any other man whatsoever. But for it thou wouldst 
yet have gone beyond the limits of our habitable zone— ^ 
thou wouldst have reached the antipodes ; and that rea- 
son, which yet rules thee in everything else, would nevec 

♦ Famil. Lib. \i. ep. 2. 
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have been able to cheek thee in this .... But only- 
see the good providence of God. The gout has not sur- 
prised thee in Persia, nor in Arabia, nor in Egypt, nor 
in any of those remote provinces, in which thou didst 
once roam for thy pleasure, even as if thou hadst been in 
thine own villa ; but it has fallen upon thee after thy 
return, sound and robust, and after innumerable travels, 
which once seemed to me would never have had an 
end ; and it hath taken thee by the foot in thine own 
most pleasant estates, to tell thee that thou must travel 
no more." 

Again we must deplore that no accounts remain 
of the journeys and adventures of this illustrious 
traveller, whose courage and perseverance must 
have been equal to his enlightenment. The family 
spirit of the old Colonne would have carried him 
forward where others hesitated and turned back. 

His friend Petrarca was himself a traveller of no 
mean repute. For the mere love of travelling and 
of knowledge, the poet visited many parts of 
Europe, and at one time he seriously contemplated 
a voyage to the East. He beautifully describes in 
his familiar epistles, which, though seldom read, 
abound in Interesting matter, a journey he made in 
France and Germany in the year 1330. In one of 
these letterSj in which his patriotism or his love of 
his native soil is simply and forcibly expressed, he 
says,— 

" I have recently travelled through the countries of 
the Gauls, not upon any business, but solely through an 
avidity to see, and a certain juvenile ardour. I advanced 
to the banks of the Rhine and into Grermany, attentively 
observing the manners and customs of men, enjoying the 
sight of countries to me unknown, and comparing every- 
thing with that which is in our own countiy: and 
"^*hough I have seen many magnificent things, I do not 
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grieve for having been born in Jtalv : on the contrary, 
to say the truth, the farther I travelled, the more I ad- 
mired mine own native land." 

At the distani^ of four centuries and a half the 
poet Alfieri entertained nauch the same feeling, 
saying tl*at, aft^ having visited all the countries of 
£ur<^e, the only ones he cared to see again were 
his native country, Xtalj* which Nature bad made 
most beautiful ; and England, where the industry of 
man and good and free government had done their 
utmost. JPetrarca describes Lyons, Paris, Ghent, 
Liege, Aix -la-Chapelle, Cologne, and other cities, 
and in a style which shows how well qualilHed he 
was to write an admirable book of travels. In 
another place he talks rather vaguely of having 
coasted Spain and reached England. But we be- 
lieve that if the poet ever saw our island at all, it 
was merely in a glimpse from the opposite French 
coast. He tells us that he was deterred from going 
to the Holy Land by the length of the voyage, and 
by the cruel remembrance oT the incommodities 
and dangers he had already suffered at sea. But he 
gave to the friend to whom he was to have been a 
travelling companion, a handbook or itinerary of 
Syria, which he had carefully compiled from books, 
from the accounts of preceding travellers, and 
irom the fund of general knowledge with which his 
capacious and elegant mind was enriched. This 
* Itinerarium Syriacum ' contained all the remark- 
able places which his friend ought to visit. It Is a 
remarkable piece of geography, archaeology, and 
history all commingled, and is entitled to the atten- 
tion of all who would critically examine the life of 
Petrarca and the history of the progress of geo- 

£3 
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graphical knowledge.* It appears to have been 
the work which Tasso consulted in composing lus 
* Gerusalemme Liberata.' If Petrarca had gone to 
the East we should have had a far more glowing 
picture of these countries as they were in the 
fourteenth century than any that we now possess. 
None of the Crusaders or early travellers had a 
tithe of his scholarship and eloquence. 

'*' As Tiraboschi remarks, it is carious that that laborious 
and volaxninoiis biographer of Petrarca, the Abb^ de Sade, 
should never so much as name or allude to this Eastern 
Itinerary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, though often 
interrupted, or rendered perilous, not less by the 
wars among the Christians of Europe, than by the 
intolerance and fierceness of the Mohammedans in 
Asia, continued to be very frequent. Nor was the 
scheme altogether abandoned of making a new 
Crusade of all the nations of Christendom, and 
re-conquering Jerusalem and the whole of Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Egypt. 

Nearly a century after the first departure of Sir 
John Mandeville for the East, a worthy esquire 
of good name and lineage, girded up his loins for 
the Holy City, being resolved to perform the pil- 
grimage like a good Christian of the older times* 
and to collect such local information as might faci- 
litate the march of the European host, and the 
expulsion of the Moslem from the Land of/ Pro- 
mise ; or at the very least serve as a guide-book to 
other noble pilgrims. This traveller was no less 
a personage than Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, 
Esquire-Carver {premier ecuyer-tranchanC) to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. But let 
him speak for himself, as he does, with all due 
pomp and emphasis, in his own preface : — 

<< To animate and inflame the hearts of such noble 
men as are desirous of seeing the world ; 

'^ And, by order and commandment of the most high, 
most puissant, and my most redoubted Lord, Philip, by 
the grace of God Duke of Burgundy, Lorraine, Bra- 
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bant, and Limbourg, Count of Flanders, Artois, and 
Burgundy, Palatine of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Namur, Marquis of the Holy Empire, Lord of Fries- 
land, Salins, and Mechlin ; 

** I, Bertrandon dc la Brocqui^re, native of the duchy 
of Guienne, Lord of Vieux-Chateau, Counsellor, and 
First Esquire-Carver of my said most redoubted Lord ; 

" After having recollected, as best I could, every 
event, and what I had reduced to writing in a little 
book, have now fairly written out this accottnt of my 
short travels ; 

** In order that if any king or Cknetian princesr should 
wish to undertake the conquest of Jerusalem, and lead 
thither an army overland, or if any noble men should 
wish to travel thither, the one or the other may be made 
acquainted with all the towns, cities, regions, countries, 
rivers, mountains, and passes, as well as with the lords 
unto whom the countries bebng, from the duchy of 
Burgundy unto Jerusalem." 

The Esquire-Carver had the enterprise and heart 
of a true traveller. When people are attempting 
to deter him by the prospect of danger, he says — 

<< I think, nevertheless, that zkething is impossiblo 
for a man to undertake who has a constitution rtrong 
enough to support fatigue, and has health and money,** 

He thus acquaints us with the titne of his de- 
parture : — 

" Having formed a dievout resolution to make a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and being dcterttiirted to discharge 
my vow, I quitted, fn the month of February, in the 
year 143*2, the dourt of my most redoubted Lord, which 
was then at Ghent." 

On the 8th of May, having til»relled thn^ogh 
Fmnce and Italy, he embaiiced at Venice for Pa- 
lestine. He coasted Sclavonia oi* Dalmatia, and 
touched at Pola, Zara, aind Sebenico. He stopped 
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at Corfu, and sailed thence to Modon, " a good 
and fair town in tfie Morea, belonging to Venice.*' 
He then proceeded to Rhodes, where the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John maintained their dominion 
against the Saracen ; he next went to Cyprus, or 
(Sindia; and finally he reached Jaffa, "in the 
Holy Land of Promise." 

At Jaflk he had both comfort and discomfort ; 
for there the pardons and indulgences of pilgrims 
eommenced, and there he found that the once 
strong^and splendid Christian city had been entirely 
destroyed, and that the only places where a pil- 
grim might shelter himself from the barning lieat 
of the sun, were under a few tents or hnts covered 
with reeds. He also found that the Turks were 
disposed to treat all Christian pilgrims very haxsiily. 
Hastening to quit Jaffa, he went on to Bamle. 
The following passage will help the reader to un- 
derstand the business or course of travel of pil. 
grims in these parts. 

" Raml^, the first town we came to from Jaffa, is 
without walls, but a good and commercial town, seated 
in an agreeable and fertile district. We went to visit, 
in the neighbourhood,- a village where my Lord Saint 
Greorge was martyred ; and, on our return to Ramie, we 
continued our route, and arrived, after two days, at the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, where our Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered for us. 

** After performing the customary pilgrimages [within 
the city], we performed those to the mountains, where 
Jesus fasted iortydays: to the Jordan, where, he was 
baptised; to the church of Saint John, near to that 
river ; to that of Saint Martha and Saint Mary Magda- 
Ten, where our Lord raised Lazarus from the dead ; to 
Bethlehem, where he was born ; to the birth-place of 
Saint John the Baptist ; to the house of Zachariah ; and, 
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lastly, to the Holy Cross, where the tree grew that 
formed the real cross : after which we returned to Jeru- 
salem .... When all these pilgrimages were accom- 
plished, we undertook another, equally customary , that 
to St. Catherine's on Mount Sinai. For this purpose 
we formed a pauly of ten pilgrims — Sir Andr^ de Thou- 
longeon. Sir Michel de Ligne, his brother Guillaume de 
Ligne, Sanson de Lalaing, Pierre de Vaudrey, Godefroi 
de Choisi, Humbert de Buffiut, Jean de la Roe, Simonet 
de , and myself." 

The first five of these names belonged to Lords 
of the greatest rank in the States of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who apparently had embarked at Ve- 
nice with the Esquire-Carver. 

At Gaza, which is described as being situated 
in a ^ne country near the sea, and at the entrance 
of the desert, our noble pilgrims were shown the 
palace of Samson, as also the gates of that other 
palace which he shook down upon the heads of the 
Philistine Lords, 

** While their hearts were jocund and sublime, 
Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 
And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. 
Chanting their idol . . . . " * 

Our truth-loving Esquire-Carver will not, how- 
ever, venture to affirm that the fragments he saw 
were really the ruins of these palaces. 

He and his companions travelled two days in the 
desert without seeing anything worthy of being 
related. But one morning they had an adventure 
and a fight. 

" Before sunrise," says our Ecuyer-Tranchant, " I saw 
an animal, running on four legs, about three feet long, 
but scarcely a palm high. Xhe Arabs fled at tlie sight 

* Milton, Samson AgonLstes. 
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oF it, and the animal hastened to hide itself in a bush 
hard by. Sir Andr€ de Thoulongeon and Sir PieiTe de 
Vaudrey boldly dbmounted and pursued it, sword in 
hand, when it began to cry like a eat on the approach 
of a dog. Sir Pierre struck it on the back with the 
point of his sword, but did it no harm, from its being 
covered with scales, like a sturgeon. It sprang at Sir 
Andr6, who, with a blow from his sword, cut the neck 
partly through, and flung it on its back, with its feet in 
the air, and killed it. The head resembled that of a 
lai]ge hare ; the feet were like the hands of a young 
child ; and it had a pretty Ion? tail, like that of the large 
green lizard. Our Arabs and interpreter told us it was 
very dangerous." 

There can be little doubt that the valorous Bur- 
gundian knights had engaged nothing else than a 
poor lizard ; and that the Arabs either had some 
superstitious dislike of the creature, or for their 
diversion gave a false account of it to the noble 
and warlike pilgrims. There is a lizard in this 
part of the world, very large, but very timid and 
innocent, called the Monitory from a notion of the 
people that it gives warning of the approach of 
the crocodile: it frequently measures more than 
three feet in the body. 

Our Esquire- Carver fell so ill in the desert of a 
burning fever, that it was impossible for him to 
proceed to Mount Sinai. His companions mounted 
him upon an ass, and commended him to the care 
of one of the Arabs, who undertook to reconduct 
him to Gaza. This slow, lonely journey, and the 
heavy sickness, gave him an opportunity of forming 
a more correct and better opinion of tlie poor 
Arabs than that which he had entertained before, 
upon the prejudiced reports of other Christian 
travellers. The wanderers lodged him in their 
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tents, beliAved nost hmyitaMy and Jdiidly to bim, 
and set bim to sleep bj that most ancient mes- 
merism of the East, L «., by gently kneading aod 
rubbing liim with their hands. 

'* During all this time," he says, **no one did me the 
lcA£t harm, or took the least thing from me. Yet would 
It have been easy for them so to do ; and I must hare 
boon a tempting prey, for I had with me two hundred 
ducats and two camels laden with provisiiMis and wine." 

At Gaia he met a Sioiiian Jew, to whom he 
could inake himself understood. The hiunaoe 
.1<m- m^ent in search of an old Samaritan who had 
T4vi]] in medicine, and this good Samaritan cured 
Oiir honest Bui^gundian's fever. 

X\ hile kxigii^ with the Cordelier monks of 
Moimt Sit^n in the Holy City, he was frequ&Uly 
4Ak 4 Hal it was impossible for a Christian to return 
<>v>vknd ^YXMii Jerusalem to Fr^ce. He say^^ 
nwvJ<»st^^x attti (\iau)ily — 

^* ) 4m^ 9m«s ^'x^ni now that I have performed tbe 
wi«N:*i «sx>4i ti^t it i$ safe. I thought, nev^thelefi^f 
*Uk. fwa»»fH: ««$^ iini«d$$ibie« • . . . It is not through 
v^.i. >vw^Mi^ ^hM 1 say this; but, with the aid of God 
.»,%. K,v ^'lAMAiyt ^ffKNthisr* >nho never fail to assist those 
'^ ^ '^-^z u ^hi^m hoirtilr, I resolved to attempt the 

';:i, vyv^, ).is ^"v^v^jVv^ for $ome time a secret from 
u.\ >,vM»t vh#.ssrt>s A:>^ vbiciug other consecrated 
.\;.vv.>» ,v ^xiiV^x (N^y>M\iod to Damascus, where 
.Ik> %\...v ^< •>>. .i';vt \Mr Oeui>ese, Venetian, Nea- 
\\: vx,i^ ^'t-^v*' '^ A;^i Fix^nch merchants, pur- 
,xU..N .-; Nj. .v\>v >.< \i vv: Vr It^iKin productions, which 
\v. \vu ^'V^v^^i t: i:her by caravan, and which 
v,.s^ v*^ V v\i>v'v\i cV\*u fl>r cuibarlcatiou to Bai- 
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Without the walls of Damascus they were shown 
the identical spot where St. Paul saw the vision 
and fell from his horse ; b» also the very stepping* 
stone from which St. George mounted his tall war- 
horse when he went forth to combat the Dragon. 

** This last stone is two yards square, and, thej/ say^ 
that when, formerly, the Saracens attempted to carry it 
away, in spite of all the strength they employed tney 
could not succeed." 

The stone is still pointed out to all travellers ; 
and few devout Catholics entertain any doubt upon 
the legend. 

From Damascus tlie Burgundians returned to 
Baireuth. Having onoe more and ineffectually 
attempted to make him forego his bold purpose. 
Sir Andre and the other knights ^embarked here in 
a galley for Europe, leaving Bertrandon alone, in 
a strange land, and among infidels, to find his way 
through Syria, Asia Minor, across the Bosphorus, 
and then through the continent of Europe, from 
the banks of the Danube to those of the Seine. 
Even the European part of the journey was not to 
be performed without great difficulty and danger. 

Returning to Damascus our enterprising travel- 
ler thete saw the arrival of the great annual cara- 
van from Mecca, which was maide, as in the an- 
cient times, and even before the coming of Moham* 
med, for the double purpose of trade and devotion. 
The caravan he saw was so vast, that it was two 
days and as many migfats ere it was all within 
Damascus. There were three thousand camels, 
loaded with tlie rich products of the remote East. 
The caravan was composed of Moors, Turks, Bar- 
bttresques, Tartars, Persians, and men of other 
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nations. Bertrandon was told by a Bulgarian 
renegado who had been both at Mecca and Medina, 
that Indians, '' the inhabitants of Prester John's 
country," brought every year to Medina great 
quantities of spices and other productions of their 
country ; that the yearly caravan to Medina must 
always be composed of seven hundred thousand per- 
sons; and that when this number is incomplete, 
Allah sends some of his angels to make it up. 

Fortunately our Ecuyer-Tranchant found at 
Damascus a trade caravan, under the guidance of 
a good-natured Turk, about to start for Bursa, or 
Brusa, the once splendid capftal of the Greek 
kingdom of Bithynia, situated at the foot of Mount 
Olympus, in the midst of delicious groves and 
running waters, and at the distance of only two 
days* journey from Constantinople. Bertrandon 
dressed himself in the Oriental costume, and pre- 
tended that he was going to see a brother at Brusa. 
The Turkish chief, putting his two hands on his 
head and touching his beard, told the noble Bur- 
gundian that he might join his slaves and travel 
with them. 

'* As a mark of my gratitude," says the Esquire- 
Carver, *' I went to oner him a pot (f green ginger, but 
be refused it ; and it was by dint of prayers that I pre- 
vailed on him to accept it. I had no other pledge for 
my security than what I have mentioned ; but I ibund 
him full of frankness and good-will ; more so, perhaps, 
than I should have found many Christians." 

But, before the Brusa caravan was ready, Ber- 
trandon, being mistaken for a Genoese, was arrested 
and cast into prison, as some subjects of the re- 
public of Genoa had recently captured and plun- 
dered a Mohammedan vessel. But Antonio Moroz- 
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zinj, the Venetian consul, and other friends inter- 
ceded with the governor of Damascus, and the 
mistake as to the country of his birth being demon- 
strated, our Burgundian was set at liberty. 

In the meanwhile the caravan had started. He, 
however, soon overtook it on the road, and was 
welcomed by many kind Turks, who afterwards 
took much pain to teach him their language. 
Luckily there was in the caravan a Jew from CaSa, 
who could speak Italian, and explain many things 
to Bertrandon, such as the names of districts, 
towns, &c., all of which the returning pilgrim 
noted down, day by day, in his little book. These 
notes, doubtlessly, were occasionally flavoured by 
tlie Jew's Oriental temper and love of exaggeration. 
But, Bertrandon being a man of good, sober sense, 
they rarely ran into any great extravagances : and, 
altogether, they are admirably and indeed wonder- 
fully correct for a traveller of the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century. There is a good deal about 
miraculous Madonnas and miracle-working images 
of saints ; but this is to be expected from a devout 
pilgrim. Take it as it is, Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quiere's Itinerary from Jerusalem to Paris is, by 
many degrees, more correct than the Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand's modern Itinerary from Paris to 
Jerusalem. 

Balbec, or, in old Syrian, Baalbec, the city of 
Baal, or of the Sun — ^which name the Greeks cor- 
rectly translated into Heliopolis — was not then the 
lone and desolated place which it now is. 

'' Balbec," says Bertrandon, " is a good town, well in- 
closed with walls, and tolerably commercial. In the 
centre is a castle, built with very large stones. At pre- 
sent it contains a mosque, in which, it is said^ there is a 
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human sknll^ with e^ so enormous that a man may pass 
his bead through their openings. I cannot affirm this 
ibr fact^ as none but Saracens may enter the mosque." 

In the neighbourhood of the City of the Sun, 
the Ecuyer-Tranchant had a narrow escape from 
being eclipsed. Having no tent, he and a Mame- 
luke took up their quarters in a garden, apart from 
the caravan. There they were joined by two Tur- 
comans, returning from their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
who supped with them in the garden. 

" These men, seeing me well clothed and well 
mounted, having, besides, a handsome sword, and a well- 
furnished carquois,* proposed unto the Mameluke (as 
he owned after^'ards, when we separated), to make 
away with me, as I was only a Christian, and unworthy 
of being in their .company. The Mameluke answered, 
that sinc^e I had eaten bread and salt with them, it would 
be a great crime ; that it was forbidden by the law of 
the Prophet ; and that, after all, God had created the 
Christians as well as the Saracens." 

In traversing the country between Baalbec and 
Adaua, he met six or eight Turcomans, accompa- 
nied by a woman who wore the " quiver full of 
arrows" at her back; and he was told that the 
women of tliis race were brave, and fought like 
men in time of war. 

*' Nay, it was added, and this seemed to me very ex- 
traordinary, that there are above 30,000 women who 
thus bear the carquois, and are under the dominion of a 
Lord who resides among the mountains of Armenia, on 
the frontiers of Persia." 

This sounds somewhat like a revival of the an- 
cient and splendid romance of the Amazons. 
The simple truth is, the wife of a Turcoman chief, 
* Quiyer, or arrow-case. 
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eyen in our own day, very generally carries a bow 
across her saddle, or a quiver behind her back, as 
a sign of honour or rank. The custom, which has 
no doubt obtained ft^om the remotest timos, among 
the nomadic races^ may very well hai^e given origin 
to the Amazonian fable. 

The Christians of Asia were perfectly persuaded 
that the Jews and infidels had a disagreeable smell 
about their persons, which nothing but the water of 
baptismi could take away. Bertrandon alludes more 
than once to this superstition, which was long so 
common even in Europe and in England that the 
lively Sir Thomas Brown wrote a whole paper 
about it.* Our Esquire- Carver never speaks of 
it, on the evidence of his own sense ; but he tells 
us that he was assured that many a Mohammedan, 
without being in any wise a convert to Christianity, 
got himself baptized in order to sweeten his body. 
Thus, speaking of a certain Karman or Prince of 
Karamania, he says — 

** He and his son have been baptized, in the Greek 
manner, to take off the bad smell. It is thus that these 
grandees get themselves baptized that they may not 
slink.*' 

This Karman, as described by Bertrandon, bears 
a family resemblance to Djezzar, the butcher of 
Acre, and other Turkish pashas of comparatively 
recent date. 

'' He is weli obeyed by his subjects, although I have 
heard people say lie was very cruel, and that few days 
passed without some noses, teety or hands being cut oil', 
or some one put to death. Should any man be rich, he 
condemns him to die that he may seize his property ; 
and, it is said, that the greater part of his nobles have 

* Vulgar Errors. 
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merchants who had come from Pera to purchase 
spices from the merchants of the caravan with 
which Bertrandon had travelled through Syria and 
Asia Minor. In little more than half a century 
afler his journey, the Portuguese, by finding their 
way to India round the Cape of Good Hope, well 
nigh destroyed this ancient caravan trade, and with 
it the one great source of the wonderful prosperity 
and wealth of Genoa, Venice, and the other Italian 
states, who, for so many ages, had carried the pro- 
duce of the East across the Mediterranean into the 
markets of Europe. It was this diversion of the 
g^nd stream of commerce, far more than her in- 
ternal jealousies, dissensions, crimes, and follies, 
that rendered Italy an easy prey to foreign con- 
querors. So long as Portugal kept the new trade 
she was splendid and powerful ; and so soon as she 
lost it she declined. It was afterwards the same 
with Holland. Let England who now has the 
" golden East in fee," be warned by the lessons of 
the past. 

Bertrandon's short description of Constantinople 
is exceedingly interesting, and is about the last 
account we have of that city under the barbarized 
and despicable Greek empire. In 1453, only 
twenty-two years after our traveller's visit, that 
shrunken empire was annihilated and Constanti- 
nople captured by Mohammed II. Busbequius, tho 
diplomatic traveller, has left us a description of the 
city as it was when the Turks had been masters of 
it for a hundred years. It is interesting to com- 
pare his account with that given by Bertrandon. 

Our Burgundian more than confirms the bad 
character given to the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire. He found them effeminate, suspicious, intol- 
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erant, insolent, and faithless. He had seen great 
probity among the Turks, but he could discover 
no such virtue among the Greeks. They were 
almost hemmed in within the walls of Constanti- 
nople. The Turks were seated at Adrianople, 
and held dominion over Macedonia, Thrace, Bul- 
garia, Servia, and nearly all the country from the 
gulf of Salonica to the river Danube. In these 
descriptions there is the truth and not the romance 
of travel; but our Ecuyer-Tranchant presently 
makes up for his deficiency in the latter quality. 

At Pera, the suburb of Constantinople, he met 
with a wandering and inventive Neapolitan, named 
Peter of Naples, who told him not only that he 
had travelled as far as that undiscoverable region, 
the country of Prester John, but also that he had 
married a Christian wife of that country, and was 
about returning thither. Bertrandon says — 

*' He made many efforts to induce me to go thither 
with him. I questioned him much i*especting that 
strange country, and he told me many things which I 
shall here set down ; biU I know not whether what he 
said he true, and shall notj tlierefore, warrant any part 
qfitr 

Peter of Naples, indeed, told tales to shake the 
belief of a much more credulous man than our 
noble Esquire- Carver; and yet he did little more 
than repeat what had been told to earlier travellers 
in the East, and by them reported to the nations of 
the West. He drew from the old stock-materiab, 
merely putting in a little spice of his own, Prester 
John, the Old Man of the Mountain, and their re- 
spective dominions being subjects which admitted of 
^'ttle exaggeration, eveu from the Vesuvian &j]cy 

a Neapolitan. It is very probable that this 
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Signor Pietro had never been £uther to the east* 
ward of Constantinople than Scutari or Chalcedo* 
nia. It was once a custom for men to travel (on 
paper) in the remotest regions, ^^ without quitting^ 
their rooms, or running risk of shipwreck/' Ge- 
melli Carreri, who wrote a minute account of his 
journeys in the East, which was long considered as 
an authentic book, and very often quoted as an 
authority, never left his own country, and but 
seldom stirred out of his own city. He was a 
countrjrman of this Peter, who had married the 
Christian wife in the dominions of Prester John. 
Gremelli wrote his book, and conceived all his 
adventures at Tspahan, &c., in a lofty and airy 
apartment — anglice, a garret — in the Strada de* 
Libraj, or booksellers' street at Naples ; and, ac- 
cording to a local tradition, he was a man so little 
given to locomotion, that he could scarcely descend 
from his studio to the street without an effort* 
His name was, of course, as fictitious as his travels 
were. 

From Constantinople our Esquire-Carver tra- 
velled to Adrianople, where the Turkish Sultan 
was then residing, and where were many merchants 
from Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Catalonia. He 
frequently saw the Sultan — Amurath II., father of 
the great Mohammed II. — who was a little, short, 
thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. 
The rude Turko breed had not yet been improved 
by the intermixture of Circassian, Georgian, and 
Greek, and other European blood. When they 
first came into Asia Minor, and, even at a later 
period, when they first forced their way across the 
Hellespont and Propontis into Christendom, they 
were a repulsively coarse and ugly people. They 
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are no#, perfaapi^ as handsone a raee a» any in 
Europe. 

Amurath included among his vices that of hard 
drinking, as but too many of his' soceessora have 
done. 

" lie loves liquor/' says our Burgundiaa, ** and those 
who drink hard. As for himself he can easily quaff off 
from six to seven quarts. When he has drunk much, he 
heeome* generous, and distributes his great gifts : his 
attendants, therefore, are very happv when they hear 
him call for wine. Last year a Moolah [Priest] took it 
into his head. to preach to him on this- subject, adimenMh- 
ing him that wine was prohibited by the Prophet^ and 
that those who drank it were not good Mussulmans. 
The only answer the Sultan gave was to order him to 
prison : he then banished' him his territories, with orders 
never again to set his foot on them.'* 

Travelling through Bulgaria, and passing' Pht^* 
lipolis, Sophia, Nissa, and other townS) Bertrandon 
entered the territory of the despot of Servia, which 
he describes as a fine, well-peopled couBtry,^ 
although it wad tributary to the Turks. Proceed- 
ing on to Belgrade, and thence to Pest, he then 
crossed the Danube, and entered Budi^ the capital 
of Hungary. After five more days' journeying be 
reached Vienna: here he found poimrful. friends, 
and bi» perils were at an end. In due time be 
arrived at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, having 
satis&ctorily proved that it- was possible for a 
Christian to travel by land from Jerusalem to 
France^ At Dijon he found his sovereign. Liord^ 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

" I amseared m his presence," saith Bertrandon, 
"dressed in the same Bastem dress I had on when I 
left Damaaeiis ; and I caused the horse, whieb I had pnrw 
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chased in that town, and which had carried me all the way 
into France, to be conducted before him. My Lord re- 
ceived me with much kindness. I presented to him my 
horse, my dress, with the Koran and Life of Mo- 
hammed, written in Latin, which the Chaplain of the 
Venetian Consul at Damascus had given me." 

He had performed what wa*.— for the times — a 
very extr»-ordinary journey ; and he had overcome 
ail the difficulties of it with admirable perseverance, 
courage, and good nature. His name ought always 
to fiiid an honourable place on the list of old tra- 
vellers. His military details and speculations are 
written with rare. good sense. He nobly combats 
the idea, then but too prevalent, of the invincibility 
of the Turics ; he exposes the tactics of those 
invaders, shows how they may be driven out of 
Europe, and even beaten from the Holy Land, and 
confidently declares that a Ifeague of only three of 
the warlike nations of the west^— the French, 
English, and Germans — might march triumphantly 
to Jerusalem. But, in those jarring days no such 
leagne could be formed, nor any attempt made even 
to check the alarming progress of the Turks in 
Europe. In the course of a few more years even 
traders and pilgrims ceased to flock to the Holy 
Land ; and Bertrandon de la Brocquiere's llinera- 
rium was consigned to an oblivion from which it 
has only recently been rescued.*" 

* In the year 1804 M. Le G^fand d'Aussy modernized the 
old MS. in the Natiomi Librasy at Paris, and pid>li8hed iM 
in a volume of the *M^moires> de rinstitot.* In 1807r 
Thomas. Johnes, Esq., of Hafcd, made a translation from 
the Miemoires, and printed it at his private press in Widest 
but Mr. Johnes omitted all the romantic stories- about 
Prester John's country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was DO learned philosopher, no inquiring geo- 
grapher, no serious writer of any kind, but a wit and 
wag, and the most exquisite and most humorous 
of romancers, that first impugned the veracity of 
the great Portuguese traveller of tlie sixteenth 
century. 

It was Miguel Saavedra de Cervantes, the im- 
mortal author of Don Quixote, who first labelled 
poor Fernam Mendez Pinto, as the ^'Prince of 
Liars." A title coming from such a source was 
sure to last, and to be bruited over the world. 
For one man that would read the somewhat dry 
and ponderous book of the adventurous Portuguese, 
ten thousand would peruse and re-peruse the amus- 
ing works of the witty Spaniard. Hence it became 
a fashion in every part of Europe to speak of 
Mendez Pinto as the most mendacious of all travel- 
lers, who, collectively, were considered as being 
greater offenders against sober truth than any other 
class of writers or narrators. Congreve, who, very 
probably, never read a page of Pinto's book, either 
in the original Portuguese or in the English or 
French translation, took up the merry jest of 
Cervantes^ and hit off a few words — by way of a 
simile — which have been as often quoted as any 
given passage that can be named,* and which have, 

• «* Fernando Mendes Pinto was but a type of thee, thott 
liar of the first magnitude! " 
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therefore, aided in perpetuating among Englishmen 
the notion that poor Pinto was in very deed, the 
*< Prince of Liars," or a " Liar of the first magni- 
tude." Surely men of wit ought to be careful 
and scrupulous how they bestow nick-names, when 
the efiTects of them can be so lasting and injurious. 

Perhaps Cervantes in indulging in a witticism 
also gave vent to his nationsd prejudices. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese have always entertained 
a cordial hatred of each other, and, in the sixteenth 
century, there was a rabid jealousy between them 
on the subjects of maritime discovery, and of con- 
quests and colonization in India and those other 
regions of the East which Pinto visited and de« 
scribed. 

Efforts, however, have not been wanting to res- 
cue the fame of Pinto ; and even some Spaniards 
—learned and serious men, writing on historical 
and geographical subjects — have laboured to undo 
the effect of Cervantes' joke, to prove that the 
staple of the unlucky Portuguese is honest unor- 
namented truth ; and that many things in his book, 
which had been supposed to be fabulous, had been 
confirmed by later and better-educated travellers* 
The first translator of the book into French, being 
himself a Portuguese, took very laudable pains, 
and exerted considerable eloquence, in order to 
re-establish the reputation of his countryman. 
This volume, which was published at Paris in the 
year 1645, and which is, perhaps, the best and 
fairest criterion whereby to judge of Pinto's real 
merits and demerits, is entitled ' Les Voyages 
adventureux de Femand Mendez Pinto, fidelle- 
ment traduits de Portugais, en Fran^ais, par le 
Sieur Bernard Figuier, Gentilhomme Portugais.* 
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This Portuguese geotleman and tianskttor dfidkated 
his book to Cardinal Bichelieu, who was then «t 
the summit of his woildly power and greatBess, 
Richelieu, though a poet .(and a bad one) himself, 
was not likely to accept gcaciously the dedication 
of a romance which claimed to pass £>r truth, if lie 
had believed the travels to be. such, a romance, and 
Pinto to be the '^ Prince of iLiars/' In his dedi- 
cation the SieurPiguier says to tJ,e CSardinal — 

" I present it to you as «n agreeable diversion from 
those serious occupations of state whcreiB you toil and 
watch for the public .good. and traaiuiillity. Yoa will 
give it a new lustre, and put a stop to dander, by bearing 
testimony, with your grandeur, to the truths which arc 
in it ; you will stop the mouths of so many critics, who 
condemn tis false that which the feebleness of theim'it 
cannot understand 

* SI am bold to say, that these corieurminds who Might 
in the reading of rare books, ^will fiad.airasaple oonteet- 
ment in .this, where, without quittiaff their toobi, end 
without running risk of 8bl{)wreck, .Siey may cross the 
seas, view the finest provinces of the world, amuse 
themselves w^ith things most strange and unheard of, 
Stndy among those divers inanneFS of people whom we 
call barbarians, -their i^igien, ti»eir raws, their great 
riches, their .government, as well in 'time of war as in 
time of peace; and, in one wond, bring ivefore his eyes, 
as in a picture, whatsoever Europe, Africa, and Asia,. in 
their wKole extent, possess of most exquisite and most 
marvellous 

'* That which led me to translate this book, was to 
reveal many singularities which other historians have not 
touched upon in their :work8, and to show by the same 
means the great deeds- wkieh Hie Portuguesemce done in 
ike East Indies, albeit thcreaobttumsof 3tme haver^bbed 
them of the fruit tf aU tImr-eaphUB, and^wuMi'da^'the 
Spaniards ekdmaU the giofyfor,tkemseln$:* 
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In the advertisement, the printer or publisher of 
this (now) old and rare volume, states that great 
pains had been taken with the translation ; that 
tseven or eight years had been employed upon it, and 
'that all possible leseaicbes had been made among 
-histories of India, of voyages, travels, etc., to clear 
up the doubtful passages. This French translation 
•is, like the original in Portuguese, broken up into 
sho^ dmpteis ; it eontains ^26 chapters, the origin 
jal.226. In our old English translation, on the 
contrary, tiw tdmpters are lumped together, there 
being in all only 81 ; and by -this process a good 
deal of 'coa&sien *has been very unnecessarily 
cxvoted. Onr old English version, by Henry 
Gogan, which was republished in 1692, made its 
€vst appearance in 1663, during the early part of 
ihe reign of Charles II., and consequently at a 
jieriod when sneering, and persiflage, and a uni- 
iveraal inorcduJify and scepticism were k la mode. 
Ja«o banterii^ a 'time there was little likelihood 
jfchat the staid, sober folio would find many readers, 
pT /counteract the jest of Cervantes. It was the 
very season when a joke was preferred to a fact, 
and when all things were turned into jests — ^the 
honour of ^men ; the chastity and constancy of 
women ; the love of country ; the brave, self- 
vegardlew spirit which animates us to bold action 
and high odventuve, and carries us over sea and 
iond ; and the inward sense of Teligion, which bids 
us hope for another world, far vaster, and fairer, 
and happier than this. 

■ Mr. Cogan ushered his translation into the 
world with all due ceremony, and even with some 
solemnity. There was the usual dedication to a 
{Person of quality, and a pre&ce setting forth tha 
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merits of the author, and adducing some proo& of 
his veracity. But all this could avail but little ; 
the name of Pinto continued to pass as synonymous 
with *' Prince of Liars ;" and, down to our own 
day, his book continued to be generally regarded 
us a tissue of falsehoods without any intermixture 
of truth. 

Far be from us the task or the wish to prove 
that Fernam Mendez never draws the long bow, 
and that all bis accounts are rational and correct 
It will, however, be easy to demonstrate that the 
amount of truth in his book by far exceeds the 
amount of error, and that many of his most mar- 
vellous relations are entitled to credit. No doubt 
most people who have thought of him at all, have 
thought of him only as a lively inventive droll-— as 
a sort of Baron Munchausen. Poor fellow I he 
was anything rather than this; he was a sober, 
serious, sad man, full of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief from lib cradle; whatever may have 
been the irregularities and sins of his wandering, 
sea-faring, more than half-piratical life, he was, 
when he composed his book, a religious man, 
heartily attached to the faith in which he had been 
nurtured. In the Pagan lands beyond the Indian 
Ocean he had spent much time among ascetie 
monks and enthusiastic missionaries — ^the heroes 
and martyrs of the Propaganda Fidei ; and it was 
his fortune to record some of the last holy doings 
and sayings of a Catholic hero and saint — St. 
Francis de Xavier — whose biogprapher admits that 
he derived much of his information from papers 
procured from Pinto's widow.* Such a man as this 

* Lncena, • Historia da Vida do Padre Francisco Xa\ier. 
hub,, 1600. ' 
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might be credulous and superstitious, indeed, but 
it is safe to conjecture that he would not wilfully 
misrepresent facts. 

He was born of obscure parents at Montemor- 
o-Velho, near Coimbra, about the year 1510, or 
during the first year of the reign of our Henry 
VIII. 

The first chapter of his book will enable the 
reader to judge of his character : — 

*' After whai Manner I passed my Youth in the 
Kingdom of Portugal^ until my going to the 
Indies, 
" So often as I represent unto myself the great and con- 
tinual travels that have accompanied me from my birth, 
and amidst the which I have spent my first years, I find 
that I have a great deal of reason to complain of Fortune, 
for that she seemeth to have taken a particular care to 
persecute me, and to make me feel that which is most un- 
supportable in her, as if her glory had no other founda- 
tion than her cruelty. For, not content to have made 
me be bom, and to live miserably in my country during 
my youth, she conducted me, notwithstanding the fear I 
had of the dangers that menaced me, to the East Indies, 
where, instead of the relief I went thither to seek, she 
made me find an increase of my pains according to the 
increase of my age. Since then it hath pleased God to 
deliver me from so many dangers, and to protect me from 
the fury of that adverse fortune, for to bring me into a 
port of safety and assurance, I see that I have not so 
much cause to complain of my travels passed, as I have 
to render him thanks for the benefits which until now I 
have received of him ; seeing that by h'ls divine bounty 
he hath preserved my life, to the end I might have 
means to leave this rude and unpolished discoiu'se unto 
my children Ibr a memorial and an inheritance. For my 
intention is no other but to write it for them, that they 
may behold what strange fortunes I have run for the 
space of one and twenty years, during the which I was 
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thirteen tiaes a captive, and teventeen thaea aobl in the 
ladies, in (Ethiopia, in Arabia, ia China, in Tartaria, 
in Madagascar, in Sumatra, and in divera other kingdoms 
and provinces of that Oriental Archipelago upon the 
confines of Asia, which the Chinese, Siamese, Gueos, 
and Lecquios named, and that with reason, in their 
geography * the eye-lids of the world,' whereof I hope to 
intreat more particularly and largely hereafter ; whereby 
men, for the time to come, may take example, and a re- 
solution not to be discouraged lor any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. For no 
disgrace of fortune ought to essoign* us never so little 
from Ihe duty which we are bound to render unto 
God ; because there is no adversity, how great soever, 
but the nature of man may well undergo it, being favoured 
with the assistance of heaven. Now,, that others may 
help me to praise the Lord Ahnighty for the infinite 
mercy he has shown me, without any regard for my sins, 
which I confess were the cause and mginal of all my 
misfortunes, and that from the same Divine Power I re- 
oeived strength and courage to resist them, escaping out 
of so many dangers, with my life saved, I take from the 
beginning of ray voyage the time which I spent in this 
kingdom of Portii^l, and say, that after I had lived there 
till I was about eUven or twelve years old, in the misery 
and poverty of my iather*s house within the town of 
Montemor-o-Velho, an uncle of mine, desirous to advance 
me to a better fortune than that whereunto I was reduced 
at that time, and to take me from the caresses and cocker- 
ings of my modier, brought me to this city of Lisbon, 
where he put me into the service of a very honourable 
lady ; to the which he was carried out of the hope he 
had, that by the favour of herself and her friends he 
might attain to his desire of my advancement ; and this 
was in the same year that the funeral pomp of the de» 
ceased King £raamiel, of happy memory, was celebrated 
at Lisbon, namely, St. Lucie's Day, the Idth «f Decem- 
ber, 1521, which is the furthest thin^ I can remember. 

♦ Relieve or discharge os. 
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In the aeftDtime, mj nncsle't design had a floccess elean 
conlrary to -that wfaooh he had promised to himsdf' in 
favoiu- of ne ; lor having been serYBiit of dus lady about 
a year and a half, an aendent faefel me that cast me into 
naoifeat peril of my lifef so ^bat to sanre myaelf I was 
censtmioed to abandon her hoose, with all the speed that 
pessibly I could. Flying away then in very great fear, 
I arrived before I was aware at the ibrd of redra, wluch 
is a small pert so called. Theve I found a carvel of 
AlhmA, that was laden with the horses and stuff of a 
\wd who was going to Setuval, where at that instant King 
Joan the Third kept his court, by reason of a great 
ph^ue that rdgned in divers parts of the kingdom. 

<* Perceiving then that fcfaas carvel was ready to put to 
sea, I emharked myself in her, and departed the next 
day. But, alas I a little after we had set sail, having 
gotten to a place named Cezinibra, we were set upon by 
a French pirate, who, having boaided us, caused fifteen 
or SUE teen o{ his men toieap into our vessel, who, fisMliag 
no resistaaee, made themselyes masters of her. Now 
after they had pUlaged emy one of us, they emptied all 
the mepchaaddfie wherewithal oars was laden, which 
aflMMinted to above six thousand ducats, into their ship, and 
then aiink her ; so that of seventeen of us that renmined 
alive, not so much as i>ne could escape slavey, for tbey 
clapped us up all bound hand and foot under hatehes, 
with an intent to go and sell us at La Raehe,* in Barbary , 
whither also we found, by bdng amongst tiiem, they car- 
ried arms to the Mahometans by way of trade. For this 
purpose they kept us thirteen days together, continually 
whipping us ; but at the end thereof, it fortuned that 
about sunset they discovered a ship, unto which they 
gave chase all the night, following her dose like old 
pirates long used to such thieveries ; and having fetched 
her up by break of day, they gave her a volley of three 
{»eces of ordnance, and presently invested her with a 
great deal of courage. Now, though at first they found 
some resistance, yet they quickly rendered themselvea 

* £1-Ansch. 
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masters of her, killiflg six Portugals and ten or eleven 
slaves. This was a goodly vessel, and belonged to a Por- 
tugal merchant of Sie town of Conde, named Silvestr^ 
Godinho, which divers other merchants of Lisbon bad 
laden at Saint Tome with great store of sugar and slaves, in 
such sort that those poor people, seeing themselves taken 
and robbed, fell to lament their loss, which they esti- 
mated to be forty thousand ducats. Whereupon these 
pirates having gotten so rich a booty, changed their de- 
sign for going to La Rachc, and bent their course for the 
coast of France, earring with them such of ours for 
slaves as they judged ht for the service of their naviga- 
tion. The remainder of us they left at night m the road, 
at a place called Melides, where we were landed miser- 
ably naked, our bodies covered with nothing but with 
the stripes of the lashes which so cruelly we had re- 
ceived the day before. In this pitiful case we arrived 
the next morning at St. Jago de Caten, where we were 
relieved by the inhabitants of the place, especially by a 
lady that was there at that time, named Donna Beatrix, 
daughter to the Earl of Yillanova, and wife to Alonzo 
Perez Pantoia, commander and grand provost of the 
town. Now, after the sick and wounded were recovered, 
each of us departed, and got him where he hoped to find 
the best assistance ; for myself, poor wretch, I went with 
six or seven that accompanied me in my misery to Setu- 
val. Thither I was no sooner come, but my good for- 
tune placed me in the service of Francisco de Faria, a 
Sentleman belonging to the Great Commander of St 
afi;o, who, in recompense of four years' service that I 
did him, put me to tne said Commander to wait on him 
in his chamber, which I performed for a year and an 
half after. But in regard the entertainment which was 
given at that time in noble-men*s houses was so small as I 
was not able to live on it, necessity constrained me to 
quit my master, with a design to embark mj'self by his 
mvour to go to the Indies, for that I thought ^vas the 
best w^ I could take to free me of my poverty. So, 
albeit I were but meanly accommodated, I embarked 
myself notwithstanding, submitting myself to whatsoever 
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fortune should arrive unto me in those far countries, either 
good or bad."* 

" So he most now ^o wander like a Cain, 
In foreign coontries and remotest clime8."t 

In this serious, plaintive way, nearly the whole 
of the 'Book of Voyages and Adventures' is 
written. With the exception of a few short inter- 
vals of prosperity or tranquillity, Pinto seems to 
have been incessantly exposed to the malice and 
persecution of fortune. // avait le guignon au 
corps — he was decidedly an ill-starred, unlucky 
man. 

When he took his departure for India, in a most 
humble capacity, the passage to that country round 
by the Cape of Good Hope had not been disco- 
vered by the great Portuguese navigator Vasco de 
Gama much more than a quarter of a century. 
While the Spaniards were following in the track of 
Columbus, who had discovered the New World 
five years before De Gama doubled the Cape, their 
rivals the Portuguese were flocking by the new 
sea>route to Hindustan and Malacca, from which 
there was a regular return-stream of wealth and 
luxury. The whole aspect of Portugal was changed 
as if by magic ; and much more notable alterations 
and revolutions were effected in the East. As 
early as the year 1502, Yasco de Gama, who had 
made his first appearance in 1498, at Calicut, on 
the Malabar coast, merely as a trader and as a suppli- 
cant, had established a Portuguese empire in India, 
and had woven a net-work of treaties, alliances, 
and complicated connections with native princes — 

* Old translation, by Henry Cogan. 

t Thomas Heywood, * A Woman killed with Kindness.* 
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«11 eagv^ to turn the irreaiBtiUe feme oi Europeaa 
arms against their neighbours — which prenused, era 
long, to render Portugal the arbitress of all India, 
and mistress of those JBastem seas. Francisco da 
Almeida and his son Lourenzo had followed out 
and extended the vast designs of Gama, taking 
possession of the Maldive islands, establishing fac- 
tories or ebonies in Ceylon, and forming ccminier- 
cial establishments at Malacca, on the magnificent 
island «)f Sumntni, and Tarioue other points ; and 
the great Alfonso da Alburquerque, the successor 
of Almeida, by policy And by arms, had succeeded 
in planting the Portuguese flag, from point to 
point, all along tlie Asiatic coast — ^from Ormuz, at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, to Pegu and 
Siam, beyond the Irawaddi riv^*. And still, year 
by year, as the Portuguese i^entured to go up the 
rivers, or explore the deep gulfs, or land upon the 
islands, some new field was opened for trade, enter- 
prise, war, or adventure. Wherever they appeared^ 
and whetlier they appeared as officers and com- 
nanders ia the service of the King of Portugal, or 
as private and independent adventurers, they were 
invited by some native prince or other to aid him, 
with their Eun^pean arms and valour, in the wars 
lie was carrying on or was meditating against his 
neighboiiis. The inevitable consequence was, that 
in most instances these unwise potentates were sub* 
jugated or despoiled by their allies. Many of these 
Portuguese bands of adventurers were associated 
together on the principle and acted according to 
the maimer of the Buccaneers in the Western World. 
Like thein, they h^ that Eoropean law, or the 
law of nations, did not extend beyond the equinoc- 
tial line; that force constituted right, and that 
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captures and prizes were to be made whereYer they 
could make them. And as the Buccaaeefs styled 
tlie Spaniards, whom they plundered, ^* tyrants and 
Tobbersy" so did these Fortugneae call the natives 
of the East, whom they relieved of their wealth, 
'^ pirates and thieves." Thus every Indian vessel 
.or Siamese or Chinese junk that was piratically 
captured at sea was set down as a pirate. 

It must, however, be observed, that piracy really 
was a very prevailing practice in the Indian and 
Chinese seas, long before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese. Marco Polo had found many sea-robbery 
thei;^. The Malay race, who had conquered the 
peninsula which bears their name, and D»ho liad 
spread over the lower parts of Java, Sumatra, and 
all the greater islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
were — even as they still continue to be — the most 
active and desperate of pirates. There has been a 
period in the history of every ancient maritime 
people, when the profession was considered honour- 
able : it was so among the early Greeks, among tl^ 
Northmen of the middle ages, and it if, and for 
ages has been so, among the Malays — a cunning, 
active, daring, revengeful pec^le. 

Not a few of these private speculators, af^er the 
strangest adventures in the East, had returned to 
Portugal with marvellous wealth and with still 
'more marvellous stories. In some of them Sind^ 
bad the sailor seemed to have come to. life again. 
Like him they had visited many of the bright 
inlands which gem the fkce of the Indian Ocean ; 
like him they had heard fabulous accounts of other 
isUs^ and tales and romances of the wildest or most 
Oriental sort. Those who> were the most moderate 
eomputed the islands of the Indian seas at twelve 
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thousand ; and these all peopled, and all rich in 
spices, perfumes, gems, and precious metals. The 
tales these adventurers told, and the solid wealth 
the more fortunate of them exhibited, impelled 
others to double the Cape of Good Hope, and try 
their luck in India or in the countries lying beyond 
it. Nor were all these adventurers of the ple- 
beian or merely trading order : many noblemen 
in straitened circumstances equipped carvels or 
light vessels, and repaired in them to the golden 
£^t, just as, half a century later — in the days of 
our Queen Elizabeth — our men of worship and 
lineage, who had ruined themselves by their expen- 
sive living about town and court, began to fit out 
ships in order to better their fortunes by cruising 
or buccaneering against the Spaniards in South 
America. They did not all draw prizes in this 
lottery ; some, instead of plundering, were plun- 
dered and butchered, or sold into slavery; and 
more perished by shipwreck, or of endemic dis- 



Femam Mendez Pinto began very unfortunately. 
He left Portugal on the 11th of March, 1537, with 
a small squadron of five vessels. Doubling the 
Cape, passing through the Straits of Madagascar, 
and ascending the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, he 
reached the coast of Abyssinia, and landed at Arkiko, 
which, he says, " is in the territory of Presteb 
John, Emperor of Ethiopia."* As the Abyssinians 
professed a rude, corrupted sort of Christianity, the 
honours or name of the mysterious Prester or 

* Arkiko, or Arkeeko, is in the bay of Massowa or Ma* 
«Qah, where, two hundred and tbirtv-two years after VinUfn 
visit, our brave traveller Bmee landed to explore Abyssinia 
and seek the mysterious sources of the Nile. 
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Priest John — ^that priest and king, who, in earlier 
ages, had been sought for in Central Asia, in Tar- 
tary, in Siberia, in India, and elsewhere — had now, 
by universal consent, been bestowed upon the raw- 
beef-eating King of Abyssinia. The Portuguese 
had not only opened a trade with the subjects of 
this potentate, but they iiad also made many settle- 
ments along the A&ican coast ; and their flag was 
to be seen at intervals from Sallee, near the straits 
of Gibraltar, to Abyssinia and the mouth of the 
Bed Sea. The export trade of Arkiko consisted 
chiefly of ivory, or elephants' tusks. Shortly after 
leaving that place, poor Pinto and the ship he was 
in were captured by three Turkish or Arabian 
galleys. 'J'he crew were carried to the town of 
Mocha, where they met with very barbarous treat- 
ment. In the first place they were bastinadoed 
till they were almost dead. Next, they were 
loaded with chains and paraded through Mocha. 

'* Thus chained all together," says he, *' and perse* 
cuted by every one, we were led in triumph over all the 
town, where nothing was heard but acclamations, and 
shouts intermingled with a world of music, as well of in- 
struments as voices. Moreover, there was not a woman, 
were she never so retired, that came not forth to see us, 
and to do us some outrage ; for from the very least chil- 
dren to the oldest men, all that beheld us pass by cast out 

of the windows and balconies upon us pots of 

and other filtli, in contempt and derision of the name of 
Christian." 

The next day " in regard that they had been so 
miserably moiled," two of the Portuguese died. 
The survivors were sold as slaves. Pinto was 
bought by a Greeks who, after using him very 
cruelly, sold him again to a Jew. The Israelite 
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toek him to Ormuzyoti ih» Pe»ian ^Goilf^ 4Uid th«i 
rBHM>ld him to two PoriuguKse gv^etosa^ who con- 
veyed him to the Malabar coast He anrived at 
Oca towards thaendaf the year 1538, ^Mover than 
he was when he quitted Bortiigal. But he found 
•that there w&ie at Goa iwe '< fbists " that wsre 
going to convey an ambassador to ihe Queen of 
Onoro;* and then to cruise against the Tiwks^ 
whose behaviour at Mocha he ccHild neiier foxget 
^^Now one of the captains of these ibistsi/' he 
6ay£^ '' being my special friend, and seeing me poor 
and necessitous, persuaded me to accompany him 
in this adventurous voyage.'* 

The.Portuguese ambassador concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the queen ; and the foists had 
some sharp fighting with Turldsh.galleys and other 
vessels. Though somewhat warmly, all this appears 
to be veraciously reported. The encounters and 
iadventures related are such, no doubt, as befel 
many Portuguese cruisers at that time. Pinto, 
penonally, indulges in no braggadocio vein ; he sel- 
dom speaks of himself in this part of his narrative, 
and when he does it is with a becoming modesty. 
He often confesses to having been excessively 
&igUtened. 

. Eetuming with two severe wounds to Goa, he 
fell in with Dom Pedro de Favta, a relative of the 
noble gentleman of St. Jago, with whom he had 
lived in Portugal. Dom Pedro, who had recently 
been promoted to the post of captain-general of 
Malacca,. engaged Pinto in his service,. and took him 
to that country, of which little was then known 
beyond the mere coasts. 

* Onoro, or Onore, on the Malabar coast, was then go- 
-«med by a Bana, or Hindu. prine«w. 
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The captain-geDeKal had scarcely arrired at his 
seat of governmeDt ere '^many ambassadors of 
neighbouring kings" waited upon him with the 
usiud offers of allitmce. 

** Amongst these ambassadors was one from the King 

of Battfis, who reigned in the ishoid of Sumatra 

This ambassador, who was brothep-in'law to his king, 
IntNight Dom Pedro de Faria a rich present of weod of 
aloes, calembaa, and five quintals of benjamoin in flower, 
with a letter written on the bark of a palm-tree, where 
these words were inserted :^- 

*' More ambitious than all men of the service of the 
Crowned Lion, seated on the dreadful throne of the Sea, 
the Kich and Mighty Prince of Portugal, I, Angessiry 
Timassaia, King of Battas, do offer by a new treaty to 
replenish the magazines of thy king, who is also mine, 
with gold, pepper, camphire, benjamoin, and aloes. . . "* 

In return his Battas majesty only begged the 
Portuguese captain-general to send him " powder 
and great shot " to be used against '^ those perjured 
Acheens," his "mortal and eminent enemies." 
Dom Pedro treated the ambassador kindly, and 
sent him away with even more than he had ven< 
tured to ask for. He also ordered Pinto to accom- 
pany the envoy to Sumatra, charging him to have 
his eyes open, and to note diligently whatsoever 
he should accurately observe. 

After some days* sailing Pinto found himself in 
that stupendous island, where all the works of 
nature are on a magnificent scale, and where few 
zoological observations had as yet been made by 
Europeans. As Fernam Mendez was no naturalist, 
it could not but happen that he should be guilty of 
a few errors in describing the strange creatures he 

* OifBuAi Tnuwiation. • 
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saw in Sumatra. He ascended a river overhung 
by trees, and flanked by thick, moist jungle. Mr. 
Marsden, Sir Stamford Raffles, and other modem 
travellers who have written of the island, dwell 
with astonishment upon the number and size of the 
alligators, snakes, and other reptiles which are 
found in these localities, Pinto says — 

'' Now all the while we sailed in this river with a fair 
wind, we saw, athwart a wood which grew on the bank 
of it, such a many serpents and other crawling creatures, 
no less prodigious for their length than for the strange- 
ness of their forms, that I shall not marvel if they that 
read this history will not believe my report of them ; 
especially such as have not travelled ; for they tltat hare 
seen little believe not much, wliereaa they tfuU have seen 
much believe the more.** 

The alligators he describes as " very large li- 
zaixls, with scales upon their backs, and mouths two 
feet wide." 

The Battas, to whose king Pinto repaired, were 
one of the five nations who then (even as they now 
do) divided the islands of Sumatra among them. 
They occupied the sea-coast on the west side of the 
island from the river Sinkel to the Tabuyong 
river, and extended across the island to the east 
coast. They were heathens, acknowledging three 
deities as the rulers of the universe. Their favour- 
ite food ^'as and still is horse-flesh, and they fat- 
tened horses for the shambles as we fatten oxen. 
They had a language and written character peculiar 
to themselves, and were so far from being an illite- 
rate people, that the accomplishments of reading 
and writing were very common among them. Yet 
these Battas were and still are strongly suspected 
of cannibalism. Indeed, it has been confidently 
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affinned by some modem travellers that they inva* 
riably eat their prisoners of war and their eon* 
demned criminals. 

Another of the five nations, the Acheens or 
Acheenese, with whom the Battas were perpetually 
at war, occupied the most northern part of the 
island. They were of a mixed race, and darker, 
taller, and stouter than their neighbours. They 
had embraced the Mohammedan religion, and were 
fiercely intolerant of any other worship. They 
had considerable trade and frequent intercourse 
with the Arabs of Jidda, Mocha, and Surat, and 
with the people of Bengal, Orissa, and other 
parts of Hindustan, as w^l as with the Chinese, 
from whom they evidently learned some of their 
arts as well of war as of peace. They were, and 
are, a jealous people, very industrious, very active, 
and by no means devoid of courage. Nearly thirty 
years before their enemies, the Sattas, sent to ask 
assistance from Dom Pedro de Faria, at Malacca, 
they not only drove away a Portuguese band of 
adventurers who, under Diego Lopez Sigueira, 
attempted to gain a footing on the coast, but fitted 
out an expedition, and even tried to expel them 
from the town of Malacca. 

On arriving at a city, which he calls Panaiu, 
Pinto found the King of the Battas making pre- 
parations for his war against the Acheenese. He 
and the powder and shot were welcomed. That 
he might the better see the country he accompanied 
the king in his campaign as a volunteer. His ac- 
count of the fierce fighting between these heathens 
and the Mussulmans of Sumatra is animated, and 
no doubt correct in all essentials. The Acheenese 
had more gunpowder than the Battas, and by a 
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skilful, opportune use of it' they ^ron a great vic- 
tory. 

** In the very heat of the medley, the one side en- 
deavouring to go on, and the other to withstand them, 
those of Acheen gave fire to a mine they had made, which 
wrought 80 efi^tually as it Mew up the captain of the 
Battas and above 300 of his soldiers, with so great a 
noise and so thick a smoke, as the place seemed to be 
the very portraiture of hell."* 

Disheartened by this catastrophe Fernam Men- 
dez made haste to quit the Battas and return to his 
patron at Malacca. On his way he landed in what 
he calls " the kingdom of Queda," which was 
governed by an incestuous, cruel king. One of 
Pinto's companions, a Mohammedan merchant, fu- 
rious at the abominations and atrocities he heard, 
called the king " a hog, or worse than a very hog I** 
This passed in the house of another Mohammedan 
merchant who was settled in the country; but the 
words were reported by a spy to the king, who 
soon gave orders to invest the merchant's house 
and murder him and all his guests. Pinto had got 
out of the way in good time. The next day, 
being summoned before the tyrant, he was horrified 
at the sight of the. dead body of his late host, 
friend, and servants. He thought his own death- 
hour was come, but the monster was afraid to 
kill him because he was a. Portuguese. In great 
fear, and without a moment's delay, Femani quitted 
the country. He arrived safely at Malacca, where 
he related the wonderful things he had seen and 
heard to the much astonished Dom Pedro de Faria. 
He told many things about Sumatra which were 

* Cogan's Translation. 
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tiien quiU new, aad tlie truHi of ii>faioh has, in 
severdi instanees^ been more timn corroborated by 
modem writerB who had lived long in the island.* 
It would have been miraculous if his relations had 
not contained some admixture of error and &ble. 
He was not much more conversant with other sci** 
ences than with natural history. He avowedly 
reported. many things upon mere hear-say; and an 
imperfect acquaintance with the Malay and other 
dialects spoken in Sumatra, may very well have 
been the cause of not a few mistakes. He stayed 
but a short time in the country, and he had but 
few opportunities for deliberate observation. The 
preservation of his own life must have occupied 
most of hi» thoughts while campaigning with the 
King of the Battas, or travelling with the Moham- 
medan merchant who came to so tragical an end. 
Although, as a traveller, Pinto is hardly to be com- 
pared with Marco Polo, we may apply to him 
what the judicious Tiraboschi says of the old Ye- 
netian : — 

^<I am very far fhom wiriiing to uprbeld the relations 
of Marco Polo, as entirely true, without falsehoods, 
without errors^ without exaggerations of any sort. I 
would not very easily concede such praise even to our 
modem travellers, who tell us so much about their vera- 
city and exactness. Thev all swear with one accord, 
that they have seen everything with their own eyes^ and 
yet they contradict one another in the prettiest manner* 

m the world ! Now, if even ourmodem travellers, 

who are so much; more enlightened than the old ones, 
have not as- yet renounced their native right of now and* 

* More especially tlie late and venerable Mr. Manden, in 
his admirable History of Snmatra ; Crawford, in his History 
of the Indian Archipelaco ; and Lady Raffles^ in Memoirs 
of the late Sir T. S. Raffles. 
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then selling vm fables, how can we pretend that oiir 
Marco ought not to have enjoyed the same privilege ? 
It is scarcely possible for any traveller to observe, to 
examine, to ascertidn everything. Very often he can 
only take a flying glance at an object ; and oflen, when 
he has the opportunity of examining it attentively, he 
has not the convenience for immediately writing down 
his description of it."* 

Among the other things that Pinto related to 
his patron, was a brief account of the peoples in- 
habiting all along the coast of Sumatra^ and ou 
the river Lampong. 

" From Lampong," he says, " the rich gold of Me- 
nangeabo is transported to the kingdom of Cam phur. . . . 
And the inhabitants affirm, out of their chronicles, how, 
in this very town of Lampong, there was anciently a 
factory of merchants, established by the Queen of 
Sheba, whereof one, named Nausem, sent her a great 

Quantity of gold, which she carried to the Temple of 
crusalem, at such time as she went to visit the wise 
KiNQ Solomon. From whence, some say, she returned 
with child, of a son, that afterwards succeeded to be 
Emperor of Ethiopia, whom we now call Pbesteb 
John, of whose race the Abyssinian kings vaunt they are 
descended." 

The legendary and fabulous part of this story is 
evident enough ;f but the whole of it is not a fable. 

* Storia dclla Letteratara Italiana. 

t The legend is, however, strictly in conformity with the 
traditions the half-barbarous Abyssinians believe and report. 
They claim Queen Sheba, or Saba, as their native sovereign— 
a great and enlightened empress, who had trade with distant 
parts of the earth, who visited King Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and had a child by him, and who converted her people from 
Paganism to a belief in the one God. Accordmg to their 
chronicles the son of Solomon and Sheba was named Menilek ; 
*•— m him have descended all the emperors or kings that 
reigned in Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 
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Snmatia lum osoe noted lor its ^old, and a ooasider* 
aUe quanlky, qmite enough to be called a large 
quantity ia aneieBt daysy is stiU exported. Tbe 
piaoes in whiek it most abouiids are still the moim* 
taiBS which sunound the taUe-kod of Menan- 
geabo ; and still the greatest quantities of it are 
carried down the river and into the bay of Lam- 
poDg, where dw^ a people or nation that have a 
strong resemblance to the Chinese.* 

Five-and-twenty days afW Pinto's return to 
Malacca, arrived th^ another ambassador from 
Sumatra; net, howevefy deputed by tbe King of 
the Battas. He came from the Song of Aaru, 
another independent and heathenish prioce, who 
was at war with the Mussulman ruler of Acheen.t 
This ambassador, who asked for warlike stores and 
for other aid^ told De Farta, in a set speech, that 
" the tyrant of Acheen wanted to usurp the king's, 
his master's, territones, in order to exclude the 
Portuguese from all commeree with the spices of 
Banda and the Moluccas, and from all the naviga« 
tion of the seas of China, Sunda, Borneo, Timor, 
and Japan." 

Notwithstanding this very alarming assertion, the 
ambassador was allowed to depart empty-handed; 
but, shortly after, Dom Pedro de Faria, upon 
serioBB consideration, resolved to send the king 
some arms, ammunition, and armour, as also a coat 

* Marsden, Hist. Sumatra. 

t AH these Mussulman tribes or nations were Malays, who 
appear to have been converted to the Mohammedan religion 
in the eleventh century of the Christian era. There were, 
however, to be found on the Mali^ peninsula, and io 
sereral islands of the Indian arehtpelago^ fiictorif<8 of Arabs 
who came from the Persian or the Arabian gulf. These Arabs 
are generally called Turks, or Moors, or Moormen, by our 
old travellers. 

VOL. II. o 
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of gilt mail, lined with crimson satin, for his own 
wear, and many other garments of divers sorts. For 
greater expedition this present was embarked in a 
large row-boat. When all was ready Dom Pedro 
importuned Pinto to take the charge. "Where- 
upon/' saith poor Femam Mendez, "I undertook it 
in an ill hour, as I may say, and for a punishment 
of my sins, in regard to what happened unto me 
thereupon." 

The mariners who went with him appear to have 
been mostly natives of Malacca. The outward 
voyage was prosperous, but the homeward one 
very calamitous. As they were running along the 
coast of Sumatra their vessel was shattered by a 
sudden tempest, and sunk in deep water. Of eight- 
and-twenty persons on board, three-and-twenty 
were drowned in less than a quarter of an hour. 

'' For us five," says Pin<o, " that escaped by the mercy 
of Grod, we passed the rest of the night upon a rock, 
where the waves of the sea had cast us. There all that 
we could do was with tears to lament our sad fortune, 
not knowing what counsel or course to take, by reason 
the country was so moorish, and environed with so thick 
a wood, that a bird, were she never so little, could 
hardly make way through the branches of it, for that tho 
trees grew so closely together. We sate crouching for 
three whole days upon this rock, where, for all our sus- 
tenance, we had snails and such filth as the foam of the 
sea produceth there. After this time, which we spent 
in groat misery and pain, we walked a whole day along 
by the isle of Sumatra, in the sea-ooze up to the girdle ; 
and, about sunset, we came to the mouth of a river, some 
cross-bow shot across, which we durst not underUike to 
swim over, for that it was deep, and we were so weak 
and weary."* 

* Cogan's Translation. 
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They lingered on the bank all night, suffering 
so dreadfully from large flies, gnats, mosquitoes, &c., 
that they were covered with blood. The next 
morning, so soon as it was day, Pinto asked his four 
companions, who were all mariners, whether they 
knew anything of the country, and whether they 
could not see some house in the distance ? and the 
eldest of them, who had a wife at Malacca, not 
able to restrain his tears, exclaimed, <<AhiI the 
house that is now most proper for you and me is 
the house of death !" And shortly after saying the 
words, the poor man died, having been wounded in 
the head by the wreck. Having buried him as well 
as they could in that wild place, Pinto and the 
other three men thought of crossing the river <' for 
to go and sleep on certain great trees that they saw 
on the other side, for fear of the tigers and other 
animals, whereof the country was full." But the 
foremost two had scarcely reached the mid-stream 
when they were seized by aUigators : — 

" We saw them caught by two great lizards that were 
before our faces, and in an instant tearing them to 
pieces, dragged them to the bottom, leaving the water 
all bloody, which was so dreadful a spectacle to us, as 
we had not the power to cry out ; and, for myself, I 
knew not who drew me out of the water, nor how I es- 
caped thence, for I was gone before into the river as 
deep as mv waist, with that other mariner which held 
me oy the hand."* 

On the morning of the following day a native 
boat, coming to the mouth of the river, discovered 
Pinto and his only surviving companion, and took 
them up. But the boatmen were not good Sama* 
ritans; they wanted money from the poor ship- 
wrecked strangers, and, when told they had none, 

* Cogaa. 

o 2 
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they hAed tlwm to tfae auvt tmd floggei titem to 
makethtm ecnfen where tkej had coaccaled it. 
Femttm MendcB was noell tagh kilM ; bat he was 
£ur more lortuiuite thui bis emaamAtj to when tbej 
administered a dmbciieal niztiife, which made him 
kll into SOI ftixiflHsa -vomitiDg that he died an hour 
after. As ^m poor maaMr had east wp no geld 
^rom. his stomal, they did not think it worth their 
while to force the same drink down the throat of 
Pinto, so they carried him ashore^ to & town called 
Ciaca, to sdil him for a slave. Bizt^ although thej 
showed him thcree da^ in thenflurkety noboify would 
boy ham. They then turned hmi out of doors, 
hmigry and almost aaked; and for six-mid-tbirty 
days he had no otiur meaas to Hue ^bmat what he 
got by b^;ging from domr to doer, *^ which, God 
knows, was rery little, in xv^aid those of the country 
were extreme poor.*' At last, as he was tying in 
the MB, npon tiie sand l^ the sea-shore, and la- 
menting his ill fortune with himselj^ it pleased God 
that a Mohammedan, born in the island of Pslim- 
bang, came accidentally by and entered into discourse 
with him. Upon learning that he was a Portu- 
guese, and that money might he made at Malacca 
in the way of merchandize, the Moorman soon loaded 
a bark for that port, and took Pinto with him. They 
arrived without accident, and, after a month's resi- 
dence at Malacca, Femam Mendez recovered his 
health and strength. 

He was then sent by Dom Pedro de Faria to the 
kingdom of Pahang, in charge of a barque laden 
with merchandize, and consigned to a factor of the 
Captain-Greneral of Malacca. He arrived at Pa- 
hang, the place of his destination, and landed the 
goods.* There was a charming appearance of tran- 

* Pahang was, no donbl; a town on the Pahang^ the 
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qailiity tn ihe ooimtay; bot lo! the nigfat be- 
fore the moiaing oa wliicii Piato was to re- 
embark in order to Tetum to Malaeea, the King 
of Borneo's amfaanador, finding tbe King of 
Pafaang in bed witii his wife, slew bm graeioiis 
Majesty. Upon this tbe rabbie bix»ke oot in insur- 
rection, and consoled tbemsdves for the death of 
their king by pinndering the town. They attacked 
the house of Dom Pe(hro's laetor, and earried off 
eyerytfaing in it. And tlius Piato was obliged to 
depart without a ducat of ^1 the 10,000 dueats* 
worth of goods he had bnmght with him from 
Malacca. Not liking to return to Dom Pedro 
thus empty-handed, he went to Pantani,* where 
he wtts Tery well meemd by tbe fiativ^ king, and 
by some Portuguese who had formed a 'Stchorj 
there. Wliile he was easting about, to hit upon 
some fli^bod «f maddag up Imr the serious losses he 
had sustaued at Pahang, they happily heard of 
tliree great junks, «f China, very rick, and apper- 
taiiiiiig to Mi^smmedan merdiants, natives of the 
kingdom of Pahang. After some short delibera- 
tion, Pinto a»d his «ountr3n»en lesolved to capture 
these JBBks. The enterprise proved of «asy exe- 
cutioo ; and the priae was so valuable that Femam 
J/Lendei considered himself ueiok ^an indemnified 
for all that had been Jost at Pahang. 

Pinto remained at Pantani tw«ity-gix days, to 
sell the Chinese commodities. In this interval 

greatest river of the Afalay pemmmla; on the eastern side 
o£ windi it Alls h^ thesea. 

* BMilBBi, er radwr PaitaBi is die most aon^bem of the 
small khaigiaasi «b the MxHj pemnsola, subject to Siam. 
It is the most liBrtile and preiuetive 'of all those Malay states. 
Its eapital was<oiiee orach fretptieHted hr vessels going from 
Hindustan to Siam, Cochin CLma, or China. 
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a foyst* from Malacca . arrived, commanded by 
Antonio de Faria, a relative of Dom Pedro. An- 
tonio's mission was both diplomatic and commer- 
cial : he came to conclude some treaty with the 
native prince, and to sell a cai^ of goods. Being 
puzzled how to dispose of a great quantity of woollen 
and cotton cloths, the manufactures of India, he 
was advised by some experienced men to send it all 
to Lugor, a great town in the kingdom of Siam, 
one hundred leagues lower down towards the 
north, '^ for they alleged that this port was 
very rich and of great vent, by reason of a 
world of junks that arrived there daily from 
the isle of Java, from Laos, Tamainpura, Ja- 
para, Demaa, Panamco, Lydayo, Passarvan, Solor, 
and Borneo."+ 

In conformity with this advice, Antonio de 
Faria procured a vessel for the voyage, and ordered 
sixteen Portuguese, of whom Pinto was one, to 
man her. With this vessel, and with goods on 
board to the value of 12,000 crowns, the adven- 
turers reached Lugor Boads, and came to anchor 
at the mouth of the river. But it should appear 
that the fame of their late marauding exploit fol- 
lowed them thither ; for, suddenly, " about 10 of 
the clock, just after dinner," they saw a great junk 

♦ A *« foyst," OP " buss," was a large vessel for the trans- 
port of goods, but only half-decked. 

f It is now perfectly yveW known that Lugor (variously 
written Ligor, Lichar, &c.) was, in old times, the seat of a 
very great trade. It is situated on the Malay peninsula, be- 
tween the bay of Chaiya and Cajoe PatanL It still belongs 
to, or is dependent on, the King of Siam. It now oontaius 
no more than 6000 or 7000 inhabitants, chiefly Malays, Chi- 
nese, and Siamese. It is still annualhr frequented by junks 
from China and other countries, for oottcm, tin, pepper, 
and rattans. 
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coming upon them, and before they could pick 
their teeth this junk grappled their bark with large 
cramp-irons, and some seventy or eighty Moham- 
medans, who had lurked under deck, rushed upon 
it, and cast thence many stones, darts, and lances, 
so that twelve of the Portugals were presently slain. 
The surviving four leaped overboard and swam for 
their lives. One of them was drowned : the other 
three reached the shore, and jdd themselves in the 
nearest wood. The Mohammedans liaving emptied 
her of her good cargo, bored a hole in the bark 
and sank her. Of the three Portugals who were 
hidden in the wood, one died. Two days after 
this, Fernam Mendez and his only remaining com- 
panion were taken up near a river by a native boat, 
on board of which was '^an honourable old woman, 
with a grave countenance." This serious Siamese 
dame was merciful and kind. She comforted them 
in their affliction, entertained them hospitably for 
three-and-twenty days in her own house, and then 
recommended them to a kinsman, a merchant and 
mariner, who was bound for Patani, whence they 
had started on their unfortunate trip. 

Sad was the sorrow and unspeakable the rage of 
Antonio de Faria when he heard from the returned 
Pinto how they had been stripped of goods to the 
worth of the 12,000 crowns which he had borrowed 
at Malacca. He was afraid to return to meet his 
creditors, but he was on fire to meet with the Mo- 
hammedans and pirates, who had robbed him. He 
took a solemn oath upon the Holy Evangelists to 
go in quest of those pirates, and to avenge the 
death of the Portugals. All the company highly 
applauded his resolution; and, at the end of 
eighteen days, he found himself at the head of fifty- 
five fighting men, of whom Fernam Mendez v^ 
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one. They wtre all m^ii of desperate ^riimes, 
and in a very desp«?ate inimonr. They jooight 
have hoisted the Mood-red iag at their mast- 
head. 

It was on Saiurday, the 9th of llay^ 1540, that 
Antonio de Faiia took his departure from Patau. 
He sailed along the coasts of the kingdom of CSam- 
bodja, and cast anchor off the mouth of a river 
named Toobasoy, u^ which the native pilot would 
not undertake to gaide him, as he was unacquaJnted 
with the river. As the Portuguese lay here they 
saw a great sail makiag towards them from the 
main. Antoak) de Faria hoisted the Brteadly flag of 
Oochki-Chiaa. 

" They of the big ship,** says Pinto, ** instead of an- 
swermff ns m the same maoner, and knowing that we 
were rortagab, to whom tbey wished not weU, ga^e as 
very vile jmd base words, and from the top of their 

poop, made a Kaffir slave faiokl up his bare to as, 

with a mighty noise and din of trumpets, dramSy and 
bells, by way of scorn and derision to us.*'* 

Antonio gave them a broadside to teach then 
better manners. They returned the fire; but as 
night was falling it was denned ^xpedieii^ to defer 
the action. 

Early on the following mormag the Portuguese 
who had the watch peroeived '' three black tk^igs" 
coming towards them ; they roused Aatomo, who 
was sleeping on the hatches. '^ To arms ! lo armsi 
instantly to arms T' said that heave adventurer of 
the seas ; and all his people quietly armed, and 
kept themselves snug uiider the bulwarks ; and the 
^< three black things," that were three barques 
** built i' the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark," 

♦Cogan. 
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came swiftly along the hce of the wat^s, and dose 
aloi^de : and oui of them killed good fcHrty men 
upoB the deck of the Portvguese, expecting no pre- 
paixtion and no lenslanee. But AfitosiOy putting 
bimBelf at the head of his fighting mei^ and invoking 
St. Jago, their patron flainty fell so oo«ragpBoudy 
upon the boarders that he kiUed them almost all. 
Then he threw some pots of powder into the tlnree 
dark vessels, and all those that were in them jumped 
into the sea and were drowned, save only five, 
^< whereof one was the Kaffir siave that had showed 
us his tail-end, and another was the ci^ptain of the 
great junk,. Sirailon by name, a notorums pirmief 
and our mortal enemy." In the junk, which was 
presently captured, they found, in silver c^ Japan, 
to the value of 54,000 ducats, besides many other 
rich commo(fities. And very soon after this, ven- 
turing up a river, they captured another richly- 
laden junk- 
Like the bold buccaneers in the Western Worhi, 
these Portuguese adventurem ia the East made no* 
table additions to geography and hytkography ; they 
examiiied Bumy an unknown river aiMi bay, and 
visited many a coast, cape, and island, which no 
European had hitherto seen. Without charts, and 
very often without any native pilot to guide them, 
numerous accidents and calamities were inevitable. 
Bieh with prizes and longing for more, Antonio 
de Faria^ crossing the g^lf of Tonquin, made for 
the great island o£ Hainan, which the Chinese had 
conquered and colonized, and ent^ed the bay of 
Carnoy (probably Can-tcheu), wherein were many 
boats fishing for pearl. Here the Portuguese ma- 
rinens made too open a display of their wealth. Some 
people came on board their ^p, and among the 
rest a venerable man, no doubt a mandarin, who 

o3 
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liirarned them to leave the bay, seeing that strange 
ships were not allowed to enter therein, but if they 
attempted it were burned, and all that were in them, 
forasmuch as that place was destined for the fishing 
of the treasures of the Son of the Sun, the lord 
and emperor of all that world. 

Antonio, who no doubt had an eye to the pearls 
and to the many rich junks periodically passing 
through the narrow strait (now called the Channel 
of Junks) which flows between Hainan and the 
southern extremity of the province of Canton, wished 
very much to stay where he was. He assured the 
venerable gentleman that he and his company were 
merchants of Siam. The mandarin looked very 
suspicious — 

" For," said he, " we vow unto you, that never in our 
lives did we see so many bold young fellows together in 
any merchant-ship as we now see in this of yours, nor 
so spruce and smart ; and it seemeth that in their country 
China silks are so cheap as they are of no esteem, or 
else that they have them at so easy a rate as they have 
given nothing near the value for them, for here we see 
them playing away a whole piece of figured silk at one 
cast of the dice, verily like men that came lightly by it."* 

In the end the venerable man entreated them to 
hasten away from that bay before the arrival of a 
great mandarin, who was coming with a great 
army to superintend and protect the pearl fish- 
ery. Following his advice they went away 
southward, to the river of Tananquim, where he 
assured them they would be very safe. But they 
had not been long in the river ere they were at- 
tacked by two great junks, which very likely had 
been sent after them by the venerable gentle- 
man. Although taken by surprise, the Portuguese 
*Cogan. 
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had the fortune or the valour to conquer both the 
junks. On board of one of them they found some 
unhappy Portuguese prisoners, from whom they 
learned — 

'* That theptnile, the master of the junks, had two 
names, the one Christian the other Pagan, and that his 
Pagan name was Necoda Necauleni, and his Christian 
name Francisco de Saa, being christened at Malacca, at 
such time as Garcia de Saa was captain of the fortress ; 
and for that he (Dom Garcia) was his godfather, and 
had caused him to be baptized, he gave him that name, 
and married him to an orphan maid, a very handsome 
wench, the daughter of an honourable Portugal, to bind 
him the more to our religion and country. But in the 
year 1534, setting sail for China, in a great junk of his, 
wherein there accompanied him twentv of the wealthiest 
Portueals of Malacca, as also his wife, and arriving at 
the island of Pulo-Catan, they stayed two days to take 
in fresh water ; during which time he and his company 
(who were all Chinese like himself) conspired the death 
of the poor Portugals, for to despoil them of their 
goods. So that one night, whilst the Portugak were 
ueeping and little dreaming of such treason, they killed 
them sQl with their hatchets; after which the pirate 
persuaded with his wife that she should turn Pagan and 
adore an idol that Tucan, captain of the junk, had con- 
cealed in his chest, and that then, being free from the 
Christian religion, he would nuuiy her to Tucan, 
who in exchange would give him a sister of his to wife 
that was a Chinese. But in regard she would neither 
adore the idol nor consent to the rest, the dog struck her 
over the head with a hatchet till her brains flew out." * 
Since that time the piratical apostate had com- 
mitted many g^eat atrocities against the Portu- 
guese. 

Antonio de Faria went in a boat with some of 
the Portuguese prisoners, who had told him all these 

♦ Cogan. 
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faets, to seardi for the hodj of the esLvnge ^Ktaoog 
the dead. He was foaod ifidi a great cut OTer his 
head, and quite t^irust through. He had a great 
chain of gold about his neck, to which was fibstened 
an idol of gold with two heads, made ia the ibrm of 
e lizafd^ having the tail and fiaws enamelled with 
green and black. Antonio commanded his head to 
be chopped off, and the body to be chopped into 
pieces and cast into the sea. Sonie barbiajrous act 
of retaliation of this sort usually winds up the £ghts 
with the junks they eneounter. 

As Antonio de Faria eontinuBd hu coorses his 
conduct became mote and more that of a down- 
right eoraair. At the next povt he put mto, ^Mir 
jgreat launches, with streamers and music and joHifj, 
much mistaking his ship, came out to meet him. 
It was a gay bridal party, and in one of the boats 
was the fede, who expected to meet her bridegroom 
on board the Portuguese. The free cruisers took 
the tfaiee boats, and kept the bride and her two 
sisters as prisoners ^ hecaose tiiey w«« young, white, 
and well-favoured," and the rest they sent on shore, 
** because they were aged, full of sorrow, and fit for 
nothing." As the Portuguese sailed away they 
met the jubilant bridegroom coming to the plaee 
with four junks which belonged to his own fitther, 
and which weve eoveawd aJl over wxlh flags, BtrrMi- 
er8,afld faainneis* 

" Passing by us,** saith Pinto, "he saluted us with 
great store of imisie and shows of ctadneBs, being whelly 
ignorant ef hb misfortaae, and that we were oanyiaff 

away liis wife Alas ! we shamefully vmainm 

Wm." 

Ai Multfnnang* Antonio succeeded in sdlliag 

* Apparently in the isknd of Samatra. 
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tfae goods he had captared at a very good profit ; 
but ai( news arrived of his performanees in other 
ports, he was obliged to take a hasty departure 
th^ce. 

In the great bay of Cochin China he fell tooth 
and nail upon another junk, which, in the ordinary 
parlance, is called ^'a notorious Chinese pirate. 
The junk was of course <9onquered and captured, 
and, as '^ some Portugals were found on boaxd with 
their throats 4sut," tfae Chinese prisoners were all 
killed and cast into the sea. 

After cruising for several more months the Por* 
tuguesecommon men,who6e number had been greatly 
increased, became very weary and impatient for « 
partition of goods ; so the determination was taken 
to return towards India, to wiatar in Shun, sell 
the goods there, and divide the profit. But storm 
and terrible tempest overtook ikem; their ship 
and their junk prizes were cast on an unknown 
shore and to)ken to pieces, and all the men were 
drowned except fifty-eight, who were saved by being 
thrown upon " the Isle of Thieves " (not <Mie of the 
Ladrones), a very properly named island for the 
reception of such guests ! It was a desolate {^ace, 
and nothing on it to eat except mdi things as were 
hurtful, rotten, and vile to the taste. 

But le ! (meday, tfae feast of St. Micha/d, as they 
were all drowned in tears and without hqpe of heh^ 
a kite came unexpectedly flying over their heads, 
from i)ehind a point which tiie idand made towards 
the south, and by ehanee let fell a fish called a 
mullet, about a mot long. It fell close to Antonio 
de Faria, who happily was among the saved. It 
somewhat amazed him ; but he got up, and seeing 
what it was, he returned a thanksgiving to God 
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(for, though piratically inclined, Antonio was a de- 
vootman), and then ordered the mullet to be broiled 
and given to such of the sick as most needed it. 

On looking towards the point whence the kite 
came, they saw many more kites, flying and stoop* 
ing. They concluded there must be some good 
prey on which the birds were feeding. They all 
ran thither, and, climbing the high ground, disco- 
vered a low valley full of fruit-trees, and a river of 
fresh water running in the midst. Before they went 
down they luckily perceived a stag newly slain, 
and a tiger preparing to eat him. They set up 
a loud cry, which staired the tiger into a wood, 
leaving the stag as he was. Then they went down 
and feasted, by the river side, upon the stag and 
upon divers mullets, which the kites, also frightened 
by their noise, let &11. 

In this pleasant valley tbey remained till the fol- 
lowing Saturday, when about break of day they 
diseovered a sail making towards the island. In 
brief space of time the vessel, a Chinese, entered 
the natural harbour, and those that were in her 
Btftened her to the shore with two cables, at the 
beak and stem, and lodged a plank ashore to pass 
in and out of her. About thirty big Chinamen, 
more or less, came out ; some went to get wood 
and water, some began to wash their clothes, some 
dressed meat, and others went to wrestling and such 
like pastime. Seeing them all thus, without fear 
or order, Antonio rushed suddenly and quickly 
with his men from the thicket in which they were 
concealed, and gained the vessel. Then casting 
loose the two cables they put to sea, about a cross- 
bowshot from land. The poor Chinamen, hear- 
ing a noise, came running to the sea-side, amazed. 
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dismayed, and not knowing how to help themselves. 
Antonio fired at them with an iron gun he found 
on board, and this drove them scampering into the 
wood. This being done the Portuguese sate com- 
fortably down to eat at their leisure a dinner which 
some of the Chinamen had ordered to be cooked for 
them on board by an old man : <' and this dinner/ 
says Pinto, as if with the water brought to his 
mouth by the recollection of it, '' was a great skil- 
let full of rice with hashed pig's meat ; whereunto we 
fell with good stomachs, as being not a little hungry.'' 

Totally indifferent to the &te of the China- 
men, whom they had so neatly and so oppor* 
tunely tricked, Antonio and ius people bore away 
large. 

The first place they anchored at was Xamoy, 
described as a small village. Here they exchanged 
their small vessel for a better, by boarding a junk 
at midnight. They only found in the junk seven 
or eight Chinese mariners ; and these careless fel- 
lows, without any watch upon deck, were &st 
asleep. The boarders bound them hand and foot, 
threatening '^to kill them all if they cried out 
never so little ; which put them in such a fear that 
they durst not so much as squeak." Then cutting 
the cables, Antonio hoisted sail and was away as 
fast as he could. 

Next they fell in with a great Chinese pirate 
ship. They were making ready for action, when 
they perceived that the deck of the ship they were 
about to attack held many men in red caps, such 
as Portuguese mariners wore on board ship. They 
thereupon hailed, and making themselves mutually 
known, they discovered that the Chinese pirate 
and owner of this junk had many Portuguese in 
his pay, and was a great friend to them. Ajod here- 
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lUKA Antimio de Faria struck a faargain with the 
Caunamaiiy eDgaging t» crwae and ptunder ia 
concert with him^aad to allow him one-thiid of all 
spoil taken. 

Ever since the loss of his skip and property at 
Lagor, Antonio had been loogiDg to enoovaiex 
*^ the dog Coia Aches^'' the savage fdk>w who had 
achieved that expknt. Now as he was cmishig 
with his friend and partner the CluBamaB, he leU 
in with a little fishing-boat, wherein were oght 
wounded Pofftuguese, who had bees quite leeeotly 
robbed and barbaroualj treated bf this very Coia 
Achem, and who told Antonio that he might find 
him anchored at an isle not far ofL 

The vindictive Portug^iese were soon alongside 
the barbarous Mussuhoaan. A desperate bloody 
conflict ensued. .Antonio cut down the pirate 
Achem with his own hand; and such of the Mus- 
sulmans as were not slain by the sword were driven 
overboard into the sea to be drowned. But five of 
them, who were picked up alive, were cast into 
the hold, ^^ in order to be tortured, so as to answer 
questions.'' ^'But/' adds Pinto, <'they fairly tore 
one another's throats with their teeth, and kUled 
one another for dread of what they eiLpeeled from 
us; which yet could not keep them from being 
dismembered by our servants, and afterwurds thrown 
into the sea, in company of the dog Coia Achem, 
< Great Captain of the King of Bintam, the Shed- 
der and Drinker of the Blood of Portugak,' as he 
had styled himself in his ordinaiy letl^s and mes* 

Jrhere can be no doubt that these fierce deter* 
mined Mohanmedaos were Malays. Nor can there 
be much doubt, however lightly he might eetinmte 
the blood of mere infideb MMipagaas, that F^nam 
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MeMiee, wkile aarving with ABtonio and tbe 
pintes, cantraeted an anioimt of ^taatt and sin 
wiiach afterwards weighed heavily upon his con- 
fidence, and droTe him tQ ooofession and long and 
severe penance among the Portuguese monks of 
Malacca. 

Aecovdingto Femam's enumeration there pe- 
rished of Coia Aehem's people three hundred 
and eighty, and of Dom Antonio's people forty-two, 
eight of whom were real Portuguese^ whose loss 
afflicted him more than all the rest. As this 
captain of adventure was a very devout Catholic^ 
he used the names of our Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary as his war cry ; and he always had prayers, 
and generally along sermon, after each of his mur- 
derous battles. 

Making allowance for the difference of their re- 
ligion, it was much the same with many of our 
buccaneers, who preceded their attacks upon the 
Spaniards by prayers and followed them by thanks- 
giving. Captain Sawkins, one of the most noted 
of their leaders, blew out the brains of one of his 
men, twi his own quarter-deck, merely because the 
fellow, in a fit of absence, had dared to rattle a 
£ee-box on a Sunday. 

Having healed his wounded and cured his sick, 
Antonio de Faria bore away for Liampoo [Ningpo]. 
A fearful storm t)vertook him ; to lighten his vessel 
he was obliged to cut away his masts, and throw 
overboaid good part of his pluxid^ ; and in their 
hurry and oooftision his mariners threw into the sea 
twelve large ahests fuU tf tUver UrtgotSy which he 
had taken from ^* the dog Coia Achem.^ Changing 
his course he fell upon d^e coasts of China, plun- 
dering all the junks he could meet, and occasionally 
landing to ransack a village or besiege a town. 
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Upon taking one place by assault, Dom Antonio, 
to save time and prevent future quarrels about 
division of spoil, told his people that they must 
plunder all they could and as £ist as they could, 
and that every man should keep what he got. He, 
however, rieserved to himself the contents of the 
house of a rich mandarin, who had cruelly insulted 
him in refusing to deliver up some Portuguese 
prisoners. 

'* These things beine done," savs Femam Mendez, 
*^ and all our people having withdrawn, Dom Antonio 
de Faria embarked without any hindrance, and all our 
men were satisfied and happy, carrying away with them 
a good many handsome Chmese girls : and, without tell- 
ing lies, I may say it was a piteous sight to see these damsels 
brought aboard by fours and by iives,tied together with the 
straps of our muskets, and all weeping and in despair, 
while our mariners did nothing but laugh and sing." * 

At last the freebooters made Liampoo [Ningpo], 
where the Portuguese had a strongly-fortified set- 
tlement. They were received with " great affec- 
tion and Christian charity ;" prayers were put up 
for them in the church of " Our Lady of the Con- 
ception ;" they were visited and feasted by the 
richest and noblest of the settlers, who assured 
them that the Chinese empire was in so unsettled 
a state that they might plunder and bum even the 
great city of Canton without danger or difiiculty. 
Thirteen dififerent princes were contending for the 

* Where the name of Cogan, the old translator, is not 
given, we have rendered the passage ourselves from Figuier's 
translation, which we have sufficiently compared with the 
Portuguese original, to feel confident as to its accuracy. As 
well in the original as in the translations the names of many 
places, visited by Pinto, are given in so incorrect or capn- 
^'^us a manner, as to make it difficult or impossible to iden 
them. 
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imperial crown, and waging war in all parts of the 
empire. 

Before quitting Ningpo Antonio de Faria fur- 
nished himself with a Portuguese priest or friar 
for each of his ships, in order that mass might be 
reffularly peribrmed at sea. He ran down to the 
gulf of Nanquin; but finding too many ships in 
those parts, he ventured no attack, but sailed away 
for the defenceless islands of the Chinese sea. The 
boldness with which the Portuguese navigated this 
unknown sea, and ran among the islands without 
chart, and oft-times without any pilot, is matter of 
astonishment and admiration ; and Fernam Mendez's 
account of what he saw in this new world is, in the 
main, sober and correct. In many instances his 
truthfulness has been confirmed by our navigators 
of the last and of the present century. 

The very devout Portuguese, settled at Ningpo, 
had learned from some Chinese that to the north- 
east there was an island called Callemplay, con- 
taining the tombs of seventeen Chinese kings, all 
made of gold, and surrounded by many idols, cast 
in the same precious material. It was in search of 
these golden tombs and idols that Antonio de Faria 
was navigating. For a long time they seemed to 
evade his pursuit. At last, when his crew was in 
despair and mutinous, he hit upon the island and 
upon some of the graves. But, alas! the cold 
turned out to be only burnished brass or gilded 
copper. The Portuguese, however, burst open the 
g^ves, and there, among the dried bones of the 
dead, they found a great quantity of silver. 

After many adventures and not a few disasters, 
Antonio de Faria, during a typhoon, suffered a 
dreadful shipv/reck in the bay of Nanquin. The 
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flpotlB of the tombB and all tlie booty were lost, and 

only fourteen Portuguese saved their lives. 

" Bebdd," says Femam, " how great was our disas- 
ter wfaieh befel us on Monday, the sUk of August, ia the 
jrear 1542 ; &r vrkach may God be paused far ever- 



The desert country upon which they were cast — 
without ammonitioD, without arms, and without any 
manner of implement — swarmed with tigers: to 
save their lost oomiades, whose bodies were washed 
a-fibore, £rom beii^ devoured by tbe beasts, they 
with their hands and nails dug graves in the sand, 
and so buried them. Tbey then marehed along tiie 
coast towards the north, in search of some inha- 
bited place. In crossing a narrow iidet of the sea, 
(htee of the surviven, being too weak to swim, 
were miserably drowned. 

** These three Portuguese were very honoarable men ; 
and two f^them were bft>dien:tfae one named Mdchior 
Barhosa, the other GasfMur Barbosa ; as for the thisd, 
named Francisco Borges Cayciro, he was also their cou- 
sin : all three were natives of Ponte de lima, a city of 
Portugal, and very accomplished in valour/' 

After passing another miserable night, exposed to 
cold and wind and rain, and to the attadu of the 
tigers, and after marching another whole day, they 
perceived at evening-tide a great fire, and soon came 
up with five Chinamen, who were burning or making 
ehareoal in a wood. These good-natured peasants 
gave them some rice to eat, and pointed out the 
way to a pagoda and bospital where pi^ims were 
wont to find food and lodging^ When questioned 
by the £our bonzes, or priests, at the hospitium, who 
the^ were and whence they came, the Portuguese 
said that they were natives of the kingdcm of Siam, 



jpooT honeei fiskemeti, wko had Aufiered sh^pwreek 
ia the hay of Nanquin; and hereupen they met 
with a most humaBe and hospitable reoeptioD. 
Whea these beazes, who were very poor, had eater- 
tained them two or three days, they sent them ob 
to another ho^pitium, three leagues off, which was 
very rich. The^e places of refuge for pilgrims 
and for the poor of all classes were very numerous 
in China, and they had been £dthfully described by 
Marco Poloi. 

The rich bonzes sent for a ani^^eoa to core their 
hurts, and lodged and fed the Portuguese Siamese 
during eighteen days. Femam Mendez and his 
companions then went on to a Chinese town, where 
they played the part of poor pilgrims and mendi- 
cants, and obtained some money from the people. 
But at a village a little &rther on they were less 
fortunate. The villagers, not committing a very 
great mistake, took them for foreign robbers^ fell 
upon them, and, after beating them with their ^ts, 
threw them into a tank which was full of sharp 
biting leeches. From this uncomfortable prison 
they were liberated by a gentleman who chanced to 
pass that way ; and they continued their march, very 
hungry and bleeding all over. They soon arrived at 
the mansion of a great mandarin who was sick and 
all but in articulo mortis^ and who asked whether 
any one among them knew how to cure a fever? 
They had not this knowledge, nor had they any 
drugs or charms about them. Nevertheless, the 
oTd gentleman entertained them very hospitably, 
and sent them on their way the next morning. Two 
months they wandered through the immense pro- 
vinces of China, begging in the villages, and avoid- 
ing as much as possible the great towns, for fear of 
being detected as Portuguese mariners. At las^ *~ 
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an evil hour, they entered the town of Taypor. 
There they were seen, as they were begging from 
door to door, by a sharp magistrate, who caused 
them to be arrested, loaded with chains and iron 
collars, and cast into a frightftil prison. 

" We remained the whole of twenty-six days in that 
rude and miserable prison ; and I mat confess that we 
thought we were there twenty-six thousand years, be- 
cause of the great evils we sudered : and it came to this, 
that one of our comrades, by name Juan Rodriguez Bravo, 
died upon our hands, eaten up by lice/* 

But one morning, when they were thinking of 
nothing less, they were dragged out of this prison, 
and embarked on a canal for the city of Nanquin, 
together with twenty or thirty Chinese criminals. 
At a town on their way they met a poor Muscovite, 
who had been five years in prison upon a &Ise 
accusation of having killed a Chinaman. Almost 
as soon as they arrived at Nanquin, which is cor- 
rectly described as an immense city, the second in 
rank in the empire, they were examined by a very 
rigorous mandarin, who ordered them a terrible 
flogging on the bare back. This punishment 
caused the death of two of them. Some charitable 
priests attended the nine survivors, healed their 
wounds, and then procured that they should be sent 
on to the grand imperial court of appeal at Fekin, 
the capital. 

The unhappy Portuguese ascended the grand 
canals, wtiich struck them with astonishment, as 
they have since done English travellers familiar 
with the inland water communications of our age 
and country. They were also charmed with the 
number of the bridges and the magnificence of the 
pagodas, tombs, fountains, and arches of triumph. 
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While on his way to Pekin^ Fernam Mendez 
launches out into an historical account of the 
origin and foundation of the Chinese empire, and 
into a description of " the Great Wall," that won- 
der of the world, which had been built in remote 
ages to protect China fh>m the Tartars. The ac- 
count and the description are both avowedly taken 
upon trust from the Chinese, who have their full 
share of the Oriental spirit of exaggeration. But 
Fernam assures us that he afterwards saw the Great 
Wall several times, and carefully measured it; 
and his description, which was, we believe, the first 
given by any European traveller (Marco Polo 
having taken no notice of the Wall), is, on the 
whole, admirably correct, clear, and sober. This 
is one of the many things in his book which ought 
to have relieved Fernam Mendez from the imputa- 
tion of being a '' liar of the first magnitude." 

" At last," says our traveller, " on Tuesday, the 9th of 
October, in the year \ 544, we arrived in the grand city 
of Pekin, whither, as I have aforesaid, we were sent by 
appeal ; and, bound as we were, three by three, we were 
cast into a prison, where, for our welcome, we received 
each of us thirty stripes of the whip, which made some of 
us very ill." 

In the end, however, they were acquitted by the 
supreme court, and liberated with a free permis- 
sion to go again a-begging. For two months and 
a half they enjoyed this liberty in Pekin ; and 
amongst that countless population they found many 
charitable people. They were then sent to the city 
of Quansi,* where they were taken into the service 

* Quinsai, or Kinsai ("ow Hang-tchew-foo), in the pro- 
vince of Manji. This city had been visited and described by 
Marco Polo, who speaks of its population and trade as being 
immense. 
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This was enough to drive all £unily pride out of 
the shirtless, breechless, Portuguese adventurers. 
But their punishment was not yet over. At the 
end of the forty-six days they were brought before 
a very great and very austere judge, who told 
them that they deserved to be banished for life to 
mountains and deserts, where they might hear the 
roaring of wild beasts as savage as themselves. 
After this harangue they received another general 
flogging ; and they were then removed to another 
prison, where they were treated more mildly. 

'** But this did not hinder us from detesting the Fonsecas 
and the Maduleyms, and above all the devil who had 
led us into this infamous trouble." 

At length, after two more months of captivity, 
the governor took pity on them, and they were 
released, though only to be slaves in perpetuity,, 
and under the doom that if they ever quarrelled 
and fought again among themselves, whether about 
the antiquity of their families or aught else, they 
would all be instantly scourged to death. 

*< But, in effect," continues Femam, whose back was 
not yet healed of the floggings he had already gotten, 
** God gave us the grace to live with one another from 
that day forward in all peace and concord." 

Although their task -masters made them work 
very hard, they were still obliged to beg from door 
to door for their daily bread or rice. Luckily, one 
of them, Gaspar de Moreyles by name, was a very 
good musician, 'Splaying the guitar and singing 
to it with a voice which was not a bad one ; and 
this music was very agreeable, to the richer sort of 
Chinamen, who pass their lives in banquets and the 
.delights of the flesh ; and so they called Gaspar in 
very frequently for their pastime, and never sent 
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him away empty-handed." The minstrel gene- 
rously shared the proceeds with his comrades. 

One evening, as Femam was returning all alone 
from a neighbouring thicket, with a JMindle of fire- 
wood for his master at his back, he chanced to en- 
counter a strange mysterious man^ who, aflter some 
precaution, made himself known as a Christian and 
Portuguese ! He was Vasco Calvo, son of Diego 
Calvo, who in former times had been captain of a 
ship belonging to a nobleman of Portugal. He had 
accompanied an embassy which Lopo Suarez had sent 
to Canton, and had escaped with his life when the 
rest of the embassy were murdered in that city.. 
He had been detained seven- and-twenty years in 
the country, but had been allowed to marry a Chi- 
nese woman, and, being a calm prudent man, he had 
thriven in worldly goods, having a house and ser- 
vants of his own. He bade Mendez go and secretly 
invite his comrades ; and that same night he gave 
them all a good supper, and good Catholic prayers 
after it, with the Pater Noster, Ave Mqria, CredOy 
and Salve Begina. 

Several months passed tranquilly enough, but 
one night — ** on Wednesday, the 3rd of the 
month of June, in the year 1544, a little afler mid- 
night — so great a commotion took place among the 
citizens of Quinsai, that to hear their cries and the 
noise they made on every side, one would have 
said that the whole world was going to be turned 
upside down." • 

Fernam Mendez and his companions all rose 
and ran to the house of Vasco Calvo, to ask the 
meaning of the hubbub. 

"He answered us with tears in his eyes that certain 
Qws had been received that the Great Khan, or King of 
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the Tartars,bad fallen upon the cit^ of Fekin with a gfreater 
army than had ever been seen since the days of Adam. 
In that army, as people said, there were twenty-seven 
kings, who, among them all, conducted 1,800,000 men, 
of which 600,000 were cavalry ; and these had marched 
by land with 80,000 rhinoceroses that drew the chariots 
and baggage of the army; and at for the 1,200,000 
infantry, they had c<wie by sea in 17,000 vessels 1 And 
the Emperor of China, feeling himself too weak to resist 
so great a force, had taken refuj^e in the city of Nanquin ; 
and it was believed for certain that one of the great 
Tartar captains was already in a forest only a league and 
a half from Quinsai, and was about to march upon the 
town with 70,000 horse!" 

This is, indeed, a grand specimen of numerical 
exaggeration ; but it must be borne in mind that 
Vasco Calvo is talking in a surpassingly great 
fright, and is only quoting the numbers as he had 
heard them from the still more terrified Chinese. 
Unless we change them into camels, which were 
used by the Tartars, or into elephants, which they 
drew from Cochin-China and Siam, we hardly 
know what to make of the draught-rhinoceroses — a 
species of monster so dull and obstinate that no use, 
as fiur as we know, has ever been made of it, except 
in its hide and horns. 

But the great indisputable ^t is, that there was 
at this time a Tartar invasion of China, conducted 
by an immense army or union of hordes. 

In the year 1366 the Chinese succeeded in casting 
off the Mongol Tartar yoke, and in expelling the 
degenerate descendants of that great emperor, Kub- 
lal Khan, whom Marco Polo had served. The 
native dynasty of Ming was then placed upon the 
throne, and Nanquin was made the capital of the 
empire. About the year 1408, Yoong-lo, the third 
emperor of the Ming line, transferred the capital tc 
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Pekiu, in order to be nearer to the frontier, to keep 
in check the Eastern Tartars, who had been joined 
by many of the expelled Mongols. From this 
union sprang the Manchow or Manchu Tartars, 
who, from the middle of the fifteenth to nearly 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when they 
achieved the conquest of the Celestial Empire, 
rarely allowed the Chinese any peace.* 

The number of these Tartar hordes that were 
frequently brought into the field Mas prodigious. 
In the end it was one entire population poured upon 
another. But let us return to the poor Portuguese, 
who found themselves exposed to the risk of being 
crushed in the collision. 

They asked their friend Vasco Calvo what they 
were to do in these straits. 

'* Calvo, very sad and dejected, made answer, ^ My 
brothers, would it were possible that we were now back 
in our own dear country, between Lauria and Curucho, 
or in the green bushes where I have often hid mvself 
for there we should be safe : but since that cannot be, all 
that we have to do is to recommend ourselves to God, and 
pray for his assistance.' And so my com- 
rades and I, being nine in number, passed the rest of 

that night in great uneasiness and lUSliction 

And early in the morning the enemy showed themselves 
with a terrible countenance. They were divided into 
seven dense battalions, having standards striped with 
green and while, which are the colours of the King of 
Tartary. And in that order they marched to the sound 
of drums, which they played in their manner, until they 
reached a great pagoda which was not far from the waifs 
of the city. In their vanguard they had a great many 
light horse, who, galloping confusedly with their lances 
lowered, went round and round the battalions. Having 

* It was in the year 1G44 that Shunchy, the first of the 
^bu dynasty, which now reigns, ascended die throne. 
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in this order arriTed at the iM^^oda, they halted there a 
good hali-hour, aad formea themselves, to the sound of 
warlike instruments which kept continually playing, into 
the form of a half-moon, whien gradually closed upon the 
city. Then, as they saw themselves near to the walls, 
at the distance it might he of a musket-shot, they sud- 
denly rushed forward, crying so frightfully that you 
would have said heaven and earth were comine together. 
And in die next moment they raised 2000 ladders, which 
they had brought with them for that purpose, and gave 
the assault on all sides, scaling the walls with a most re- 
solute courage. Now, albeit at the beginning the be- 
sieged made some resistance, they could not prevent the 
enemy from effecting their object ; for, by means of cer- 
tain Imttering-rams loaded with iron, they burst open 
the four gates of the city so opportunely, that they 
made themselves masters of the city, after having 
killed the governor, together with a great number of 
mandarins and gentlemen who had run to defend the 
entrances. There was no longer any resistance ; and 
those barbarians put the whole city to the sword, and it 
is said that the number of the slam amounted to more 
than 60,000, comprised in which were many ladies 
and young women grandly beautiful, belonging to the 
richest lords of Quinsai. After the bloody massacre of so 
many people, fire was set to the proud city ; private houses 
and tne most sumptuous temples were levelled with 
the ground, and not a stone was left upon another. Tho 
enemy remained seven days, and then returned towards 
Pckin, where their king was, carrying away with them 
vast quantities of gold and silver and rich merchandize." 

They also carried away the poor Portuguese as 
slaves. The Tartars soon discovered that these 
men were courageous, and had extraordinary skill 
in the art of war. One of them, George Mendez, 
offered to show them how to take a strong Chinese 
castle, before which they had suffered great loss. 
As some reward for their skill and their valour in 
the assault, the Tartar general gave them all golden 
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bracelets, and seated them near him at table. 
George Mendez was further recompensed by the 
present of a beautiful horse, and a round sum of 
money. The Portuguese had proved themselves 
too valuable as soldiers to be allowed to take 
their departure, as they had proposed doing, for 
the isle of Hainan, where they might have found 
some conveyance to Malacca; but they were 
now treated with great honour. They followed 
the Tartar general to the camp which the king, 
or grand khan, had established round Pekin. 
They were presented to his Manchu Majesty, who 
was seated on a rich throne, with thirteen tributary 
kings by his side, and whose whole court was £dx 
more splendid and more civilized than the strangers 
had expected. Making some occasional allowances 
for his numerals, we consider Femam Mendez's 
descriptions of this court, of the native Chinese 
court, and of the ceremonies and observances of 
both, to be substantially correct. 

The Tartars had not taken the city of Pekin ; nor 
did they take it this campaign. At the approach 
of winter they raised their siege and began the 
march back to their own country. In the follow- 
ing spring the grand khan was induced to permit 
Fernam Mendez and seven of his companions to 
return to the coast, retaining only George Mendez, 
who, flattered by the honours he had received, vo- 
lunteered to continue in the Tartar service. Those 
who departed received some money from the khan, 
and were recommended to the protection of an 
ambassador he was sending to Cochin- China. 

" Also, before our departure, George Mendez gave us 

•«nd ducats ; which it was very easy for him to do, 

^t his revenue already amoanted to six ^Hnit^ fMi ^ 
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and be accompanied us all the first day ; but at last we 
separated, not without shedding many tears, he from 
time to time regretting that he should have condemned 
himself to a voluntary exile from his friends and country/' 

The Tartar ambassador behaved kindly to the 
strangers, and without danger or difficulty they 
arrived with him at the court of the ruler of Cochin- 
China, which was then in a populous city, called 
by Fernam Mendez the city of Panangum.* 
The court he describes as being exceedingly mag- 
nificent ; and his description is more than corro- 
borated by the Jesuit missionaries who afterwards 
visited Cochin-China. 

The Portuguese followed the court to anothei 
great city, named Uzanlue,f where the king made a 
triumphal entrance, having in his train two hundred 
superb elephants with turrets on their backs, and an 
amazing number of horses loaded with sacks, full 
of the heads and bones of the enemies he had con- 
quered in battle. Here his majesty not only gave 
the foreigners f^ leave to depart, but also furnished 
them with a vessel to carry them to any part 
where they might hope to find a Portuguese ship, 
or some craft bound for Malacca. For seven days 
they descended a beautiful fresh-water river, which 
pursued a very indirect and winding course to the 
sea. t Mendez describes the towns> villages, palaces, 
and pagodas on the banks as truly magnificent. 
Recent travellers, though much struck by the in- 

* Possibly Panomping, in Camboja. 

t Ko doubt Hn^, which is now the metropolis of the whole 
ooontrv. 

X This was probably the ^eat river S^-gon, or Caung, 
the entire course of which is said to be more than a 
fhoasand miles. 
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dustry and ingenuity of the people, have not found 
this magnificence anywhere in the country ; but 
Cochin-China has been subjected to horrible wars 
and revolutions, and, like other neighbouring states, 
has greatly retrograded since the sixteenth century. 
Upon reaching the coast these eight Portuguese 
quarrelled so violently as to the course which they 
ought next to pursue, that they were very near 
having another general combat. This so disgusted 
a grandee of the court, who had accompanied them 
thus far by order of the king of Cochin-China, that 
he refused to be the bearer of their messages or 
letters of thanks, saying that he would rather have 
his head cut off by the king than offend God by 
having anything more to do with such turbulent 
godless men. Although lefl in a starving state 
upon a lonely island, their fierce quarrel was ended 
only by the sudden apparition of a fleet or squadron 
of Chinese or Malay pirates, who pressed them into 
their service. These rovers were soon attacked by 
a superior force and lost one of their junks, in 
which were five of the Portuguese. They then ran 
through a thickly-studded archipelago, and finally 
reached one of the islands that form the kingdom 
of Japan, where the pirates sold the merchandize 
they had plundered. Fernam Mendez remained 
five months and a half in Japan, delighted by the 
beauty and fertility of the country, as well as by the 
skill and refinement of the inhabitants, and being 
very kindly treated by princes and people, who had 
not yet conceived that jealousy of Europeans which 
subsequently made tlieir country even more inac< 
cessible than China. He had, however, one very 
serious mischance. A young son of the king 
overloaded Fernam's harquebuse, and was nearly 
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killed by the bursting of the barrel ; the afflicted 
father and mother of the youth, and the ministers 
and priests, threatened torture and death to the 
owner of the gun ; but Mendez undertook to act as 
surged : the young prince recovered, and then all 
was joy and g^ratitude. Femam was rewarded with 
money and presents ; and was finally allowed to 
take his departure with his only two remaining 
comrades, in a great row>boat. 

Tlie three arrived safely, and with much gold 
and silver and rich merchandize of Japan, at the 
Portuguese settlement of Liampo,* which they had 
lefl so long ago to encounter such strange vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The property they brought 
with them, and the tempting account they gave of 
the great wealth, beauty, and fertility of Japan — a 
country hitherto unknown to the Portuguese,!— 
secured them a very warm welcome from their 
countrymen : — 

" The manner in which we were received is not to be 
described. A devout procession was immediately or- 
dered to render thanks to God for his great favours. .... 
And this procession was made from the church of our 
Lady of the Conception even unto the church of St. 
James, where we had mass and a sermon." 

The sermon being finished, they forthwith con- 
sulted how they might make the wealth of Japan 
their own, by conquest, by commerce, or by piracy. 
Femam describes his countrymen as being abso- 

* Ningpo. 

t We Deed scarcely add, that the Japanese empire is still 
very imperfectly known. Sitkok^ or Sikokb, one of the 
group of islands which constitute the empire, has never been 
visited by li^uropeans. Of other of the islands we are ac 
quainted only with the coasts. 

H 3 
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iutely intoxicated by the new profpect of gain he 
had opened to them. Within fifleen days they got 
ready for sea nine junks. Our adventurer embarked 
in one of them ; and they all set sail, like mad, 
for the golden Japan. They had neithlfr chart 
nor pilot ; and their greedy hurry was far too 
great to allow them to take any precautions in their 
navigation. In the midst of a storm and the dark- 
ness of night, seven out of the nine junks struck 
upon a re^ of Tocks and were lost. 

''And this our loss was estimated to amount to more 
than 800,000 ducats of merchandize ; besides that greater 
loss of 600 persons, of whom 140 were Portuguese, all 
rich men and honourable I " 

And soon the two remaming junks were separated 
by the storm, never to meet again. The one which 
bore Pinto and his evil fortunes was eventually 
wrecked on one of the Loo-Choo islands* Twenty- 
four men and a few women escaped to the shore ; 
the rest perished in the sea. The poorer natives of 
the island, and especially the female part of them, 
were very kind and hospitable, shedding tears at 
the sight of their miseries, and bringing them rice, 
fish, and fruit, and collecting clothes wherewith to 
cover them. But anon there arrived a courier 
from the king of those islands, with orders that the 
strangers were to be carried to the capital city. 
There, bound tog^ether like criminals, they were 
carried before a high court of justice, and were 
charged with the murder of some of the natives of 
Loo-Choo, who chanced to be at Malacca when it 
was taken by the Portuguese. The judges, who 
had received very correct information from some 
Chinese, also tax^ them with being pirates by pro- 
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fession, and cruel to those who had fallen into their 
hands. The Portuguese pleaded that it was not 
piracy, hut free -trade — and, sometimes, war — that 
they followed ; that they had just laws and a very 
great king, although he was a long way off, and that 
they themselves were all honourable men. This, 
however, did not prevent the king from sentencing 
them all to be quartered — " their q\iarters to be 
hung up in the public places, that all the world 
might see his majesty's justice." The death sen- 
tence was to be executed in four days ; but the 
news of it almost caused what the French revolu- 
tionists were wont to call " a revolt of women.*' * 
The wife of a great officer ran to the house of her 
niece, who had g^ven refuge to the wife of one of 
the Portuguese, and had conceived a great affection 
for the poor woman. Now this niece was a beau- 
tiful young lady, Q,nd was married to the governor 
of the city ; and she and her aunt tore their cheeks 
with their nails, and made such a noice of weeping, 
shrieking, and lamentation, that well nigh all the 
women of the city rushed out of their houses, 
carrying their children with them. They all ran 
to the house of the great lady, where was the poor 
Portuguese wife, more dead than alive ; and when 
they had heard all the story, they said that the 
strangers should not, must not die ! And then and 
there they wrote a letter to the king's mother, im- 
ploring her to intercede for a general pardon. 
This letter was carried by a young lady of rank. 
The royal matron had as tender a heart as the rest 
of the liOo-Choo women ; she wept and prayed, and 
would not leave her son, the king, until the paxdoa 
was granted, and signed and sealed. 

* Emeute de femmes. 
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When they were liberated from the dread of 
imminent death, and from their hard prison, Pinto 
and his companions were dressed in good native 
clothes, and conducted to the house of one of the 
great ladies, their benefactresses ; and all the ladies 
of the city went thither to congratulate them, 
showing by their countenances how happy they 
were in the success of their merciful, generous, en- 
thusiastic efforts. " Such,*' says Fernam Mendez, 
** was the effect of their good- nature, which is com- 
mon to all the women of these islands." During 
forty-six days the Portuguese were lodged in the 
best houses, and made to fare of the very best. 
The mild, hospitable, generous character here given 
of the Loo-Choo islanders is not to be considered 
as one of Pinto's romances ; for it has been more 
than confirmed by English navigators of our own 
day.* 

But sorry was the return which Fernam Mendez 
made for all this generosity I He pointed out to 
his countrymen how rich and fertile were those 
islands, how conveniently situated for trade, and 
how easy to conquer I And he hoped that the 
Almighty would some day inspire the Portuguese 
nation to undertake an expedition thither " princi- 
pally for the exaltation and increase of the holy 
Catholic faith; and, after that, for the great 
profits which might be derived therefrom." 

At the end of their forty-six days of ease and 
feasting the Portuguese were embarked in a good 

* See, particularly, Captain Basil Hall's ' Voyage of Dis- 
coverv to the West Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-Choo 
Islaud ; ' Captain Beechey's * Voyage to the Pacific and 
Bchring's Straits ; ' Parker's ' Journal of an Expedition from 
«'"capore to Japan.' 
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junk, the captain of which had the strictest of com- 
mandments from the king to convey them safely to 
their countrymen at Ningpo, and to treat them 
with all kindness on the voyage. Before they took 
their departure their friends made them many 
presents — 

" In such sort that there was not one of us but carried 
away to the value of a hundred ducats ; and as for the 
Portuguese woman of whom I have already spoken, she 
had more than a thousand ducats' worth, in silver and in 
other commodities ; and with this capital her husband, 
in less than a year, made up for all his losses by ship- 
wreck." 

They arrived safe and sound at Ningpo. They 
were again received with kindness — but this time 
there was no religious procession. Pinto imme- 
diately made up his mind to get him back to Ma- 
lacca, and there begin, da capOy to try his fortunes. 
He landed at that place as poor as he was when he 
first arrived in the East. His old patron Pedro de 
Faria, who was still governor of Malacca, imme- 
diately gave him employment, and as he was now 
conversant with the customs and with most of the 
languages of the countries beyond the Ganges^ he 
was sent on a sort of diplomatic mission to the 
Thalueyn river and the great city of Martaban, 
then one of the most splendid places in all Asia. 
He was to cultivate a good understanding with the 
rulers of Martaban, the trade of which city was 
very profitable to the Portuguese ; he was to form 
alliances and engage mercenary forces, seeing that 
Malacca was threatened with a siege by the Achee- 
nese of Sumatra ; and he was carefully to examine 
the coast of the Malay peninsula, for the length of 
300 miles. He left Malacca in a junk, commanded 
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i)y a Moorman, on the 9th of January, 1545. 
There was no lack of adventure on the voyage, 
for Burmans, Peguers, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, 
Assams, and Malays were all seeking to cut one 
another's throats ; and every country, isle, or pro- 
montory Pinto approached was a scene of war. 
About a hundred Portuguese adventurers, fishing 
in these troubled waters, or taking advantage of 
this state of things, were privateering or pirating 
along the coasts, from the Straits of Malacca to 
the mouths of the Irawaddi river, in four small 
but well-armed vessels. They had formed alliances 
with the chiefe of some of the islands, who ad- 
mitted them into their harbours ; but their general 
rule appears to have been to plunder every ship or 
junk that was worth the trouble. They had cap- 
tured, in the course of eight months, twenty- three 
very rich vessels, and an infinitude of smaller ones; 
they had spread the terror of their name far and 
near ; and they had completely interrupted the trade 
of the Tenasserim provinces and the coast of 
Arracan. The temptation was too great to be 
resisted by Fernam Mendez and bis Mohammedan 
captain. "They joined the free-rovers for a season. 
But Pinto's evil star was still ascendant, and in- 
stead of capturing rich junks, he soon found him- 
self engaged in a bloody battle with royal galleys, 
war-boats, and great fighting ships which had been 
sent out to destroy the four cruizers. The Por- 
tuguese gained a splendid victory, and killed a great 
many of the iniidels " on the Vigils of Saint 
Michael the Archangel ;" but Pinto's purse was 
not filled thereby. 

It was not until Friday, the 27th of March, 
1547, that our adventurer arrived at the mouth of 
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ihe Martaban or Thalueyn river. As it was 
already night, the captain cast anchor, intending to 
sail up the river to the great city on the morrow. 
But during the dark liours they heard a heavy 
Bring of artillery in the direction of Martaban, 
which gave them much uneasiness. Nevertheless 
they continued their voyage at daylight; and, 
being favoured by wind and tide, they in a 
few hours doubled a point called Moumayn^* and 
got sight of the immense walls and numberless 
towers of Martaban. But, alas ! that city, which 
was to have been the scene of Pinto's friendly, 
commercial negotiations, was girded on the laud 
side by an immense army, and on the river side by 
an immense fket. In short, the King of Braama 
(the King of the Burmans or Burmese) was con- 
quering ail Pegu, and was laying siege to Mar- 
taban. We have hinted tliat Fernam Mendez is 
not very moderate in the use of numerals. He 
sets down the Burmese besieging army at 700,000 
men, and their fleet at 1700 sail I The siege had 
already lasted six months and thirteen days. 

Fernam Mendez and the Moorman, his captain, 
were thinking of running down the river and of 
making for Bengal, when they were boarded by 
six Portuguese who were serving in the besieging 
army, and who advised them to join, as there was 
a very pretty prospect of prize-money and booty. 
Pinto landed with these adventurers, and found in 
the besiegers' camp a great many Portuguese, 
private men and captains, *'and all rich and in 
good condition.'* He told Cayeyro, the chief of 
them, that he had come as a friend to the ruler of 
Martaban, and that Pedro de Faria's orders were, 
that all the Portuguese were to return to Malacca, 
* Now Molmein. 
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to help to make good that important place against 
the enemy. To this Cayeyro replied, that those 
foes had been so beaten and butchered in other 
wars, that there was not the least fear of their 
besieging Malacca; that they and their people 
were well employed as they were, that they would 
take care and do nothing " against the service or 
interest of God and the King of Portugal," and 
that the best thing Finto and his people had to do 
was to remain in camp and help to reduce Mar- 
taban. Our sailor-diplomatist did not need much 
persuasion: he stayed. His account of the bar- 
baric siege, of the fighting, the negotiations, and 
the wiles and stratagems that were resorted to on 
either side, is very interesting and truth-like. In 
more particulars than one it resembles the details 
given by British officers who served in our Burmese 
war in 1824-5. 

At last, being betrayed by some Portuguese, 
and by many of his own chiefs, and reduced to 
extremity, the Chambainhaa, or Prince of Mar- 
taban, agreed to surrender, upon the solemn pro- 
jnise of the Burmese king that his life should 
be spared, and that he and all his family should 
be allowed to retire to a Talapoy monastery. 
His Burmese Majesty exhibited all his pomp and 
power on the day of the surrender. His choice 
warriors put on their richest armour and gayest 
dresses, and carried gilded shields and gilded 
-scimetars. 

** He formed an avenue for the Prince of Martaban to 
pass through, and it reached from the gate of the city to 
the royal tent in the camp, a distance of three quarters 
of a league ; and it was formed by double files of troops. 
And among those troops were 36,000 forcisncrs, belong, 
'ns: to 42 different nations, as Portuguese, (Srceks, Venc- 
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tians, Turks, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Tartars, Mongols, 
Abyssinians, Persians, Guzerats, Acheens, Siamese, 
Aracans, Papuas, Celebes, Peguers, Burmans, Tangus, 

Andamans, &c. &c And about one hour 

after mid-day a gun was fired as a signal, and the gates 
of the city were thrown open ; and the conquered prince 
and his wife, and his children and his couii; came forth, 

riding upon small elephants And at the 

piteous sight all the women and children and old men of 
Martaban raised, six or seven times, so loud and frightful 
a cry, that one would have said the end of the world was 
at hand. And these cries and lamentations were pre- 
sently followed by hard blows, which they dealt on tneir 
own visages, beating and cuttins their faces with stones, 
and with so little pity to themselves that they were soon 
all covered with blood. And, verily, the sight was so 
sad, that even the royal Burman guard, albeit men of 
war, and deadly enemies to the Martabans, and, as such, 
but little inclined to compassion, did weep like children 
as they viewed it." 

The captive prince's wife, who had her four 
little chilcfren with her, and very small reliance oa 
the solemn promise of the Burmese conqueror^ 
fainted several times. As the prince passed near 
to the Portuguese captains, who, as Pinto frankly 
confesses, had played a very double and perfidious 
part in this war, he threw himself on the neck of 
his elephant, exclaiming — " Let me not see those 
ungrateful and wicked men ! Kill me, or remove 
them ! or I will go no farther." And, hereupon, 
the captain of the Burman guard reviled the said 
Portuguese, and bade them all retire and go shave 
their beards. 

" Not to tell a lie," adds Pinto, " I was never moro 
hurt in my life than by this public insult offered to the 
honour of my countrymen." 
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The captives were conducted to the Burman 
king's splendid tent, where they knelt and prayed 
for mercy, and where the high priest of Molmein 
joined in their prayer. They were forthwith con- 
signed to the keeping of two great chiefs or won- 
gees, the poor prince being separated from fais 
wives and children. 

The Portuguese were deeply irritated and exas- 
perated, " for they were all honourable men ;" but 
they soothed their passions by anticipating the 
plunder of Martaban, whereof they had been pro- 
mised an ample share. His Burmese Majesty^ 
however, being every whit as ctinning and as re- 
gardless of agreements as themselves, played them 
a sorry trick : — 

" The fear which the King of Bramaa was in lest the 
men of war should enter into the cit^ of Martaban, and 
should pillage it, now that it was night, before he had 
done all that which I am hereafter to relate, was the 
cause that he sent to all the gates of the city (being 24) 
Bramaa captains for to guard them, with express com- 
mandment, that upon pain of death no man should be 
suffered to enter in at any of them bef<H^ he had taken 
order for the performance of the uromise which he had 
made to the strangers, to give them tne spoil of it; howbeit, 
he took not that care, nor used such diligence for the 
consideration he spoke of, but only that he might pre- 
serve for himself the Chambainhaa's treasure ; to which 
effect he spent two whole days in conveying it away, it 
being so great that a thousand men were for that space 
altogether employed therein. At the end of these two 
days the king went very early in the morning to an hill, 
called Bcidao, distant from his quarters some two or 
three flight-shots, and then caused the captiuns that were 
at the guard of the gates to leave them, and retire away : 
whereupon the miserable city of Martaban was delivered 
- the mercy of the soldiers, who at the shooting oiF of a 
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cannon, which was the signal tiieneof, entered presently 
into it pell-mell, and so thronging together, that at the 
entering into the gates, it is said, above three hundred 
men were stifled ; for, as there was there an infinite com- 
pany of men of war of difierent nations, the most of them 
without king, without law, and without the fear and 
knowledge of God, they went all to the spoil with closed 
eyes, and therein showed themselves so crueUminded, 
that the thing they made least reckoning of was to kill 
an hundred men for a crown ; and truly the disorder was 
such in the city, as the king himself was fain to go 
thither six or seven times in person for to appease it. 
The sack of this city endured three days and au half, 
with so much avarice and cmelty of these barbarous 
enemies, as it was wholly pillaged, without anything 
left to give an eye cause to covet it. That done, the 
king, with a new ceremony of proclamations, caused the 
Chambainhaa's palaces, together with thirty or forty very 
fair rich houses of his principal lords, and all the pa* 
godas and temples of the city, to be demolished ; so that, 
according to the opinion of many, it was thought that 
the loss of those magnificent edifices amounted to above 
ten millions of gold ; wherewith, not yet contented, he 
commanded all the buildings of the city that were still 
a-foot to be set on fire, wnich, by the violence of the 
wind, kindled in such manner as in that only night there 
remained nothing nnbumt : yea, the very walls, towers, 
and bulwarks were consumed to the foundations. The 
number of them that were killed in this sack was sixty 
thousand persons, nor was that of the prisoners much 
less. There were an hundred and forty thousand houses, 
and seventeen hundred temples burnt, wherein also were 
consumed threescore thousand statues or idols, of divers 
metals. During this siege they of the city had eaten 
three thousand elephants. There was found in this 
city six thousand pieces of artillery, what of brass and . 
iron, an hundred thousand quintals of pepper, and as 
much of sandal, benjamoin, lacre, lignum aloes, cam- 
phire,.silk, and many other kinds of rich merchandize; 
but, above all, an infinite number of commoditiei^. 
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which were come thither from the Indies, in above an 
hundred vessels of Cambava, Acheen, Melinda, Ccilan, 
and of all the Straits of Mecqua, of the Lequois, and of 
China. As for gold, silver, precious stones, and jewels, 
tliat were found there, one truly knows not what they 
were, for those things are ordinarily concealed ; where- 
fore it shall suffice me to say, that so much as the King 
of Bramaa had for certain of the Chambainhaa's treasure 
amounted to an hundred millions of gold, whereof, as I 
have said before, our king lost the moiety, as well for our 
sins as through the malice and envy of wicked dispo- 
sitions." 

The Burman conqueror had no intention of 
keeping his promise with the poor prince of Mar- 
taban. 

" The next day after the city was pillaged, demo* 
lished, and burnt, there was seen in the morning, upon the 
hill where the king was, one-and-twenty pair of gallows, 
twenty of the which were of equal height, and the other 
a little lower erected on pillars of stone, and guarded by 
an hundred Bramaa horsemen ; there were also round 
about the place very large trenches, where a great many 
banners, spott^^ with drops of blood, were planted. As 
the novelty promised somewhat which no man had heard 
of before, six of us Portugals ran thither to see what the 
matter might be ; and as we were going along we heard 
a great noise made by the men of war from the camp, 
whereupon we saw come out of the king's quarter a 
number of horsemen, who, with lances in their hands, 
prepared a great street, and cried out aloud : ' Let no 
man, upon pain cf death, appear in arms, nor utter that 
with his mouth which he thinks in his heart.* A pretty 
way off from these horse was the Xeminbnim, with an 
hundred armed elephants, and a good many foot ; after 
, them went fifteen hundred Bramaas on horseback, cast 
into four orders of files, each of them six in a rank, 
whereof the Tanalaggeras, viceroy of Tanga, was com- 
mander. Then marched the Chiausero Siammon, with 
thousand Siammes, armed with harquebuses ana 
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bnces, all in one battalion. In the midst of these were 
an hundred and twenty women, tied and bound four and 
four together, and accompanied with Talagrepos, men of 
great austerity, and are such as the Capuchins amongst 
us, who laboured all they might to comfort them in this 
last act of life : behind them were twelve ushers with 
maces, that went before Nhay Canatoo, daughter to the 
king of Pegu, from whom this Bramaa tyrant had usurped 
his kingdom, and wife to the Chambainhaa, with four 
children of hers, which were carried by so many horse- 
men : nil these sufferers were the wives or daughters of 
the principal commanders that the Chambainhaa had 
with him in the city, upon whom in the way of a strange 
revenge this Bramaa tyrant desired to wreak his spite, 
and the hatred that he had always borne unto women. 
The most of these poor wretches were between seventeen 
and five-and-twenty years of age, all of them very white 
and fair, with bright auburn hair, but so weak in body 
that oftentimes they fell down in a swoon— out of which, 
certain women on whom the}' leaned, endeavoured still 
to bring them again, presenting them comforts, and other 
such things fit for that purpose, but they would take none 
of them, for that they were, as I have said, so feeble and 
benumbed as they could scarce hear what me Talagrepos 
spake unto them ; only they now and then lifted up their 
hands to Heaven. After the princesses njarched three- 
score Grepos, in two files, praying with their looks fixed 
on the ground, and their eyes watered with tears, saying 
ever and anon in a doleful tone, * TIiou which holdest 
thy being of none hut thyself, so justify our works that tliey 
niay be agreeable to thy justice.' Whereunto others an- 
swered, weeping, * Grant, Lord, that it may be so, that 
through Qur fault we lose not the rich gifts of thy pro- 
7mses. ' A fter these Grepos followed a procession of three 
or four hundred little children, quite naked from the 
girdle-sted downwards, having in their hands great white 
wax lights, and cords about their necks. These, like the 
others, with a sad and lamentable voice, which moved 
every one to compassion, uttered these words : * We most 
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humbly beseech tkee^ O Lord, to give ear tmio &tr erie» and 
groans, and show mercy unto these thy captives, that with 
afuH rejoicing they may have a part of the graces and 
benefits of thy rich treasures; * and much more they said 
io that purpose, in favour of these poor sufferers/ Be* 
hind this procession was another ^uard of footm^i, all 
Bramaas, and armed with lances, arrows, and some har< 
ouebuses. As for the rearward, it consisted of an hun- 
dred elephants, like to them which marched first of all, 
so that the number of the men of war that assisted at this 
execution, as well for the guard, as for the pomp thereof, 
was ten thousand foot, and two thousand horse, besides 
the two hundred elephants, and a world of other people, 
both strangers and natives, that came thither to beiiold 
the end of so mournful and lamentable an action.*' * 

The poor Martaban prince, or Chambainhaa, his 
wife and children, and all the other prisoners were 
forthwith hanged, the queen or princess being sus- 
pended with two of her children on either side of 
her. 

The passages we have last quoted form about 
the most stupendous and most marvellous part of' 
Fernam Mdidez Pinto's book. They certainly 
contain matter which startles belief, and savours 
fitrongly of romance and rhodomontade ; and yet, 
if only some deductions be made from Fernam's 
numerals, the whole becomes very reconcilable to 
truth. Nay, even as to numbers, wherever (in this 
portion of his narrative) he subdivides his masses, 
he is moderate and credible enough. He says that 
the number of the real Bramaas or Burmahs en- 
gaged in the siege, was only 20,000. In the war 
of 1824-5, when the Barman empire hart wonder- 
fully declined in power, wealth, and population, it 
put more than 200,000 warriors under arms to 
* Old English Trandatkm. 
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oppose the British invaders. In Pinto's time thid 
empire extended from Menzui, near Tenasserim, to 
the province of Yuuan in China ; it had been vie* 
torious in war and very successful in policy ; before 
the grand siege of Martaban commenced it had 
subdued nearly the whole of Pegu (Fernam says 
that 70,000 Peguers assisted the Burmans in that 
siege), and a great number of neighbouring princes 
and chiefs were tributaries to it, or, for the time^ 
closely allied with it. Some of these states were 
accustomed to pour out one half of their entire 
population to war, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the collective number of men of so many 
nations gathered for this siege was enormous — 
though it may have fallen far short of 700,000 ! 

But still less is it to be doubted that Martaban 
was, at this period, a very wealthy, populous, and 
magnificent city. The fact is attested not merely 
by the written annals of the Burmans and Peguers, 
and by their popular traditions, but also by the. 
accounts of many recent English officers and tra*. 
vellers, who could judge of the ancient splendour 
of Martaban by the extent and grandeur of its 
mins. In November, 1824, when a British column, 
commanded by Colonel Goodwin, ascended the 
Thalueyn river, and passed by Moulmein (as the 
Portuguese had done nearly 300 years before them), 
the people were struck with astonishment at the 
long array of walls, towers, and gilded pagodas 
which Martaban presented. Though fallen from 
its high estate, the town was not taken by Colonel 
Goodwin until he had bombarded it for some time. 
From its walls the eye surveyed a succession of 
other pagodas, temples, and masses of ruins, stretch- 
ing far away across the country which separates the 
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Thalueyn from the Sitang river, and denoting ^'ith 
melancholy certainty a teeming population, and an 
advanced degree of prosperity and civilization, 
which had long since passed away. At the conclu- 
sion of our Burmese war, when an English gentle- 
man* crossed the Thalueyn river, to the bank op- 
posite to Martaban, he found the country for a 
considerable distance completely covered with 
jungle ; and in the very midst of that wilderness, 
where none but wild beasts and reptiles lived, he 
came suddenly upon some stupendous walls, neatly 
and strongly built of brick, but with large forest- 
trees growing from their tops or out of the fissures 
in their fece. The walls, which had towers at their 
angles and along their several sides at regular dis- 
tances, enclosed a vast square or parallelogram, 
then a void space, but with fragments of buildings 
which showed that there had once stood a very 
considerable city. Though it had been for ages 
buried in that jungle, and had rarely been seen 
except by some native hunting-party, the old name 
of the place had been preserved— it was Molmein, 
the place which Pinto had mentioned, and which 
was thus found on the very spot he had assigned to 
it. Since the time of our friend's visit, the jungle 
has been partly cleared away ; some portions of the 
town have been rebuilt and peopled ; and now Mol- 
mein is again taking rank among the commercial 
cities of the Ea^t. . It has re-appeared almost as 
another disinterred Pompeii. Like Martaban and 
the whole range of the Tenasserim provinces, it 
was included in the territories which the Bunnan 

* Henij Gouger, Esq,, who resided a long time in Ava, 
'^h°™» o^ this as on preceding occasions, we have 
bted fgr much vakiable information. 
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king yielded to the British in 1826, by the treaty 
of Yandaboo. Immense forests of t^Ji-wood were 
discovered near the Thalueyn river; and now 
every year some English slups take in cargoes of 
that valuable timber, at Molmein, and carry thither 
the manufactures of India and of Britain. Under 
the protection of our disciplined troops, and freed 
from foreign invasion and internal war, there is 
every chance that these long-wasted and depopu- 
lated regions will rapidly recover. Besides con- 
firming the veracity of our calumniated Portuguese 
traveller, these facts must surely have another in- 
terest for every English reader who values the en- 
terprise of his countrymen, aiid the efiects of peace 
and commerce. The wars carried on for ages by 
the native powers — ^Burmans, Peguers, Siamese, 
Cassays, Assams, Cochin-Chinese, Keians, &c., &c., 
were of the most destructive and sanguinary nature. 
They were wars of extermination. Not one, but 
all, of these nations, on becoming invaders and 
conquerors, adopted and steadily acted upon the 
principle, that *' it was incompatible with nature 
to have two kings or two races of people in one 
land." * 

Whenever a dynasty was vanquished and cap- 
tured, every member of it, whether man, woman, 
or child, was almost invariably put to death. 
More than two centuries after the time of Pinto, 
we have authentic accounts of executions quite as 
horrible as those which his Burman tyrant perpe- 
trated at Martaban. 



♦ Two Years in Ava, firom May, 1824, to May, 1826 ; by 
an Officer on the Staff of the Qtuurtermaster-GeneraTs De* 
partment. Load., 1827. 

VOL. II. I 
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About the middle of the mghteenth century the 
tide of war and victory rolled backward from Pegu 
upon the Barman empire ; and, afler a long^ and 
most destructive contest, the Peguers not only re- 
covered their independence, but conquered Ava, 
and reduced the surviving Burmans to the saddest 
condition of dependency or slavery. But soon 
the great Alompra, the founder of the dynasty of 
the Golden Foot, which yet reigns at Ava, thougli 
himself of low extraction, and by profession a poor 
huntsman, made head against the Peguers, dispos- 
sessed them of the Bur man capital, drove them 
down the Irawaddy, recaptured all the towns, 
forts, and stockades they had taken ; and finally, 
afler some vicissitudes of defeat and victory, re- 
covered Martaban, besieged and took Pegu, the 
capital (with the king in it), and once more im- 
posed the Burman yoke on the whole kingdom of 
the Talliens or Peguers. During this ferocious 
war a good many adventurous Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, chiefly from the settlements of their 
respective nations in Hindustan, engaged as allies 
or auxiliaries, and did not behave more conscien- 
tiously or honourably than Pinto's countrymen 
and comrades had done. Generally the French 
sided with the Peguers, the English with the Bur- 
mese. The sacrifice of human life was prodigious. 
On one day Alompra put to death, in cold blood, 
1000 of his prisoners of war.* The kingdom of 
Pegu never recovered from this blow ; its towns 
became unpeopled, its proud capital was reduced 
to a Golgotha ; yet enough was left in the year 
1824 to show what it had once been. 

* Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the 
year 1795, by Lieut.-Colonel Michael Symes. 
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"On approaching Pegu,"* says an Enslish officer, 
"our curiosity became much heightened by toe anxiety to 
behold the capital of this unfortunate, but once flourish- 
ing kingdom ; and setting aside the chance of engaging 
the enemy, which seemed very problematical, wo 
thought only of the interest attached to the ruins of this 
ill-fated city. Its sudden downfall from the height of 
splendour to insignificance, the crimes of which it had 
been the theatre, and the blood which had been spilt under 
its walls in the last efforts it made to retain its independ* 
ence, all conspired to render the spot exceedingly interest- 
ing, and made it quite a classical memento with regard to 

the history of this country The troops were, 

ordered to land, and a reconnoitring party was sent for- 
ward in the direction of the pagoda, which appeared a 
mile and a half distant, and separated from us by a very 
high bamboo hedge, which completely limited the view. 
The guide who preceded us moved towards the hedge, 
until we came to a narrow causeway, one hundred yards 
long, leading directly up to it, and having on either side 
a sheet of water, of great length and considerable 
breadth, which we immediately recognised as the ditch 
of Pegu. The bamboo hedge proved to be growing on 
what had once been a substantial brick wall, but was now 
a heap of rubbish, through which we passed, where « 
gate had formerly stood. 

" On entering the precincts of the town, the eye in 
rain searches for those memorials of former greatness 
which might indicate days of splendour now gone by ; 
the only striking object within a vast area of four square 
miles, the limits of which were clearly defined by the 
line of ramparts, being that far-famed temple the Shoo- 
madoo. 

" It stands in the north-east comer of the square, on a 
slightly elevated ground, and is surrounded by a few 
minor pagodas, kioums, and a miserable collection of 
huts ; tne rest of the vast square was cultivated with 

♦ " Pegu," says our officer, ** is generally called Bagoo by 
the natives." Pinto says precisely the same thing. 

I 2 
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rice : still, here and there a remnant of brick pointed out 
where a street had once been ; but now ail was desolate. 
** There is something very melancholy in contemplat- 
ing a scene like this, and contrasting in idea the past and 
the present. Here, not eighty years since, flourished 
one of the finest cities of the East, renowned in arms, 
and governed by the descendants of a long race of kings, 
but * BOW how mllen, how changed \* In one year Pegu 
witnessed the downfall of that power and preponderance 
which ages had been maturing— her sovereign and royal 
family, tne captives of an elated conqueror, were soon 
exterminated — those temples to which all the empire 
crowded to oSer up its adorations, no longer the resort 
of multitudes, were neglected, and fell into disrepute, 
whilst the inhabitants of the city were scattered over the 
country, and became the despised subjects of that very- 
race wnom they had before tyrannized ov^.'* 

Kor was it only in Pegu that this desolation was 
observed. As our victorious columns, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, ascended the Irawaddi (pene- 
trating to within three marches of Ava, the present 
capital of the Burman empire), they daily came in 
sight of great cities which had long since been 
depopulated and destroyed by war and fire. From 
the thick jungles and forests on either side the 
river were seen projecting the tcn^s or gilded sum- 
mits of many pagodas : — 

<' Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires I*' 

But of the thickly-peopled towns which once 
surrounded or flanked these sacred edifices, there 
scarcely remained a trace. The common dwelling* 
houses oi the Barmans, being built of slight ami 
perishable materials, soon disappear (if the popu- 
lation be but swept away), without the agency of 
fire. Hence nothing, remains but the strongly- 
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built pagodas, kiounis, and temples, with, some- 
times, the brick walls of the town or city: and 
these, if situated in the exuberant plains, are very 
soon surrounded by, and buried in, a deep jungle. 
Trees take root in the crevices of the town-walls, 
straining and splitting them as they grow ; by 
degrees these walls crumble and fall ; underwood, 
brambles, and long rank grass grow over them, 
and then nothing is left to meet the eye except the 
pagodas and kioums. 

Moreover, nearly all the inhabited towns in the 
great valley of the Irawaddi exhibited evidence 
that their population and splendour had sadly de- 
clined in these latter ages. Some of them, seen 
from afar through a bright atmosphere and re- 
flected by the broad bright mirror of the Irawaddi, 
wore the aspect of — 

*^ Huge cities, and high tower'd, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarc^s." 

But a nearer approach dispelled the illusion, or, if 
it afforded any glimpse of grandeur, it was of a 
grandeur in decay. Pagahm-Miew, which was 
stormed by Sir A. Campbell, was the most im- 
portant of all these cities above Rangoon, and yet 
its population was inconsiderable, and, with the 
exception of some woU-preserved ancient towers, 
pagodas, and temples, there was hardly anything 
in it or about it but ruins — ^ruins — ruins I The 
immense brick wall and ramparts which had sur- 
rounded the city had fallen into the ditch. Yet 
these very ruins, and the more indestructible of 
the sacred edifices, sufficiently demonstrated what 
had once been the extent and splendour of the 
place. It was not possible to move a few yards 
without seeing the ruins of these religious edific''- ' 
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some of them appeared to have been splendidly 
carved and adorned. Under a grove of trees 
near the walls of the town, were several kioums or 
monasteries of great antiquity, the carving and 
tracing of which were exquisitely beautiful ; 
they were fiir superior to the more modem edifices. 
Everything seen, as a work of art, appeared to 
have deteriorated from former days, and induced 
the belief that the Burman nation was fast receding 
in the scale of civilization. This has been the 
case with all the nations of the East, and probably 
-with none more than China, whose institutions 
were framed to keep the people in a perpetual 
statics quo. But it is the fate or nature of man 
that he cannot stand still — he must either advance 
or recede. Among the ruins of Pagahm-Miew 
towered the old temple of the Shoozeegoon, far 
jtuperior in elegance to the better-known Shoo- 
Dagon at Rangoon. Within the town, and upon 
the adjacent plain for many miles, the eye rested 
upon an almost interminable succession of pagodas 
and ruins. Tlie Burmans, in speaking of an tin- 
possibiliiyy usually said, '* it would be as easy to 
count the pagodas at Pagahm." 

It was from circumstances like these that Pinto's 
arithmetic waxed so excessive. On the whole, his 
account of the countries near the Irawaddi is the 
most interesting portion of his big book. If it is 
defective and in part erroneous, these faults will 
excite no astonishment when we call to mind how 
very little we really knew of the Burman empire 
previously to the invasion of 1824-5, and how 
many errors and miscalculations were committed 
(not without a fearful sacrifice of property and of 
human life) by our commanders in the field, and 
• those who directed them. 
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His gorgeous Oriental cities are not to be com- 
pared—as they too frequently have been — ^with 
those which now exist, tottering to their ikll : — 

*^ Cadon le cittk, cadon i regoi." 
This is but a common page of Oriental history. 
But it enables us to account for the difference be- 
tween the present aspect of those countries and that 
which they exhibited centuries back, without taxing 
our old travellers with falsehood. 

Although not much satisfied with the service of 
the " Bramaa tyrant/' Fernam Mendez was forced 
to r^nain in it a considerable time, taking part in 
other sieges, and being present at other horrible 
slaughters and wholesale executions. The selfish, 
unfeeling, treacherous conduct of some of his own 
countrymen was truly abominable. Through the 
malice and greed of one of them, Gonzalo Falcan, 
" a gentleman of a veri/ good family in Portugal, 
commonly called by the Gentiles Crmiau-PacaUy 
that is to say, * Flower of Flowers,' a highly ho- 
iioumble title among them," the junk which had 
brought Pinto from Malacca was seized, all the 
property on board was confiscated, the Mohammedan 
captain and the crew were barbarously treated, 
and Pinto himself was for some time cast into pri- 
son and cruelly tortured by the Burmans. Fer- 
nam's account of his suflTerings may be, and no 
doubt is, somewhat exaggerated, yet the horrible 
treatment endured by our friend Mr. Henry Gou- 
ger, Dr. Price, Mr. Judsan, and the other prisoners 
at Ava, in the years 1824-5, did not fall far short of 
them.* And there was this difference in the cir- 
cumstances of the times, which was altogether unfa- 

♦ See * Our Indian Empire/ vol. ii. ; and * Memoir of 
Mrs. Ann II. JuJson, Wife of the Rev. Adociram Judsnn. 
Missionary toBurmah/ &c. 
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Tourable to Pinto: in the nineteenth century the 
Burmans dreaded the power and vengeance of the 
British ; in the sixteenth century they despised the 
power of the Portuguese. 

Fernam Mendez accompanied an ambassador of 
the Burman tyrant into Siam, Laos, and the west- 
em parts of China. Of this long journey, which 
was chiefly performed by water, on rivers and ca- 
nals, he certainly gives some very romantic and 
highly-coloured details ; but even here there is a 
groundwork and a connecting string of sober and 
indisputable truth. Colonel Symes remarks that 
his account of the feast of Tinagoojoo, to the me- 
mory of all the dead, which is celebrated on the 
day of the new moon in the month of December, 
is ludicrously exaggerated ; and yet this account is, 
in most of its particulars, confirmed by the Catholic 
missionaries who visited the country — long after 
Pinto— in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Those missionaries themselves have, indeed, been 
taxed, one and all, with a proneness to marvel- 
making and exaggerating; but no one has pre- 
sumed to reject their narratives as altogether &bu- 
lous, or to set down these monks as " liars of the first 
magnitude." The same allowances, indulgence, and 
respect which have been allowed to these friars, who 
had been trained to superstition, and who, in their 
native countries in Europe, had seen little of the 
world beyond their cloisters, ought to be extended 
to Pinto, a poor badly-ed\icated nuiriner, who was 
always too busy or in too much trouble to keep any 
journal ; and who, at the distance of many years, 
wrote, or more probably dictated, the accounts of 
all that he had seen and heard in so many strange 
countries during the course of nearly a quarter of a 
century. 
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In Speaking of Siam he correctly describes (and 
he is the first European traveller that docs so) 
the immense number of elephants, the high super- 
stitious value attached to white elephants, the 
royal title of "Lord of the White Elephants," &c. 
There was a time when people would no more be- 
lieve that there could • be white elephants than 
that there were black swans ; but Australia has 
confuted a classical proverb,* by sending us plenty 
of black swans, and modern travellers have found 
white elephants in Siam. In fact, in that peculiar 
region animal nature sports much in albinos ; be- 
sides white elepTiants, which are kept in the stables 
of the king, and treated with veneration, modern 
travellers have seen in Siam white buffaloes, white 
deer, and white monkeys ; and even a white por- 
poise has been observed in the Gulf of Siam.t 
These creatures are permanently white, and not 
for a season, as are some animals in the high lati- 
tudes and colder regions* It has been reasonably 
concluded that this anomaly in colour is con- 
nected with some peculiarities of the Siamese cli- 
mate. 

Pinto was also the first European to mention the 
great lake which exists in the interior of Siam, in 
the parallel of Arguthia. 

After many adventures he got free from the Bur- 
man tyrant, embarked in a Portuguese vessel on 
the coast of Pegu, sailed to Bengal, and went 
thence to Goa. Being still as poor as ever, he 
soon resolved to return to China and Japan, or the 
Loo-Choo islands, " to see,** says he, *' whether in 
those countries where I had so often lost my cloak 

* ** Kara avis in terris nigroque simillima cygno." 
f Finlayson*8 ' Mission to Siam and Hud.* 

i3 
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I might uot find a better than the one I had now 
to my back." The junk in which he embsn-ked 
was compelled to winter in the Straits of Sunda. 
Here he found fresh wars and troubles, more tyrants 
and more victims ; or, like Dante, in the infernal 
regions, " nuovi tormenH e nuovi tormerUatV* He 
and about forty more Portuguese engaged as aux- 
iliaries. In one of their bloody battles they took 
prisoner an old Portuguese who was fighting on the 
other side. His name was Nuno Eodriguez Ta- 
borda : he had been captain of a' war-ship under Al- 
phonso d' Albuquerque ; he had assisted that famous 
captain in laying the foundations of the Portuguese 
colonies at Ormuz and Calicut ; he had served with 
honour under Lopo Suarez and Dom Enrico de 
Menesez, who succeeded to the charge of Governor 
of India upon the death of Vasco di Gama. But 
fortune turned her smiles into frowns. He was 
sent with Admiral Francisco de Saa to erect a fort 
at Sunda, " for the fear that was entertained of the 
Spaniards, who at this time were going to the 
Molucca islands by the route which Magalhaens 
had discovered for them."* He suffered ship- 
wreck on that coast, was made prisoner by the 
natives, and made himself a renegado in order 
to save his life. He had lived twenty -three years 
as a Pagan among Pagans ; but he was still at heart 
a devout Catholic, penitent for his great guilt, and 

* Fernando Magalhaens (commonly but incorrectly called 
Magellan) discovered the straits which separate the conti- 
nent of South America from Tierra del Fuego, and which 
bear his name, in the year 1520, or about seventeen years 
before Pmto went to the East. Magalhaens was a Portu- 
guese, but he had deserted the service of his country for that 
of Spain. Taking part in the wars of a native chief, he was 
killed m batUe on the small island of Matan. 
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ea^r to be reconciled to the mother-charcli — 
which, in the end, he was;— for, being returned to 
Malacca, he was re-admitted into the church. 

At the proper season Pinto took his departure 
for China, in a great awkward junk. After sailing 
badly for twenty-two days, the junk struck upon a 
reef of rocks.* The Chinese mariners made a 
large raft ; but wlien they had made it they refused 
to admit the Portuguese upon it : — 

" For this was a time in which, as it is said, the father 
does nothing for the son, nor the son for the father, but 
every body thinks only of himself." 

The Chinese were forty in number, the Portu- 
guese no more than twenty-eight ; but Pinto and 
liis countrymen leaped upon the raft, sword in 
hand, and fought the Chinese, who were armed 
with axes, so desperately, ^' that they killed or 
drowned the whole forty of them in about the 
space of time it takes to say three or four Credos" 
But sixteen of the victors were killed, and of the 
remaining twelve, four died of their wounds the 
day after. Famine stepped upon the raft with the 
conquerors. They resolved to die rather than eat 
their own dead countrymen ; but at tlie end of four 
days a poor Caifre servant died, and they lived 
upon his body for fi\e days. They then landed 
on a barbarous island, where the people treated 
them very cruelly, and sold them to a merchant of 
the Celebes as slaves. The merchant re-sold them 
to a native prince, who very munificently gave 

* Pinto's shipwrecks are, indeed, rather numerous ; but 
"vre must recollect the ignorance of his countrymen as to the 
navigation of most of thos<* seas, and the nature of the ves- 
sels, and unskil fulness of the manners be generally sailed 
witli. Even now the annual loss of these junks is pro- 
digious. 
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them their liberty, and sent them (probably in a 
Bugi proa or pctduahan) back to Sunda. There 
Pinto found some generous countrymen, who lent 
him a little money to trade with. Instead of going 
to China he went again to Siam, and, when there, 
instead of merchandizing, he entered the king's 
service with many other Portuguese, and went cam- 
paigning. Here we find again his habitual e^- 
orbitance in numerals. The King of Siam opens 
the war with 400,000 men, and in one battle kills 
130,000 of the enemy I 

Returning from his campaign, the Elng of the 
White Elephants was poisoned by his adulterous 
wife : his infant son was placed upon the throne, 
but yery soon put to death ; a civil war broke out, 
and then the terrible Burman tyrant, with ^^ num- 
bers numberless," invaded Siam, with the determi- 
nation of conquering the whole country, of assum- 
ing to himself the title of '' Lord of the White 
Elephants," and of then marching upon Pekin. 
He had many Portuguese with him, and Diego 
Suarez was his quartermaster-general and chief 
military adviser. But while his Burman Majesty 
was besieging the capital of Siam, a revolt broke 
out in Pegu, and obliged him to retire thither. 
Pinto also transferred his person and his fortunes to 
Pegu, and seeing that so many of his countrymen 
were fighting for the Burmans, and that they were 
likely to be the winning party, he joined them once 
more. He witnessed more sieges and slaughters, 
made some money, and returned again to Malacca. 
There he soon joined a trading flotilla that was 
bound for Japan and China. 

The Japanese were in no humour for trade, as 
their king was dead, and they were engaged in a 
fierce civil war. For once the Portuguese had the 
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grace to remain quiet and join neither party. 
Taking off two Japanese with him, Fernam Men- 
dez soon went to China, traded along the coast — 
not without adventures — ^and then returned to 
Malacca, where he saw for the first time the 
Eeverend Father Francis Xavier, who had arrived 
a few days before by way of the Moluccas, " with 
the fame of a holy man." Father Francis converted 
one of the Japanese,* and, by his prayers, preach- 
ing, and holy example, reformed the Portuguese, 
who, verily, must have needed reformation. Some 
very miraculous stories are here told of the saintly 
personage who sustained the spirits of his country- 
men during a siege, and then sent them full of a 
devout and irresistible courage against their Pagan 
foes. From this time Femani Mendez lias very 
little to say of any other subject than Father 
Francis Xavier, whose words and deeds and dispu- 
tations with the Bonzes he records with great 
reverence. He performed several voyages with 
this fearless Jesuit missionary, but it was not hia 
fortune to be present at hb death. That event — 
marked with the largest letters in the rubric of the 
Roman Catholic church — happened on Saturday, 
the 2nd of December, in the year 1552, at Shan- 
Shan,! on the Canton river, not far from Macao. 
The body of the saint was buried about a stone's- 
throw from the beach ; but three months afterwards 
it was dug up and conveyed to Malacca, and in the 
following year it was transported from Malacca to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese empire in the 

* This Japanese convert, who received from Xavier the 
namQ of " Paul of the Holy Faith/' is frequently menti<med 
by succeeding missionaries and monkish writers. 

t Called by our sailors St John's. 
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East. To the present day the humble and vacant 
grave at Shan-Shan is shown to strangers, and the 
Portuguese Bishop of Macao used to make an 
annual visit to the spot, to celebrate ma^s, and 
bring away a portion of the consecrated earth.* 

Notwithstanding all the miracles that were said 
to be wrought by the dead body of the saint, Pinto 
appears to liave bitterly deplored his death. He 
attached himself to another Jesuit missionary, and 
went with him to Japan, Cochin-China, and other 
countries ; but his spirit of enterprise and his vi- 
vacity were departed from him : he thought that he 
was becoming neither richer nor holier ; and, at last, 
his heart began to yearn after his native country, 
from which he had been absent so very many years. 

After a long and indirect voyage from Japan, 
he reached Goa. The first thing he did there was 
to wait upon the new governor-general, Dom Fran- 
cisco Barreto, to give his excellency an account of 
a letter he brought from the King of Japan. He 
was told to return with the letter on the morrow. 

" I failed not," says Feniam Mendez, " to deliver it to 
him the next morning, together witli the arms, the scy* 
mitars, and the other presents which thai Pagan king 
had sent. Whereupon, after he had seen all at leisure, 
addressing himself unto me, * I assure you^ said he unto 
mc, * tiiat I prize these arms which you have brought me as 
much as (he goveminent of India : for I hope that by 
the 7neans of this present, and this letter from the Kijig of 
Japan ^ I shall render myself so agreeable to the hing our 
sovereign lord, that I shall be delivered from the fortune 
of Lisbon, where almost all of us that govern this state do 
go and land for our sins.* f Then, in acknowledgment 

♦ * The Chinese,' &c.. by Sir J. F. Davis. 

t This curious phrase signifies that the Portuguese go- 
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of this voyage, and the great expense I had been at, he 
made me many large offiers, which I would by no means 
accept at that time. Nevertheless, I was well contented 
to justify before him, by attestations and acts passed ex- 
pressly for it, how many times I had been made a slave for 
the service of the king our master ; and how many times, 
also, I had been robbed of my merchandize : for I imagined 
that this would suffice to keep me, at my return into my 
country, from being refused that which I believed was 
due to me for my services ; as, indeed, the viceroy passed 
me an act of all these things, adding thereunto the cer- 
tificates which I presented unto him : — withal, he gave me 
a letter, addressed to the king, wherein he made so 
honourable a mention of me and my services that, relying 
on these hopes, grounded as they were on such apparent 
reasons as I had on my side, I embarked myself for to re- 
turn into the kingdom of Portugal ; so contented with the 
papers I ciinied along with me, that I counted them the 
t>est part of my estate ; at leastwise, I believed so, be- 
cause I was persuaded that I should no sooner ask a re- 
compense for so many services, but it would be presently 
granted me. Upon this hope, being put to sea, it pleased 
our Lord that I arrived safely at the city of Lisbon the 
two-and-twentieth day of September, in the year one 
thousand five hundred fifty and eight, at such time as the 
kingdom was governed by Madam Katherina, our queen 
of happy memory. Having delivered her the letter then 
from the viceroy of the Indies, 1 told her by word of mouth 
ail that I thought was important for the good of my busi- 
ness : whereupon she referred me to the minister of her 
state who had the charge of dealing in her affairs. At first 
he gave me very good words, but far better hopes, as in- 
deed I held them for most assured, hearing what he said 
unto me. But instead of letting me see the effect thereof, 
he kept me these miserable papers of mine four years 
and a half, at the end of which all the fruit I reaped 
thereby was no other than the labour and pains which to 

vcrnors-general of India were despoiled of their wealth bj 
a rapacious court as soon as they returned to Lisbon. 
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no purpose I had employed in these yiun solicitatioBS, 
and which had been more grievous unto rae than all the 
troubles I had suffered during my voyages. Wherefore, 
seeing of what little profit all my past services were unto 
me, notwithstanding all the suit I could make, I resolved 
to retire myself, tmd remain within the terms of my 
misery, which I had brought along with me, and gotten 
by the means of many misfortunes, which was all that 
was resting to me of the time and wealth which I had 
bestowed in the service of this kingdom, leaving the 
judgment of this process to the Divine justice. I put 
this design of mine then in execution, not a little grieved 
that I had not done it sooner, because I might thereby, 
pcradventure, have saved a good |»ece of money. For a 
conclusion, behold what the services have been which I 
have done for the space of one-^and-twenty years, during 
which time I was Uiirteen times a slave, and sold sixteen 
times, by reason of the unlucky events of so long and 
painful a voyage, whereof I have made mention amply 



enough in this book I But although this be so, yet do ] 
not leave to believe that the cause why I remained without 
the recompense w hereunto I pretended for so many ser*< 
vices and travels, rather proceeded from the Divine 
Providence, which permitted it to be so for my sins, than 
from the negligence and fault of him whom the duty of 
his charge seemed to oblige to do me right. For it being 
true that in all the kings of this kingdom, who are the 
lively source from whence all recompense doth flow, 
though many times they run through pipes more affec- 
tionate than reasonable, there is always found an holy 
and acknowledging zeal, accompanied with a very ample 
and great desire, not only to recomf^ense those which 
serve them, but aiso to confer great estates an them which 
render them no service at all; whereby it is evident that 
if I and others have not been satisfied, the same baj^ns 
by the only fault of the pipes, and not of the source ; or 
rather, it is a work of the Divine justice, which cannot 
fail, and which disposeth of all things for the best and 
as IS most necessary for us ; and in regard whereof I ren- 
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der iflfinite thanks to the King of Heaven, whose pleasure 
it hath been that his Divine will should be this way ac- 
complished, and do not complain of the kings of the earth, 
since my sins have made me unworthy of meriting more."* 

In this melancholy but religious strain poor 
Pinto winds up the very long story of his ^ Ad- 
venturous Voyages.' 

The king, Joain III., to whom the viceroy of 
India gave him the letter, died in 1557, about a 
year before Femam reached Portugal, and the 
widowed queen, Catherine of Austria, was vested 
with the regency for about eleven years, or until 
the majority of Sebastian, grandson of Joam III. 
Animated by a fitnatical ambition, young Sebastian 
went over to Morocco to expel the Moors or con- 
vert them to Christianity ; and in 1578 he perished in 
battle there, together with nearly all his host. Sebas- 
tian's uncle, Cardinal Enrique, ascended the throne, 
but died in 1580, when Philip II. of Spain made 
himself master and tyrant of Portugal.! It is said 
that Pinto lived through all these changes, and that 
when he was an old man Philip II. took great 
pleasure in conversing with him, and in hearing 
from his own lips the recital of his adventures.^ 
But no authority is quoted for these assertions, 
which, in themselves, do not appear very probable. 
In 1580 Pinto would have been seventy years old. 
It is not very likely that, considering the hard life 
he bad led, he should live so long ; but, supposing 
him to have been alive when the Spaniards imposed 
their yoke on the Portuguese, it is still less likely 

* Old English Translation of 1663, by Henry Cogan. 
t The Spaniards maintained their dominion from 1580 tt 
1641. 
X Defence Apolog^tique, prefixed to the Paris editions. 
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that 60 proud and umbrageous a monarch as Philip 
II. should have admitted the poor mariner into his 
presence. The very probable fate of the wanderer 
is, that he died in poverty and obscurity. The 
government and nation which allowed the inunortal 
Luis de Camoens, his contemporary, to live upon 
alms and perish in an hospital, would scarcely be 
capable of generosity towards Fernam Mendez 
Pinto.* 

It has been assumed, even by a good-natured 
apologist, that our mariner could not plead services 
to the Portuguese crown. f The fact appears to 
us otherwise. No doubt, during his piratical ca- 
reer with Faria, and his campaigning in Pegu, 
Ava, and Siam, he had thought little enough of 
the interests of his king, or of any other interests 
except his own and those of his comrades ; but he 
had opened the way to a profitable trade with Loo- 
Choo, Japan, and other islands ; he had imparted 
much useful information to the rulers in Portu 
guese India ; and he had devoted some years of his 
life to the service of those who were engaged in 
propagating Catholicism in the East — an object 
more precious in the eyes of the devout court of 
Lisbon than any other, or than all other objects 
put together. 

♦ For three or four years the poet Camoens and Pmto 
must have been in the remote East, and have gazed at the 
constellation of the Cross together. The poet sailed fh)m 
Portugal for India in 1553, and the mariner, as we have 
seen, did not return from India to Portugal until 1 558. The 
adventures of Camoens (pity is it that he did not detail them 
himself!), his shipwrecks, his military services among the 
Pagans, and his constantly defeated effbrts to secure money 
and independence, bear rather a close resemblance to those 
of Fernam Mendez. 

t Retrospective Review. 
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Nicholaus Antonius (in < Bibliotheca Hispana 
Nova') says, — " There are some of Pinto's epistles, 
published at Lisbon, which are considered as the 
earliest among those relating to the first mission of 
the Jesuits to India." Of these epistles we have 
no knowledge. We learn from the same autho- 
rity that " it was said that Pinto died at Almada, 
opposite to Lisbon ;" but this is given as a mere 
report, and Nicholaus does not give the date of 
the death or burial. Nor have we been able to 
trace the date in any other work. The traveller's 
widow and one of his children — a daughter — ap- 
pear to have survived him a good many years, and 
to have given or sold some of his manuscripts to 
the Jesuits. 

We have said that poor Pinto's book is rather a 
ponderous one.* He indulges frequently in long 
rambling episodes ; his style of narrative is gene- 
rally minute and circumlocutory, and, like most of 
the historians of his age (who fancied they were 
copying the classical manner of Livy), he delights 
in making his personages debate and converse 
together, and in giving interminable dialogues and 
set harangues. Much, very much, of this mattier 
is, indisputably, 

** dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage " 

But we trust it has been shown in this brief abstract 

* The old Portngaese editions and the old translations 
are in folio. In the year 1830 an edition was printed at 
Paris, at the expense of the French goyemment, in three 
thick octavo volames. This is die latest edition in any lan- 
guage ; but it cannot be called a good one. It is merely a 
reprint of Figuier's book, with all the unnecessary embar- 
rassment of tne antiquated orthography, and without notes 
or comment or any kind of edidng. 
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of his voyages and adventures, that there is matter 
of a more lively and attraetive kind, and also that 
Fernam Mendez Pinto never merited the titles 
bestowed upon him by Cervantes and Googreve. 



TUE END. 
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